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Review of Assessment Report of Narnaul 
Tahsil by Settlement Commissioner of 
Patiala State. 


The Narnaul, or Mohindragarh, District geographically belongs to 
Connection of Narnajti Rajputana, The capital of the district is situated about 
with patina. 140 miles from the city of Patiala, and a wide stretch 

of British territory intervenes between the nearest frontier of the Patiala 
State, as it existed in pre*Mutiny days, and the northern boundary of the 
district. It may safely be asserted that Baba Ala Singh, the founder of the 
Patiala Raj, cou'ld never have in imagination contemplated the tune when 
the fruits of the labour of the Narnaul zamindars would help to fill the Patiala 
Treasury. The association of Narnaul, and of the adjoining tracts of Kanti 
Bawal and Dadri, wirli the three Phulkian States, was directly due to the 
incidents of *857. States were then cast into the great melting pot of the 
Mutiny to emerge in new forms. Indeed tie molten period nay be said to 
have lasted from the decline of the Mughal Emr.ire, as is well illustrated by 
the history of the Narnaul District which Lata Kahn Chand has briefly sketched 
in the third chapter of his report. It was owing to the splendid services 
rendered to the itritish Government hv the Sikh chiefs of the three cis-8utlej 
States, that the Narnaul, Dadri, ami Kanti Bawal ilaqas have crystallized as 
integral parts of the States of Patiala, Jind, and Nabha. 


Assessment Circles. 


2. I cannot Jietber Lala Kahn Chand’s description of the Narnaul 
District. 1 have divided the district into four assess¬ 
ment circles. The Pas-i-koh Circle of Mohindragarh and 
the Nalawati Circle of Narnan-I separate th^ras«lves naturally from the 
main portions of the tahsils to which they belong. The tahsil boundary 
has been taken as the dividing line between the Mohiudragarb-khas and 
the Nnruaul-khas assessment circles. There is on the whole a marked 
difference between the characteristics of the two fcalisils. The change from 
the light, sandy soil, which generally charaterises Mohindragarh, to the gnod 
ioatn of Narnaul, is of course gradual, and marked by those inconsistencies 
which must always be a feature in a landscape formed by Nature with 
the aid of its freakish assistants, wind and water. .It is not only in ttie 
quality of the soil that these tahsils differ. The subterranean water table 
rises as we proceed from north to south, and the water becomes better 
suited for the purposes of agriculture. Tims in the Mohindragarh-khas Circle 
136 wells out of 622, or nearly 22 per cent., are either malmala, khara or 
mithkalra, and in .the Narnaul-khas Circle these ‘ unsweet * varieties are only 
116 out of 1,406, or a little more than 8 per cent. 

The circumstances of the four assessment circles may, then, be briefly 
summarised as follows 


Pas-i-koh (29 villages).—Very light and sandy soil. Very sparse popu¬ 
lation. Trifling well irrigation, due to bad quality of, and great depth to, 
water. Dependent entirely upon inferior kharif crops, 

Mohimhagarhrkhas (92 villages).—Light and sandy soil. Thinly populat¬ 
ed. Fairly good well-irrigation. Dependent mainly upon kharif crops. 

Narnccut-khas (115 villages).—Soil a fairly good loam. Well populat¬ 
ed. Good well-iirrigation. The rabi crop of very considerable value. 

NalawaU (13 villages)..—Soil a good loam. Sparse population. Nowell- 
irrigation, and a fair rabi crop at irregular intervals. 


PhjBioal attributes. 


3. Reverting for a moment to Lala Kahn Cband’a description of the 
whole district, it may be noted that, apart from soil and 
subsoil conditions, hills and streams have here, as else¬ 
where in Rajputana, an important place in the physical attributes of the country, 
both as lending a peculiar character to the landscape, and as affecting the 
resources of cultivation. In the latter respect the rocky eminences, linked 
frequently into chains of several miles in length (which would be hardly 
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recognised as ‘bills ’ by those other subjects of the Maharaja of Patiala who, 
some 200 miles away, till their fields six or seven thousand feet above sea 
level), are not to be regarded as merely wasting th» space they occupy. The 
total recorded 4 hill' area is about 21,000 Inghas pukhta. From this area the 
rain water drains either into the two large streams, the Kasaoti and the 
Dohan, which play so important a part in feeding the wells, or else are 
diverted on to fields in the vicinity. They thus very materially assist pro¬ 
duction on the cnlturable area, to which they surrender their share of a 
scanty rainfall. The Kasaoti and the Dohan carry similar contributions 
from beyond the Patiala border. It remains to be seen whether we can 
devise any scheme for utilising any of the water of either of these streams, 
or of any of their tributaries. As indicated by Lala Kahn Chand the matter 
has to be approached with great caution. Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, Super¬ 
intending Engineer, is now making a survey of the country, and if any¬ 
thing can be done, the ('oiincil of Regency, whose attitude in such matters 
has always been most sympathetic, will doubtless provide the necessary funds. 

4. Lala Kahn Chand has carefully collected all the available rainfall 

statistics. In assuming an average annual fall of 16 
E8infall ‘ inches, which we are, 1 think, justified in doing, we must 

bear in mind the fact that distribution is not less important than quantity. 
It is moreover a defect of the light and sandy soil, that heavy rain does 
damage to young crops, and frequently prevents seed from germinating; but 
the Assistant Settlement Officer’s remarks regarding the rainfall data, and 
the conclusions to be derived therefrom, are so well founded, and so in¬ 
structive, that i refrain from summarising them here. 

5. The climate of the Narnaul District does not compare unfavour- 

0)imate ably with that of any other part of the State. Though 

the hot weather is longer, the weather during the rainy 
season is less unpleasant. The country does not strike an outsider as being 
very attractive, hut that it possesses a charm for those born and bred tlieie 
is undeniable. In many remote villages, as well as in the towns of Narnaul 
and Kanaud, men may be found residing, who have spent the best years of 
their life trading in distant cities. It is to men of this stamp that the district 
owes a large number of the temples, dharinnalas, wayside wells, and large 
tanks, which add largely to the amenities of life in a country naturally barred 
and inhospitable. 

6. The opening of the Rewari-Phulera Chord Line has at length 

Communication. established railway communication beiweeu Narnaul and 

, ,iie outer world. It can never be a large exporting dis- 
trmt; but it is no longer at a disadvantage with regard to the disposal of its 
surplus produce, and an impetus will probably be given to the cultivation of 
cutron, which in a favourable year does very well in the Nahiaul Tabsil. 

. 6 metalling of the road from Dadri, through Kanaud to Narnaul, would 
give to the whole district a complete road service, whilst, if railway con¬ 
nection be established with a point on the line from Bhatinda to Rewari com¬ 
munications will be extraordinarily good for a district so far west of the 
Himalayas. 

7. Little need be said in this review on the important question of 

Prices. commutation prices with which Lala Kalin Uhand deals 

. . ln paragraph 9 of his report. These have been approved by 

u° n81 1 era , ti0n ° f tbefaCtS and Which the Assistant 

nett lament Officer has clearly presented. 

8. We have advisedly not attempted in this Settlement a very 

Soils. minute soil classification. Irrigated lands have been 

l ., , . , divided into two kinds only, chahi I arid chahi II and 

farmlands into three, rausli I, rausii II, and bhur. It is of course neces¬ 
sary to exercise a finer discrimination between the various grades of wells 
when assessing villages; but this can be best done by making a ear!fV 
personal inspection, rather than by truiting to a record made by pat we 

iwl™t!S ed t0 the “ bave .escaped at barani rates; whilst in some 
instances I have increased the cirole rate for the best chahi by over 40 per 
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Political 

tory. 


9. The brief sketch of the political history of that tract of country 
and wi his- which includes the Narnaul iiaqa, given by Lala Kahn 
Cliand in Chapter III of his report, presents all the infor¬ 
mation necessary to throw light on the fisoal history, which is next dealt with. 
The point to be noted is, that the assessment, which this district has carried up 
to the present date, has not been based on any theory limiting the State demand 
to any portion of the landlord’s net assets. The zamindars paid whatever the 
revenue contractors under the Moghals, the Mahrattas, or the Nawabs of Jhajjar 
could squeeze from them. The guide taken by the British Government, in their 
Summary Settlement of A. D. 1858, was the account of actual income in the 
years preceding. Under Patiala rule, after a spasm of generosity on the part 
of the State, by which the Narnaul zamindars benefited for a twelve-month, 
the demand has been consistently more than the people have been able to pay. 
The inevitable result followed. Arrears of revenue accumulated, proprietors 
absconded, and land fell out of cultivation. The necessity for relief was recog¬ 
nised in Samvat 1938, but it was not until Samvat 1947 that the question was 
taken up in real earnest. The work of revising the assessments was taken up 
by Mir Niaz Ali, an officer who proved himself to pos e»s all the necessary 
qualifications for such a task. Arrears of revenue, amounting to nearly 
Its. +.20,060, were remitted on his recommendation, and the total demand from 
the district was reduced from Rs. 4.92,679 to He. 4,39,398. Even so the 
demand stood higher than that which was formulated by the British Govern¬ 
ment, during their brief period of rule, by nearly 48 per cent. And, as the 
facts set forth in Lala Kahn Oband’s report will, I think, fully establish, a 
further reduction must be made, if we are to apply the standard of assessment 
which the Council of Regency has approved for the Patiala State as a whole. 
The arrears outstanding at the present moment am not large, for the reason 
that only two years ago the Council of Regency passed orders remitting a 
balance of over Rs. 3,70,000. 


Tbe milan raqba. 


10. In his comments on the milan raqba, or area statistics, the 
Assistant. Settlement Officer has dealt exhaustively with the 
different classes of wells to be found in this tract. Well- 

irrigation is so important, and there is such an enormous difference in the 
irrigating value of the best and the worst kind of well, that the fairness 
and the successful working of this Settlement must largely depend upon 
the handling of this question. Lala Kahn Chand’s remarks show that he 
has made a close study of the subject, and for detailed information I must 
refer the Council of Regency to his report. The main point to be noted is 
that there has been an actual decrease in well-irrigation since Samvat 1935, 
and that it is by encouraging the sinking of wells that the agricultural 
resources of the country can best be developed. Although it is rash to set a 
limit to the feats of engineering science, any scheme for the canal-irrigation 
of this district may be said to be out of the range of practical politics, and 
the scope for the expansion of purely barani cultivation is very little indeed. 
These facts indicate the necessity for a demand comparatively moderate m 
relation to the heavy assessments of the past, for leniency and very careful 
discrimination in well assessments, and for a long term of Settlement. 

11. Population statistics read us the same lesson as the facts of fiscal 
history, and the figures relating to cultivation, which we 
have already considered. There has been a fall of 18 per 

cent, in the whole district during the twenty years A. D. 1881 —) 901. The density 
varies from 107 to the square mile in the Pas-i-koh Circle to 481 in the Narnaul- 
khas. We see the direct bearing of tbe quality of the soil and of irrigarion 
facilities on the limit of population. The natural tendency of the people to 
increase has been checked. It would be extravagant to assert that the heavy 
assessments have been solely responsible for this. In an insecure tract such as 
this, mainly dependent upon the monsoon rainfall, famines are bound to ooour 
from time to time. But we cannot escape from tbe conclusion that w« 
are dealing with a pauper district, where poverty has passed the stage 
in which it can be expressed in terms of comfort or discomfort, and has 
reached that in whioh it presses hardly on the very springs and souroes of 
human life. 


Population 
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12. The Patiala Raj is fortunate in having amongst its subjects in 
this district so large a proportion of Ahirs, excellent 
The people. cultivators and staunch revenue-payees as they are. They 

hold over a third of the cultivated area and pay nearly half the revenue of 
the district. Rajputs holding 28 per cent, of the cultivation and paying only 
13 per cent, of the land revenue, are fiscal bad bargains here as elsewhere. 
The Jats and Gujars are fairly numerous, and are good farmers. Taking the 
agricultural population as a whole, the virtues of frugality and simplicity are 
the most prominent characteristics. And the bad reputation which the people 
of this district have in Patiala, is partly due to the quarrelsome habits of 
the dwellers in the prominent towns of Narnaul and Kanand, and partly to 
the fact that it has suited certain officials in tho past to discount criticism 
aud complaint in anticipation, by blackening the characters of those whom 
they oppressed 


13. The area alienated by sale and mortgage is comparatively small, 
being 17 per cent, of the cultivation in the Moliimlragarh, 
Land alienation*. ai)d ]g per cent, in the +N;h nanl, Tah+il. The reason for 

this is not far to seek when we see the very sm;<Il sum per big f ‘a which the 
zemindar is able to realise by sale or mortagge. The Assistant Settlement 
Officer’s figures in paragraph 4b of his report, are in percei.t-iges as regards 
secured, and in rupees as regards unsecured, debt. The fallowing jablc sum¬ 
marises the information giyen by him, and enables us to compare 
with the latter :— 


i,he tenner 
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It will be seen that the unsecured debt is three times the secured debt in 
amount. The latter is but little in excess of the total State demand from the 
district for ono year. Contrast these figures with those for the lit/fitly assessed 
tahsil of Bhatiuda, whore the debt secured by mortgages amounted a couple 
of years ago to Its. 52,00,000, or seventeen times the annual State demand ! 
The inference is obvious. 


14. Ln paiagraph 49. et seauitsr > of bis report, Lala Kahn Chand deals 
with statistics relating to cattle, and tfie income accruing 
therefrom to the zumindars. In this connection it is 
pleasant to be able to stride a more cheerful note. Plough cattle aud milch 
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cattle are sufficient for all agricultural anil domestic purnoses. It is infinitely 
to the credit of tfce Narnaul zaniindar, that though■ often on short commonB 
himself, he keeps his cattle in good conoition. Tim painf d spectacle afforded 
by the early morning muster of half-starred cattle outside the village homestead 
in, for instance, the Rajpura Nizainat of the State, never offends one in Narnaul. 
There are no doubt special reasons for this. For one thing, the i-alu or dwarf 
her, which grows so plantifully in the Narnaul District, is »n excellent fodder. 
For another, since the rabi crops is of little importance in large areas, the 
zemindar has acquired the haffifc of selling his plough cattie after the kharif, 
and it is directly worth his while t<» ke-p his animals m g>>od condition. But 
making all adowauce for the strength <>f these appeals to the commercial side of 
the Narnauli’s nature—and this is very str ugly developed—it should certainly 
be “ imputed to him for righteousness ” that he is “ merciful to his beasts." 
The framing of an estimate of the actu d net, income accruing from the sale of 
young stock and of milk products is a diffbmit business, and I cannot pretend 
to any expert knowledge od i he subject. I .ala Kahn Chand’s estimate appears 
to be reasonable, and we shall probably be well within the mark if we assume 
that the net profits for the whole district amount to at least a lakh of rupees. 

15. As remarked by the Assistant Settlement Officer, the fact of a rise 

it the vdue of agricultural prod.ice generally affords an 
Sist, m pnoea. argument for an increase in the Government demand. In 

this particular instance we need not delay to examine the soundness of this 
argument, fur the prices, which wo have now fixed for commutation purposes, 
are not higher than those which were assumed in Samv.it 1935. This does not 
of nou^se mean that railway construction ami the opening of foreign markets to 
the Indian cultivator have not had the same effect, in the Narnaul District as 
they have had over the whole Indian 0 mtiuent. 1 he meaning simply is that 
the Samvat 1935 prices were much higher than the average prices of a term 
of years of that period. 

16. The conclusions that are arrived at by this review of the first, six 
The necessity for a chapters of Lala Kalin Chand’s icport may, then, be 

lenient assessment. summed up as follows; We have to deal with a district 

dependent upon a light rainfall, which, though fairly reliable must, be expected 
to fail from time to time. The soil is on the whole fairly good, firmer, less 
undulating, and more loamy thau in the Bhatinda Tahsil, but lighter and more 
sandy than in Narwana. The Narnaul sand has, moreover, not the peculiar 
fertility and the faculty of retaining moisture of the Bhatinda sand. In fact 
there is this broad distinction, that in Bhatinda the beet soil grows kharif as 
well as rabi crops, whilst in the inferior soil rabi crops only can be raised; 
whereas in Narnaul the inferior-soil is only good for the poorer kharif crops, and 
bai ley and gram - the rabi staples—are sown on that land which is considered 
the best. The people have, though very frugal and excellent revenue-payers, 
not been able to pay the Stale demand in past years, although there is not 
a very heavy cash debt outstanding against, the zamindars, and alienations 
have been comparatively few : this is only due to the bad security they can offer. 
The profits of agriculture are small, and land is consequently cheap. The 
poverty of the people is attested not only by vital statistics, but by the very simple 
and parsimonious lives they lead Their dwellings are very poor, their clothing 
scant in quantity and coarse in quality, their women unadorned, their recreations 
few, and their food of the cheapest. All these facts point to the necessity for a 
more lenient, more careful, and more discriminating assessment. For the pres¬ 
ent, demand is uuequally distributed, and in particular, presses too heavily on 
the well lauds. 


17. Lala Kahn ('hand has prefaced his examination of the net assets 
estimate with a lucid explanation of the system of cultiva- 
i be net asBetsBtimate. t j ou j 0 vogue in this district. The crops we have had 

under inspection during Settlement are six in number, from the Kharif of 
Samvat 1958 to the Kabi of 1961. As shown by the Assistant Settlement 
Officer in paragraph 58 of bis report, the average of these harvests may be 
taken as fairly representing the normal of a cycle of years. 



The table, which is given in paragraph 59 of the report, shows that of 
the area actually sown, the following percentages fail to bear a crop on the 
average in four assessment circles :—• 

Per cent . 


Fas-i-Koh 


(•« 

... 43 

Mohindragsrh-khas ... 

. . . 


... 31 

Nalawati 


» ♦ • 

... 35 

Martnml-ktiaR 

♦ » • 


... 23 


Wo are here obviously dealing with figures regarding which large assump¬ 
tions have to be made, and these figures have a very direct bearing on our 
produce estimate. I can only say that 1 have subjected them to a most rigid 
scrutiny* and believe that they may be accepted as fairly representing the 
actual state of affairs. 


They are further illustrated in the following table in which the com¬ 
parison is between the failed and the sown area for each class of soil in each 
assessment circle In order to reconcile this statement with that given ! W 
Lala Kahn ('hand in his report, it must be understood that his figures compare 
crops sown and matured with the total cultivation in the whole of each assses- 
menfc circle, whereas mine compare crops matured with crops sown in each 
soil class, as well as for the whole of each circle, 



Statement showing percentages of area cropped and area jailed on area sown (or each daze «•/ land in each assessment circle. 
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In this statement we see the relative values of the different classes of soil 
so far as these are affected by failure to mature, the other factor being of 
course the amount of the outturn of the matured crop. 

The chahi areas in the I’as-i-Koh and Nalawati Circles may be ignored, 
being (vide the table on page 42 of the Assessment Report) only 1 per cent, in 
the former and less than l per cent, in t he latter of the area sown. In the two 
TahsiUkhas Circles the proportion of chahi cultivation to total cultivation is 9 
and 15 per cent, of the former figure. Eighty-four per cent, matures in Mohindra- 
garh and 86 per cent, in Narnaul. In the case of bdraui cultivation the figures 
for all classes of soils are— 


Circle. 

Matured, 

Failed. 

Total. 

Pas i-Koh ... 





56 

44 

100 

llohimlraparh-khas 

... ... ... 

... 

... M, 


67 

83 

100 

Nalawati 


... 

... 

... 

66 

34 

100 

NarranKkhaa 

. 



... 

70 

30 

100 


The figures for the three different, classes of soil are a little in and out. The 
year t^ainvat 19h9was particularly unfavourable foi the crops sown in the stiffer 
soils, and we cannot of course expect that the three years’ observation will 
give us exactly the right figures in detail, though the broad results may, as 1 
have stated above, be accept*d as fairly accurate On the whole, seeing that 
the outturn of the matin er crops on iau.sH I may be assumed to be double that 
of the bhur crops, whilst more valuable crops are sown on the sm erior soils, 
I think that, the genetal c< ndusion is justified that the ravsH 1 rules should be 
more than double the Ihw rates of the same circle, the ■/ ait si i 11 rates taming 
between the two. 1 dwdl on this point because the experience of cur jangal 
tract, with which the xnemln is of the Council of Regency are more familiar, is 
that the lighter soils veiy nearly make up for theii smaller outturn by their 
faculty of retaining moist me and of yielding a tolerable harvest in a year of very 
scanty rainfall. In this respect the sand of Narnaul is very unlike the sand of 
hhatinda, 

18. I lmve nothing to offer in the way of criticism of the rates of outturn 
winch have been assumed bv the Assistant Settlement 
Crops and outturn. Officer, for the reason that I have cotisideied them in detail 

wth Lula Kabn Chand, and have approved the rates summarised in paragraph 
fdl of his leport.. Cotton and jowdr in the Narnaul-kbas and Nalawati Circles, 
anil to ti loss extent joirdr in the Mobiudragarh-khaS Ci'de, are crops wmth 
taking into consideration ; but bnjra is by far the most.important kbarif mop 
in the whole district, whilst pulses occupy a considerable area. In the light 
soils of the Pas-i-Koh and Mobindragatb-kbas Codes cheap fodder crops are 
also largely cultivated. Ti e area under wheat amounts to 2 Red per cent, 
only of the total area of matured crop in the two Tabsil klias Circles, barley 
accounts for C per cent, in Mohimlragarh and 9 per cent, in Narnaul. These 
areas ate small. The outturn is, however, exceptionally heavy, especially in 
i he case of barley grown on well lands. Actual experience, as well as 
Mr. O'Dwyor’s rates for the tJehror Tahsil of the Alwar Mate, justify our 
;t„M. option of an out t urn of 13 mautids per bin ha on the Moltimlragarli, and 
14 niaunds on (be Nto nan] wells. Gram is the only other important raid crop. 
'i'he following table shows the estimated value of the kharif and rabi crops, 
respectively, in the various assessment circles :— 


Assessment Circles. 


t*aS‘i»Kf>b ... ... ... ... 

Inhfril-khas 

Total Tahan Mohindragarli 

Nahmfiti ... 

Talmil-kha* ... ... ... 

Total Tabsjl Narnaul 

Total District 


| Total valuk of I'hoiiice. 

Kbarif. 

Kabi. 

Total. 

Kh. 

1,39,458 

3,30,633 

Bs. 

7,485 

2,00,283 

6a. 

1.46,913 

5,36,866 

4,70,0^1 

2,07,718 

6,77,809 

45,554 

6,72,797 

9,762 

4,05,742 

65,315 

9,78,639 

6,18,351 

4,15,504 

10,33,855 

10.8H.442 

0,23,222 

17,11,664 
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19. The npt assets estimate based oo rents in kind has been carefully 
Kind rents *nd the worked out by Lalrt Kahn Chand. At the same time, the 
net assets estimate, areas on which kind rents are paid are so small, that he 

rightly concludes that we cannot base our assessment on the results arrived at. 
For the chain lands one-third, and for the bdrdni two-fifths, have been taken as 
the average share of the produce realised by the landlord. A deduction of 4per 
cent, of the gross produce has been allowed for menials' dues, and a liberal fodder 
allowance has been made in the case of chaki cultivation. The results are shown 
in the table in paragraph 74 of the report. According to these calculations the 
total net assets in the four assessment circles are as under— 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Pas-i-Koh . 

Mohindragarh-khas 

• •• •»» ... 56,141 ) 

... 2,01,264 / 

2,57,405 

Nftlawati 

Narnaul-khas . 

. 23,126] 

••• m. im 3,78,723 j 

4,01,849 


20. It follows that the kind rent area being small, the cash rent area is 
CnshrontB and the net comparatively large in this district. Clash rents afford, of 
aaeetn estimate. course, the most valuable of all guides for assessment 

purposes; but we have to satisfy ourselves that they have been correctly 
recorded, and that they are true competitive rents. Fortunately Lala Kahn 
Chand has investigated this matter himself with the greatest diligence. 


Thirty-six per cent, of the cultivated area is held by tenauts-at-will 
paying cash rent; but for the reasons given by him in paragraph 75 of his 
report he lias decided, in the case of the Mohindragarli-khas Circle, to take as his 
guide the average of the rents in tlie thirty selected representative villages, in 
which he was able to make thorough personal investigations. The rents for each 
class of soil in each assessment circle are compared with the Bnhror cash rents 
in paragraph 75 of the report, and the net assets estimates based on cash 
rents, with the income from milk products and the sale of young stock added, 
are as follows :— 

Rs, Its. 

Paa-i-Koh . 54.740 » 

Mohiudragarh-khas ... ... ... ... 2,47,201 f ’’ ’ 


Nalawwti 

Narnaul-khas 


26,385 1 
4,60,650 J 


4,87,035 


21. The results of applying our standard of assessment, namely 62£ 
The state *har« of the net per cent, of the net assets (cesses included), to the above 
»88et«estimates. estimates are tabulated in paragraph 78 of the report; soil 

rates, and the incidence of the demand on the cropped areas, for each class of 
laud in each assessment circle, being also given. Omitting details, and the rates 
per bigha. on cultivated and on cropped areas, the estimates of the Htate's demand 
thus arrived at may be summarised as follows :— 
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Ba. 

R «. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Rs. 

Ba, 

Be. 

Beaed on kind rent. . 

35,088 

1,26,190 

1,60,878 

14,454 

2,36,702 

2,62,156 

4,12,034 

Baaed on cash rents . 

34,313 

1,64,601 

1,88,714 

16,490 

2,87,906 

3.04,3116 

j 

4,93.110 

Average of above 

34,651 

1,40.140 

1,74,791 

15,472 

2,62,304 

2,77,776 | 

4,52,527 


22 . For facility of reference I reprint here the statement given in patu- 

other aaBBsamantgnidas 80 . of the Assessment Report, which shows the various 

other estimates which we may adopt as guides in framing 
our demand. The way in whioh these have been arrived at, and the remarks oi 












the Afiftintant Settlement Officer regarding their reliability, need not be restated, 
.All that Lala Kahn Chand has written is much to the point. 


Detail of ••fcim&te. 


Jama* by applying Hewari 
rutng, <\h 8 ti Circle for 
Nprn»n!.k>iM8 and Hill 
Circle for other*.«*«hancoc 

! by t 

j Jhpms by applying 
' Brhror rate* Chak II, 
redaoed by , ? 0 ... 

Jflmaa by up* ^ Haryana 
p'yiog Bbi- l 
wanj rate* 1 for ^ 

1 Pa«-i KobCir- | Ohak 
; ole J bag.«r 

i Jam«M by applying tw 
| revenue racea of Satnvnt 
) lt»35 reduced by after 
allowing a fall of 3 per 
1 cent, ip pficea ... 

Jama-4 by applying the 
rau-e of bam vat ly-i7 
including 

darm a by taking & prop* 
produce enhanced by i . 
bnmv bv i D©t a*»t*eu 
estimate* 

P-«* ut Jam 4 ... 



23. Before passing to a consideration of Lala KahD Chand’s assessment 
R.rmssi. nx m. .iisu 9# d proposals, the two matters requiring special orders, which 
W6118, are discussed in paragraphs 81 und 82 of his report, may be 

dealt with. The first of these relates to the remission of assessments op well 
areas, when for no fault. < f the owne”, irrigation becomes impracticable. It is 
particularly necessary that this measure of protection should be accorded to wills 
in this tract of country, where the supply of water ha" th« disconcerting habit 
of failing altogether. The .Council of Hegencv will, jL am confident, have no 
hesitation iu following ttie lead of the Punjab Government in this matter, and 
orders may, I think, issue, as proposed by Laja Kahn Chand. 

24 Tbo facts regarding the henna cultivation have been clearly set forth 
by the Assistant Settlement Officer. A reference on this 
subject is, I believe, now before the Council of Regency. 1 
incline to the opinion that the State ought to have prevented any interference 
yrith the water 3upply which mado bepna cultivation practicable, and profitable, 
both to the State and to the persons engaged in it. I am not, however, convinced 
that the falling off in the area under henna is entirely due to the vexatious 
interference of the contractors, and the action of Morari Lai; nor do I thiuk 
that if the restrictions on the P ile of their share of the produce by the cultivators 
are removed, and Morari La! is prevented from diverting water from the stream 
which irrigates the henna lands, there wjl) necessarily be any great revival of 
henna cultivation. I understand that the plants, which have never been renewed 
since the Nawab of Jhajjar first introduced them, are worn out, and that the 
former prosperity of this industry could only be fully restored by the re-stocking 
of the henna plantations at considerable expense, I think that if the State is 
prepared to secure the water-supply, and to allow the cultivators to 
sell their own share of the crop without any restrictions the system of 
taking haiai at half rates might be continued. At the same time, I think t.be 
local Nazim might be instructed to make proposals for the replanting of the 
henna lands, half of the expense of which might be borne by the State and half 
by the zaraitulars, 'takavi grants being made to the latter, if necessary. 

25. At the close of paragraph 84 of his report Lala Kafin Chand 
has summarised the statistics bearipg on the assessment, 
AtMMtnec propom which we have already considered. Jn Chapter X be has 

discussed the circumstances of each assessment circle in detail, and has made bis 
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aiseaament proposals. All that Lala Kalin Chand has written is so much to the 
point, that an abstract, of his argument would necessarily omit points which 
ought to be considered, whilst mere repetition in this review would be useless. 
Moreover, I have little in the way of criticism to offer, for the reason that 
I have been closely associated with Lala Kahn Chand at every stage of assess* 
ment operations, and the conclusions which he has so ably piesented, are those 
which I had arrived at before I commenced writing this review. The Council 
of Regency naturally look to me r.o conduct them through the maze of figures 
which illustrate this report to some clear end definite issues regarding which 
thoy can form their own judgment. They will want to know two things. 
“Are we justified in reducing the re veil ue to the extent proposed?” “Should 
we make even larger reduction?” I may explain, then, that 1 value more 
than all the calculations made in this report the results of the personal 
village to village inspections made by myself and Lala Kahn Chand. 
Adopting tentative rates, based on the information gathered to enable 
me to write the Forecast Rep >rt, which I laid before the Council in the 
year A. D. 1903, I made a careful and detailed inspection of I Of* villages 
in this district at the commencement of last year. Lala Kuhn Chand, working 
on exactly the same lines, inspected all the remaining villages. This year I 
went over the ground again in about eight villages J had seen before, inspected 
thoroughly 32 more villages, and in a more cursory way some ten others. I have 
thus made myself thoroughly acquainted with the circumstances of more than 
half the villages in the district; and as the villages inspected by me were 
situated in every part of every assessment circle, Lala Kahn Chand, who had 
learned to see eye to eye with me, was able to make estimates for the villages 
1 did not see, on precisely the same lines as in the case of the villages we visited 
together. I started on the assumption that we should have to reduce the total 
demand in the two fahsils by something between Ks. 40,l>0*» and R*. 50,000; 
but I found that ii would not be necessary to give relief to this extent. When 
we find that a certain village has been paying in the past a certain demand 
without difficulty or distress, we are on safe ground when we assume that 
similar villages in the same locality with similar advantages of Soil or of water 
can (making allowance for the personal equation, or in other words Rajput 
disabilities) pay revenue at the same fates. We do not of course attempt to 
reduce everything to a dead level. The weaker beast and the stouter cannot 
be made to carry the same load. And an enhancement, or a reduction, justified 
by actual soil conditions, may be too large to impose at one fell swoop, or 
more than the circumstances of the people really require. The results of the 
village inspections above referred fo, and the estimates made for each village 
on the spot, correspond in the aggregate very nearly to the demands now 
proposed for each circle. 

The following table, taken from paragraph 93 of the report, compares the 
demand which I now propose with the existing demand, with the five-eighths 
net assets demand, with the demand obtained by applying the last Settlement 
rates to the present, cultivated ares, and with the demand arrived at by total¬ 
ling the estimates made for each village separately 
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;9). Proposed per cent, increase or decrease 

iti the present demand. 

-•7 

-6'9 

-4-9 

f6’8 

—7'8 

—7'2j 
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It will be seen that in the case of the two Narnaul Circles I propose to 
go slightly below the lest named estimates, and to this extent my own ideas as 
to the assessments have been modified by the arguments of Lala Kahn Chand. 
In the Pas-i-koh Circle 1 recommend a reduction of 0’7 per cent, on the present 
demand, a reduction of 5 9 per cent, in Mohindragarh-kbas, an increase of 
5'8 per cent, in the Nalawati Circle, and a decrease of 7’b per cent, iu 
Narnaul-khas. 

26. The soil rates, which according to our calculations fairly discrimi- 
„ nate between the different classes of soil and give the 

Soil ratas. , , , . . ° 

assessments recommended for acceptance, are— 


Boil class, 

Pas-i-Kob. 

Mohindragarh. 

B9j 

Narnaul-kha*. 




Ri. a. p. 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

K». 

a. 

P- 

B*. a. 

P- 

Cfl£hi I ... 

. 

... 

2 0 

0 

8 

4 

o 

2 

0 

0 

3 8 

0 

H ... 

fc 

Total Cbabi 


1 8 

0 

S 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 8 

0 



1 11 

4 

2 18 

4 

1 

0 

8 

3 e 

9 

(tansli J ... 

..V 


0 12 

0 

1 

O 

0 

0 13 

6 

1 2 

0 

„ II ... 

... ... ... 

... 

0 6 

8 

• 

11 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 13 

0 

Bhur. 

. 


0 4 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

0 

O 8 

8 


Total Barani 


0 4 

11 

0 

10 

6 

0 11 

1 

O 5 

2 

Ail-round rates 

. 


(1 5 

0 

0 

18 

4 

0 It 

2 

1 4 

5 


27. I do not think that the Council of Regency will require any furl her 
Proponed assessments elaboration of argument to prove that the assessments 
further considered. proposed for the various circles are relatively fair. Lala, 

Kahn Chand’s summary of the circumstances of each circle should be convinc¬ 
ing on this point. Narnaul-khas Circle gets the largest reduction, because it 
was iu the past the most, heavily assessed, and because in pursuance of a settled 
policy, we are lightening the burden on the wells, which are most numerous 
in this circle. It pay* the highest rates, because the soil is the best, and because 
the water is nearer the surface, and on the whole better for irrigation purposes 
than in Mohiudragarh. The Pas-i-Koh Circle, whilst the demand remains 
practically the same, pays by far the lightest rates, because it is the poorest, 
and its soil the worst in the district The Moiiindiagarh-khas receives the 
smallest reduction, but has an all-round rate of Re. 0-13-4 only per bighn, as 
compared with Re. 1-4*5 in Narnnul-khas, The Nalawati Circle is the only 
one in which there is an increase. It was comparatively lightly assessed 
in the past and the soil is good. The all-round barani rate is Re. 0-11-1 
comparing with Re, 0-15-8 tn Narnanl-khas, to which, qua soil it is not very 
inferior, and with Re. 0-10-5 in Mohindragarh-khas, in which the soil is on 
tl;e whole very much lighter and less productive. The rise cannot be larger, 
because there is no well irrigation, and because a g» eater increase would press 
heavily on a people wlio are not, well off, and who always suffer severely iu 
rears of prolonged drought. 1 imagine that the knowledge which the members 
of the Council of Regency possess of the circumstances of the Narnaul District 
will have prepared them for a proposal that the State demand should bs 
reduced. The facts which I have presented for consideration in this 
review will, I think, convince them that such a reduction is necessary; 
and if they seek for proof that I am not suggesting a larger surrender 
of State revenues than is necessary, the fact that the application of the revenue 
rates of neighbouring British Districts would, after making due allowance 
for the different standard of assessment, lead to a still further reduction, 
should satisfy them on this point. If, on the other hand, the Council wish for 
evidence, apart from that afforded by the figures in this report, that 1 am not 
recommending too heavy an assessment, they may be re-assured by the consi¬ 
deration that the rates recently adopted by Mr. O’ Dwyer in Alvrar territory 
abjoning would give a substantial increase. They will also bear in mind that 
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the total reduction proposed does not, indicate the extent o f the relief afforded 
to the more heavily assessed villages for in many villages f «m, whilst 
keeping below rates, increasing the revenue. The mere equitable distribution 
now made should alone have the effect of making the burden of taxation faHy 
proprotionate to the strength of those who have to bear it. 

I would, therefore, ask for sanction to the following assessment in round 
figures:— 

Rs. 

Y’.as-i-Koh ... ... ... ... ... SH/.HK) 

Mobmdragarh-khas ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,27,700 

Total Tahsil Mohindragarh ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,50,600 

Nalawatn ... ... ... ... ... ... )3,2o0 

.'Narnaul-kha.s ... ... ... ... ... ... 2,45,000 

Total Tahsil Naixaul... ... ... ... . . ... ... 2,58,200 

Total District ... ... .. ... .. ... ... 4,14,800 

ti8. The orders of the Council of Regoncy are required on the following 

■L*oini requiring orders. pQlUt8 . 

1. The system of remission of revenue on disused wells (Assistant 

Settlement Officer’s paragraph 81, Settlement Commissioner’ 
paragraph 21). 

2. The system of as»eseraent of area under henna cultivation 

(Assistant Settlement Officer’s paragraph 82, Settlement 
Commissioner's paragraph 22). 

3. The proposed assessment (Assistant Settlement Officer's paragraph 

113, Settlement Commissioner’s paragraphs 23, 21 and 25;. 

4. The future treatment of past balances (Assistant Settlement 

Officer’s paragraph 94). 

5. The El'tq-ul-Tahsil cess ( Assistant Settlement Officer’s paragraph 

90) 

6 . The additional allowance of 1 percent, for cash iiu'ms (Assistant 

Settlement Officer’s paragraph 93). 

7. The flari Has cess (Assistant Settlement Officer’s paragraph 99). 

3. The </<inxhulti tax stmi raalba rates (Assistant Settlement Officer’s 
paragraphs 103, 104). 

9 . The revenue instalments (Assistant Settlement Officer’s paragraph 
106). 

10. Introduction and term of Settlement (Assistant Settlement 
Officer’s paragraph 107). 

With the other points enumerated in paragraph 108 of Lala Kahn Chand’s 
report I have dealt myself, with the exception of (It), the treatment of 
miscellaneous cash allowances (Assistant Settlement Officer’s paragraph iOOi. 
With regard to these, Lala Bhagwau Das, Revenue Member of the Council of 
Regency, has already asked me to collect materials for a report. I have, under 
instructions from Lala Bhagwan Das, passed orders regarding the. State-owned 
lands referred to by the Assistant Settlement Officer in paragraph 102 of 
his report, and have sent a copy of my orders to the Council of Regency for 
information. 

As to the points referred to in clauses 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 above, 
1 support Lala Kahn Chand’s proposal for the reasons given by hirr. With 
regard to the malba rates my orders would be, as they were in Btiatinda and 
Narwana, that where the villages concerned consider that their prisemr. .a.-ee 
are sufficient, those should not bt* raised, but merely nltereri ;u a<;-i :h*j 
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may be convenient fractions of a rupee. The rates quoted by Lala Kahn 
Chand are merely intended to be the maximum allowable. With regard to 
the remission of past balances, in addition to the arguments put forward by 
the Assistant Settlement Officer, the fact that the severe frosts of this winter 
have cruelly spoiled the present rabi crops, affords a further reason for the 
measure of leniency proposed. 

As to the term of Settlement, I feel every confidence that the demand 
now proposed is fair, both to the State and to the people, and, since the circum¬ 
stances of the traot under assessment are not likely to be materially altered 
for many years to come, I have no hesitation in recommending that the Set¬ 
tlement be made from the Kharif of Samvat 1962 for thirty years. . 

29. Lala Kahn Chand has written a most excellent report. He has 
marshalled his facts admirably, aod has explained his 
proposals with great lucidity. His conduct of the Settle¬ 
ment operations throughout has been admirable. He had had many difficulties 
to contend with, and deserves the greatest credit for the way in which he has 
surmounted these, as well as for the careful supervision he has exercised over 
both the work and the conduct of his subordinates That ho has been well 
served by his officers is largely due to the example he has set them. Lala Ram 
Kishen Das, a native of the Patiala State, who was promoted to the Super- 
intendentship in this district about a year ago, has more than satisfied me. 
He has made the beat use of his opportunities, and has proved himself to be a 
valuable and reliable officer. All the Deputy Superintendents have worked 
well. 


Patim.a : 

Dated the 18 th March 1905. 


i 


F. POPBAM YOONG, Majok, 
Settlement Commissioner, Patiala State . 



No. 


From 


To 


Rai KAHN CHAND, 

Assistant Settlement Officer, Barnaul Circle. 

Major F. POPHAM YOUNG, c.i.e., 

Settlement Commissioner, Patiala State. 


Dated 1 7th January 1905. 

Sir, 

1 have the honour to submit herewith my Assessment Report, with 
appendices and statements, on the two Tehsils of MoUindragarli and Narnaul 
for your perusal and orders. 


I have the honour to bo, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
KAHN CHAND, Kapur, 
Assistant Settlement Officer, 



ASSESSMENT REPORT 

OF 

MOHINDRAGARH AND NARNAUL 


PART I.—Geographical Account and Preliminary Points. 


CHAPTER i.~geog.raphical description. 


Thb two tahsils of Mohindragarh (Kanaud) and Narnaul, which 
constitute the outlying frontier district of Mohindragarh, 
have been necessarily formed into a separate Nizamat, on 
account of their enthe isolation from the rest of the Patiala Slate. 


Introductory. 


Their geographical and ethnological circumstances are uniform, so that 
they can with advantage and economy of space be treated in a single 
assessment report, and this report will consequently deal with both of them 
together, 

2. The whole of the district is comprised of 2S9 estates, and measures 
Territorial Ration , 575-34 square miles according to topographical survey 

dimeusionu and bound- and 575-65 miles according to our measurements; it is 
aries - therefore the smallest district of the Patiala State. The 

widest part from east to west is found along the northern boundary, and 
measures 22 miles, while the central strip, where the two tahsils meet, is only 
5 miles wide, this being the narrowest width. The extreme length from north 
to south is 45 miles. 

The district is situated at a distance of 13H miles from the headquarters 
of the State, and, as appears from the map, is str rounded on all sides by foreign 
territory. Beginning from the north-western injunction of Loharti, Jaipur 
and Patiala, the entire western and s uthern borders and about one-third of 
the eastern boundary, right up to a point just opposite the town of Narnaul, 
ate enveloped by the important Bajputana States of Khetri, Jaipur and Alwar; 
the remainning two-thirds of the eastern line and the whole of the northern 
border being covered by tracts belonging to the sister Phulkian States of 
Nabha and Jind. The boundary circle is completed by the tiny State of 
Loharu, which touches a length of 5 miles on the north-western extremity. 

The situation itself explains the force of foreign influence, and the 
peculiar political, fiscal and agricultural circumstances, which so signally 
distinguish the tract from the rest of the Patiala State, 

3- The tract may be briefly defined as forming two compact blocks 
Brief description of the of about equal magnitude, separately known as Moliiu- 
dragarb and Narnaul Tahsils, linked together by a narrow 
neck at the centre, and as being somewhat irregular in shape, on account of 
its altering breadth and the innumerable curves and projections found along 
its boundaries. 

The northern or the Mohindragarh Tahsil, though containing a few 
patches of good loamy soil in the north and east, chiefly consists of light 
sandy soil, which is seen in its worst form in the western portion containing 
the north-western block of villages known as “Pasi-koh.” In the southern 
part of the tahsil are found a cluster of petty estates with a cool sandy soil, 
marked with the growth of “ jand and kikar” trees and furnishing an example 
of the richest well irrigation of the district. Marching southwards to the 
Narnaul Tahsil the sandy soil gradually passes into a harder loam, wiiicli goes 
on increasing in fertility as it runs further south - of course with minor 
exceptions—and culminates in the most fertile tract in the extreme south, 
which is comprised of rich dark brown soil, best suited to the growth of cotton 
and-rabi crops. Though not absolutely free from sandy tracts of pom- nature 
into which the good loamy soils suddenly merge, the Narnaul Tahsil is decidedly 
favoured by nature with better soil than Mohindragarh: aud the above fact, 
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coupled with the larger number of irrigation wells it contains, renders it more 
populous and productive, Tho entire tract thus exhibits a strange combination 
of good, average and bad lands, the distinction between which must not be lost 
sight of in our assessment work. 

4. It is marked with an abundance of low-tying ridges of different 
Hills, how they effect formations, which in certain parts appear in the shape 

the country . of isolated spurs, standing in the midst of otherwise flat 

country and disturbing its evenness; while in others they form continuous 
chains of small hillocks, separating one group of villages from another, and 
sending numerous small torrents of water down their slopes in the rains. 

Except in the rainy season, when they are covered with tufts of 
temporary verdure, they present a dry and unattractive appearance, and their 
general barrenness is only emphasized by the growth of a few stunted and 
sickly bushes, which are either cut up for fuel or furnish some grazing for 
the numerous herds of goat and sheep, mostly kept by the people for the 
speculative butchers of Narnaul and Mohindra»R,rh. With the exception of 
the hills in the southern part of the Narnaul Tahsil, which are m ire rocky 
in nature, their skirts are composed of an unproductive mixture of samf 
and small particles of gravel, which is gradually washed awnv by the action 
of the rains, and running through the ^nullahs ’’ which carry the hill drainage, 
is often deposited on cultivated areas and deteriorates their germinating 
qualities. 

The Dhosi hill, situated three miles west of Narnaul, witfy two tiuy spurs 
tying on its front, at a small distance from eauh other, commonly known as 
“ chuchies,” or breasts of the great female mountion giant, is the loftiest, 
approaching a height of 2,188 feet above the sea leyel, and is specially noted 
for the sanctity in which it is held by the neighbouring Hindu population, 
who assemble there on periodical pilgrimage fairs. It shows the ruins of a big 
fortof pre-Muhammadan times, and is supposed to be the seat of the devotions of 
an old Hiudu sage, “ Chaman Rishi, ” from whom the Dbusar clan claim their 
descent. 

These hills, though having little influence on the agriculture of the 
district beyond what has been said above, or beyond the fact that they supply 
the two important dry streams of Kasaoti and Dohau with their drainage water 
together with these streams, are the only physical features of the district 
deserving of mention. They contain in parts considerable mineral properties 
and are the source of the supply of good kankar, roofing slabs, building 
stones, remarkably good limestone (for whitewashing), and last but not least 
large pieces of white marble stone, resembling that found in the Makrana Mines 
of Rujputana. Mica is found in abundance in the southern hills of Mosnuta, 
and there are signs of copper and iron ore here and there, Apart from an 
annual income of Rs. 4,153 derived from the leasing of the various stone 
quarries and the whitewashing lime quarry of Dhani Bathotha, the State has 
hitherto not, gained much from their products, bpt the opening of the Rewari- 
Phulei a chord line and the increasing interest of tho authorities in this sub¬ 
ject might bring them to a greater importance. 

5. The country is apparently situated at a high level, averaging about 
Rain atreMms and their 1,100 feet above the sea, and sloping generally towards the 

effects on agriculture two rain streams of Kasaoti and Dohan, it carries all its 
drainage Roraebow or other to them. Almost all of the southern blocks, or the 
bulk of the Narnaul Tahsil, drains off to the former, which, coming from the 
Torawati Pargana of Jcypur .itpte, enters the district at its southernmost 
point, and running due north, through the heart of the tahsil, leaves it at its 
north-eastern corner, after meeting its mam affluent, the Jludak, near the town 
of Narnaul. The northern block, or the eutiro tahsil of Mohindragsrb, together 
with parts of Narnaul, send their ram water to the latter, or Dohan, which is 
by far the moro important of the two, on account of its being in touch with 
the district for a longer distance, and op account of the larger amount of 
Water which it carries. Originating also in the Jeypur territory, it flows some¬ 
what parallel to its sister stream of Kasaoti, at adistance of from 12 to 18 miles, 
partly beyond the Narnaid boundary and partly through its north-weaterq 
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projection, till it enters the south-west of Mohindragarh Tahsil in an easterly 
direction, which it maintains only for a short distance, and soon resuming its 
northerly course, which is followed right up to the boundaries of the tahsil, 
empties itself in the plains of Dadri, These streams are dry for the most 
part of the year, and only flow with good rainfall. They frequently cut away good 
land or injure it by depositing sand, bnt they occasionally throw silt here and 
there, which is gradually formed into cultivated patches known as “ khatlies, ” 
very much poorer in nature than the “sailab” lands of the Punjab. So far they 
do more harm than good to cultivation, but their main importance lies in their 
improving the quality and quantity of wells, which are mostly sunk m the 
vicinity of tbeir courses. The rise and fall of the waier level of these wells 
depends on the frequency or otherwise of their floods, and a constant failure of 
floods for some time loaves some of them absolutely dry. Affecting thus the 
richest system of cultivation by encouraging the sinking of wells they, in 
fact, supply the life-blood of this country; and the question of diverting their 
courses or utilising their waters by means of embankments, which has of late 
been under consideration, is therefore a doubtful one. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that the water of some of their tributaries coming solely from 
within the district limits may be usefully stored for agricultural benefits; 
and the circumstances of the country demand that experiments of this kind be 
made with the object of giving some relief to the people rather than 
of a pecuniary gain to the Stale, 
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agricultural prosperity of this tract depends upon a well distribut¬ 
ed rainfall, which not only affects the dry cultivation, but 
also maintains the quality and quantity of water supply in 
the well-*, and renders the brackish wells capable of pro¬ 
ducing even a heavier crop than the sweet wells. 

We cannot get any reliable figures of rainfall for a long enough series 

(b) Want of actual of past years, as 8ytiioii'fl rain-gauge was only intro- 

" e " r ' ls ' duced here in June 1902 A. 1), The figures available on 

which anv reliance could be placed are therefore only for the two years 1902-03 
and 1903-04. 

The following statement compares the rainfall at Mohindragarh and 

(c) Comparison with Narnaul with that at the adjoining stations for the above 
the adjoining stations. two y ear t,—the first of which was a little below average, 
and t he second of a decidely favourable rainfall:— 


Rainfiil] and itR effects : 
(a) ** General effects of 
rainfall.*' 


Station. 

II 

April. ! 

May. 1 

- 1 

Juno. 

j ‘Aof 

,i 

1 

90 

3 

to 

0 

September. J 

Total, April to j 
September. ! 

October. j 

-1 

November. j 

December. || 

b* 

ctf 

0 

S 

►“5 

h 

£ 

e 

© 

£ 

'i 

. o 

I* 

as 

a 

1 . 

11 

O cc 

3 o 

a — 

H 

£ 

© 

-4 

II 

Bhiw/mi ... 

•25 

•64 

1*63 

4’54 

2-37 

4‘68 

l^'Ol 


... 

; 

•32 


•28 

•67 

14-68 

Rewari . 

■08 

•49 

2'22 

6'4Q 

2'26 

3-23 

14 68 


... 

.4* 

m 


« 

*45! 


15-76 

Behror 


111 

158 

404 

i 4‘94 

j 

2'8(i 



... 




■641 


15 83 

Mohindragarh. 

1 

•33 

•96 

5'09 

5’66' 

I 

6‘77 

18'81 

•64 






1-20 


Narnaul . 


•25' 

295 


4’6fi! 

t 

; 

317 

1512 

■71 


... 

i 

•22 

•43 

1'40 

16-58 


Thus the average for the two tahsils is higher than for the three adjoining 
centres ; and we can safely depend on taking an average of these centres for a 
longer period as nearly representing the average of the tract under assessment. 
The results of the two tahsils compared together show an appreciable increase in 
Mohindragarh, where we want less rain than in Narnaul, on account of the great 
preponderance of light sandy “ bhur.” As a fact the year 1902-03, when 
the annual rainfall was only 12'58 inches, was more favourable to Mohindragarh 
Tahsil than the year 1903-04, when it had risen as high a* 22-44 inches, 1‘he 
difference in the two tahsils for the year 1903-04 is, however, a casual and 
extraordinary one, and it cannot be held that we always get mote rain in 
Mohindragarh than j.n Narnaul, or that the average rainfall in that tahsil is 
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higher. Taking the enquiry back to the last ten years, I proceed to give the 
average monthly and auuual rainfall of the three adjoining centres for that 
period in the following table, in order to arrive at a more accurate ave 1 age : — 


Stations. | 

M 

Oh 

<t 

May. jj 

® I 
a 

0 

£ 

>r> 

-O 

no 

a 

be 

p 

<1 

fa 

9 

X> 

9 

9 

4) 

a 

9 

cc 

O 

-*-» 

fa 

■g .2 
a) 

Li 

*« v 
+* m 

O i 

&-< 

October. | ( 

. 'i 

fa 

■D 1 

X 1 

E ; 

9 

U 

O 

fa 

9 

X 

9 

9 1 

O 1 

a? . 

ft ■ 

fa 

* 

a 1 
c 1 
a ■ 
v-s 1 

t 

PS 

3 

fa 

X 

ai 

t-t 

A 

o 

fa 

as 

S 

fa 

_D 

3 J 

tv 

o ctf 

-s 

Is 

o ^ 

H 

1 

fa 

CD 

9 

■& 

0 

E- 

Bhiwftpi. 

•23 

•58 

1-91 

416 

852 

3*21 

13-61 

•09 


■73 

•41 1 

■32 

•17 

1-72 

16-33 

Be wari.. 

•16 

•54 

2-86 

5-46 

378 

270 

•15 

•15 

•oo 

■ 43 1 

■53 

■43 



16-90 

Behror . 


■77 

1*48 

5'38 

395 

2-11 

1370 

•19 

•13 

60 

‘4o: 

l 

■25 

•14 

1-77 

15 47 


The average annual rainfall thus obtained, taking the three stations to- 
(d) Agsumable aver- gether, is nearer 10 incites than 15, and we can assume the 
•eje. former figure as representing the average annual rainfall 

bo^h Mohindragarh and Narnaul on considerations already stated. The 
following table, giving ten years’ annual results for the three adjoining stations, 
iq wipc^ yea^s, with a rainfall of less than 16 inches, are grouped separately 
from those receiving a larger amount, shows that, the total number of years in 
either oase is very nearly equal and thug justifies the above conclusion : — 


Below average (or, 16 inches). 


Station!. 

1895-96. 

1S96-07. 

ocT 

05 

05 

*-t 

S' 

00 

05 

QC 

o’ 

1 

05 

05 

00 

f-t 

2 i 

c 1 

Cl 

1 

1 962-03. ! 

! 

-W 

© 

CO 

© 

o. 

vH 

12-63 

9 

jf 

9 

Lb 

<1 

Bhiwani .. 

Bewari . 

Bahror . 


14'22 

12-83 

12'49 

14 37 

- 

15-45 

12-96 

4'82 

9'68 

7-11 

7'38 

1222 

11-53 

12-07 

1455 

10-67 

1251 

^206 




Above average (or 16 incites). 



Stations. 

, 










* rtS 

<X. 

o- 

00 

1895-96. 

«D 

05 

O0 

wfa 

j 

u6 

Oi 

C5 

00 

05* 

05 

OP 

05 

oc 

r-1 

3 , 

o 

X 

C5 

CO 

o 

oi 

o 

03 

~ ! 

3 

CO 

c. 

05 

Average. 

Bhiwani . 

2726 


1701 

... 

i 

27 77 

1 

17‘28 

22-33 

. 

3098 



2114 


23 07 

18-87 1 


2361 

Behror 

20 12 

1610 



18’26 

22-92 

1 


17-10 

18-9 


This amount, though hardly enough to encourage rabi sowings on “ barani ” 
lands, after maturing good kharif crops, can, if evenly distributed, produce a 
fairly good kharif and help a good deal in raising average rabi crops on the 
1 chahi ” lands, thus rendering the whole year tolerable for the agriculturist. The 
defect, however, sometimes lies more in its distribution thau its quantity. 
Const,ant showers at seed times often put, the zamindar to the trouble and 
expense of sowing his seeds more than once, and extraordinary intervals be¬ 
tween one shower and another often let the standing crops wither or burn on 
the spot. 

It would appear,,that the winter rains in this part of the country are 
(«) F»miae. and «c&r- very scarce, and that the monsoon rains, though varying 
oity much in quantity and distribution, are almost certain. A. 

single, failure.of, monsoon rains causes scarcity in the neighbouring British 


















districts, as well as in the Bagar Ilaqa, and this district, barring a few 
villages that solely depend on well irrigation, is not an exception to that rule. 


The following is a summary of the years of famine and scarcity caused 
by drought which have occurred during the past century, as ascertained from 
the Gurgaon and Rohtak R-eports and by local enquiry 



Year A. D. 




Samvat year. 

Nature of famine. 

1803-04 . 






1800 . 

Scarcity. 

1812-13 . 






I860 . 

Do. 

1817-18 . 






1874 . 

Do. 

1824-25 .. 






1881 . 

Do. 

1833-34 . 






1890 

Severn famine, 

1837-38 . 






1894 . 

Do. 

1843-44 . 






1900 

Scarcity. 

1850-51 






1907 . 

Do. 

1800-Gl 






1917 . 

Famine. 

1868-09 . 






1925 . 

Scarcity. 

1877-78 . 






1934 . 

Famine, 

1890-99 






1955 

Scarcity. 

1899-1900 . 






1956 . 

Famine. 


The conclusions derived from tho above data thus are : that rainfall 
plays a prominent part in the agriculture of thi# country ; 
Conclusions. that while averaging 16 inches annually it has varied from 

4-8 to 3098 during a period of ten years ; that it is often ill-distributed ; that 
out of ten years only two or three get enough rainfall to grow rabi crops on 
“ baraui ” lands, and that a season of scarcity or famine appears iu every eight 
years. 

7. The climate of the district in winter is comparatively more temperate 
ciimato and genera! than that of the Punjab proper. The months of April aud 

hoaitu of tho people. May are exceedingly hot, and the heat is marlo more intense 

and unpleasant by hot winds and sandstorms, which sometimes bring about 
cases of sunstroke, and are only stopped by the advent of the rainy season 
in the month of Juno or July. Nights in Kanaud are cooler than in Narnaul. 
The rainy season, known as ‘'chaumasa, ” is the best, aud is comparatively better 
than in the Punjab districts, where it often gets close and muggy. There is no 
malaria and the general state of health is good. The country has not, however, 
escaped from tho ravages of the bubonic plague, which is still raging in several 
villages while I am writing this report. There are complaints of guineaworm, 
mostly in the northern and western portions of Mohindragarh Tahsil, where 
tank water is most freely used by the people. Cases of pneumonia arc also met 
with among the rural population, caused by dry cold winds in winter, and 
chiefly due to the miserably insufficient clothing of the people. There are two 
charitable dispensaries in the district—one at Mohindragarh and the other at 
Narnaul—but an average zemindar cares little for the medical aid which is 
available so near at hand 

8. Communications have greatly improved since last Settlement by the 
Communications and construction of tho Revvari-Pliulera Railway, the llewari- 

trado. Narnaul Section of which was opened to traffic on the 

11th December 1904.. In another six months Bombay mails will be running 
from Phulerfi to Rewari vil Narnaul; and the Narnaul people may begin to 
trade direct with Bombay and Karachi. Trade is expected to flourish at 
Narnaul town,aud anew grain market near the Railway station h being erected 
through the intervention of the State. The goods received at the market will 
be exempted from octroi duty. Trade with Churu, Ramgarh, Singhana, Bisau 
aud Khefcri, and other smaller towns in the Bagar and neighbouring Rajpntana 
States, is carried through lcacha roads, with which the country is well served. 
Camels are the chief means of locomotion, but wheeled traffic also runs freely, iu 
spite of the driving being very heavy. The Narnaul and Mohindragarh towns are 
linked together by a kacha road, 100 feet wide, which was made in the famine 
year of Sam vat 1956 as a famine relief test-work, and extended right up to the 
northern boundary of the districts towards Dadri, at a <mst of about a lakh of 
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rupees. The metalling of this road was announced by the Council of Regency on 
their visit to this district in February 1903, but this has been deferred, I 
believe, on account of a Railway project being under contemplation. There are 
no trees on the roadside, a fact which deserves the attention of those in charge ; 
as a plantation of trees, apart from giving shade to travellers, may be a source of 
income to the State in due time. 

Government Telegraph offices have been established at Narnaul and 
Mohindragarh, and the postal arrangements have been improved. Tbe country 
has been placed on an equal footing with the rest of the Patiala districts, as 
far as communications are concerned. 

Though the surplus produce is not very large, there is a constant exodus 
of food grains towards the Bagar. Cotton is exported to Bombay, and a good 
kharif crop often results in the export of mung and bajra in large quantities 
towards Gujrat and Ahmedabad. Grain is imported from the Punjab in years 
of scarcity, and tbe ordinary imports, which are chiefly from Delhi, Muzaffarnagar, 
&e., consist mainly of gur, sugar, rice, piece-goods and kerosine oil. 


CHAPTER If.—PRELIMINARY POINTS. 


9. The improvement in communications, though of immense advantage to 


Commutation prices. 

railway via Rewari. 


the people at large, will, I think, result in tbe raising of the 
prices of only those products that used to be exported by 
The great demand for food grains from the Bagar generally 


keeps the prices higher in the Narnaul market than at places where greater 


facilities of communications have long been introduced, and the ready means of 
the import of such grains, which could be easily supplemented in times of great 
demand, might cause the prices to fall down. The above facts are borne out 
by comparing the Narnaul prices with thoso of such stations for a series of past 
years. Great caution is, therefore, required in assuming our commutation prices, 
and in dealing with such an uncertain subject some moderation is of course neces¬ 
sary. An account of how the enquiry about bazar and harvest prices was made 
as far back as the year Sam vat 1931 appears in my Forecast and Preliminary 
Report. The following set of prices, which were the same as fixed by 
Mr. O’Dwyer in his recent settlement of the Behror Tahsil in the Alwar State, 
were assumed by me for tbe two tahsils:— 


Prices in teers per rupe« of 



Considering the prices assumed at the recently settled tahsils of Bhatinda 
and Narwana, considering the fall in prices noticed since 1 had written my 
Forecast Report, and the fact that the zamindar can benefit by high prices only 
in years of surplus produce, and seeing that the present year in which prices 
have become lower than those assumed is a year of ordinary surplus, I feel 
inclined to make certain alterations in ray former estimate. The inclination is 
further supported by the fact that the zamindars in this country often make 
bargains with the grain-dealers, before the crops are cut, at much cheaper rates. 
J would reduce the rate of jowar, which is now selling at 38 seers per rupee, 
to 32 seers in all the assessment circles, while for bajra I would assume a rate 
of 27 seers instead of 26. I had assumed tho rate of mung along with moth 
and chaula, but the great demand of mung outside, and the export thereof 
through railway, has raised and will still raise its price very much. I would 
therefore increase the mung rate to that assumed for bajra in each assessment 
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circle, and would let all others stand as they are. After making these changes 
the altered prices will stand thus in comparison with the recently settled tahsils 
of Narwana, Bhatindaand Behror : — 


Khakif. 


£ . : In seers per n 27 30 27 27 20 27 ... 11 32 22 30 30 U 32 

2 a S rupee. 

2 giln rupees per 3-10-2 1-7-8 1-5-4 1-7-8 1-7-8 2 1-7-8... 3-10-21-4-0 1-13-1 1-5-4 1-5-4 2-13-8 1 . 4.0 

n Z | maund. 1 


Z .|[nseors per ... 27 30 27 27 ... 27 . 21 36 32 14 ... 

| -* i rupee, 
a I 

| <S ,ln rupees per ... 1-7-8 1-5-4 1-7-8 1-7-8 ... 1-7-8. 1-14-0 1-1-9 1-4-0 2-13-9 _ 

u 3 maund. 


iln soers per 


I S jin rupees per 3-10-2 
, — I maund. 


30 201 ... 29 


1 - 3-4 1 - 8-7 ... 1 - 6-1 


20[ 28 27 14 

20 1-0-10 1-7-8 2-13-9 


£ y t In soers per 
7 -a ru P° 6 ’ 


20 28 27 15 


S H In rupees per 3-10-2 1-7-8 1-4-0 1-7-8 1-7-8 1-7-81 

‘‘ rfj maund. 


2 1-0-10 1-7-8 2-10.8 


The prices assumed are uniform for all the assessment circles. Tbe 
improvement in communications, as already pointed out, is not likely to make 
any marked effect on them on account of the nearer situation to the Bagar 
tract of those circles that are farthest from the railway, and on account of the 
better quality of bajra staple produced there. In fact prices in the Mohindra- 
garli Talisil have hitherto been a little higher than at Narnaul, but small 
differences have been purposely ignored. Comparing the ubove prices agaiu with 
those assumed at tbe recently settled British Tahsils of Multan, Jkelum and 
Hirsa Fazilka iu the following table, it will appear that my estimates are not 
over cautious: — 

Prices in seers per rupee of 


Khaki f. 


Detail. 

Cotton. 

O 

N 

'cS 

1 a , 

1 

c3 

O 

ci 

U 

c£* 

CQ 

r t3 

a 

ti 

rd 

ft ^ 

C4. C3 

§ 2 

ti 

ts ,53 ■ 

5 , 

O « 

s 

Til. 

05 

S-t 

O 

Wheat. 

Barley, 

Gram. 

•jBijaJuqg 

Others 

Multan ... ... 

10 


27 ! 

24 

24 

24 

1 

10 


21 

29 

28 

14 


Jhelum 

11 

29 

. 

32 

28 

1 

28 

... 


25 

38 

34 

... 

... 

Sirsa . 

10 

30 

35 

27 

28 

28 

u 


22, 

40 

35 

14 


Mohindragarh. and 

Narnaul. 

11 


32 

27 

27 

29 

... 

1 

! 

20 ! 

28 

27 

14 

... 
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Admitting the similarity in general conditions of agriculture of the 
two tahsils, each of them is endowed with varying natural 
advantages, and must of course be considered separately 
in determining the assessment. It therefore only remains to see how far it will 
be advisable to split them up into minor subdivisions or assessment circles. 
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Assessment oircles. 


At the Settlement of Samvat 1935 the Barnaul estates were grouped 
(„> Assessment circles into four classes-" Ala ” (excellent), first second and 
»t last settlement. third,—and the Mohindragarh estates into the three last 

named ones, the selection being made without any regard to contiguity of situa¬ 
tion. The distribution, which was not disturbed at the revision of Samvat 
1947, stood as below :— 


Assessment Circles. 

Number oj villages ut Tahsils. 

Mohindragarh. 

Narnaul. 

Ala. . .. - . 


51 

first ... ... ... . 

68 

n 

Second 

27 

38 

Third . . ... ... . 

30 

8 

Total 

115 

168 


No assessment circles in the true sense of the word were thus framed, 
and have to build our proposals on an entirely new foundation. 


While writing my Preliminary and Forecast Report, 1 had proposed 
(b) Preliminary propo- to divide tho Mohiudragarh Tahsil into two assessment 
aula. eircles, one of which represents the homogeneous block 

of those sandy estates on the north-west which are separated from the 
rest of the tahsil, or the other circles, by a series of low-lying hills run¬ 
ning from south to north, known as the “ Satnali Range.” Whilst mention¬ 
ing the admittedly poor character of the tract known as “ Nalawati, ” 1 had 
contented myself with treating the whole of Narnaul Tahsil as one assess¬ 
ment circle. 


My knowledge of the district, I should confess, was not ripe enough 
,. D , then, and I have since gathered a good deal in my village 

in g from preliminary pro- inspections, which 1 have now finished, ana have hart the 
i J0Bals - benefit of the advice of the Settlement Commissioner during 

his last year’s tour. I ought to have made separate reference regarding any 
alterations in the above proposal, but as they were mere suggestions and no 
definite sanction was accorded to them, it is not too late yet to make amends. 


I have therefore, after giving full consideration to the subject, and apply¬ 
ing the knowledge which I have acquired in my detailed 
village inspections, made the following modifications:— 


(d) Present proposals. 


For the Mohindragarh Tahsil I have extended the limits of the north¬ 
western or “ Pasi-koh ” Circle by including a series of villages lying on the 
eastern skirts of the “Satnali Range.” These villages, though containing 
pieces of good soils and some well irrigation, have got a larger amount of sandy 
“bhur” of the worst type in their western parts, and are damaged considerably 
by tho various small torrents running in the rains down the hill slopes. The 
greater portion of their lands is thus even poorer than the proper “ Pasi-koh ” 
villages, and their disadvantages as regards sparseness of population almost 
equal. Viewed from a general standpoint, they show evident signs of poverty, 
and represent the worst type of village of the Mohindragarh Tahsil. 
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For the Narnaul Tahsil I entirely differ from my former view of treating 
the Nallawati tract along with the rest of it, and have formed it into a separate 
assessment circle. This tract, which consists of a group of thriftless villages 
situated on the south-west of Narnaul town, absolutely destitute as it is of well- 
irrigation, has been long held in importance on account of its being the first to 
feel the effects of drought. The soil though actually rich at places is not as 
fertile as its general red loamy appearance shows, and wants a very heavy 
rainfall. The country is traversed by various ravines, which carry away almost 
all of the drainage water. In such like country of capricious rainfall, irrigation 
wells, or artificial dams, are the only means of giving some security to the recovery 
of land revenue, as without them, even the lightest assessment cannot be expected 
to be regularly paid by the people; and the formation of this tract into a 
separate assessment circle may be justified by the absence of both of these, 
if not for any other reason. The present assessments, probably based chiefly 
on the above considerations, are, moreover, so light that they cannot 
possibly be raised to the standard prevailing in the other part of the 
tahsil; and a separate set of rates will be more suitable for this tract than the 
great differentiation which would have to bo kept in the common rates, if it 
was dealt with in the same assessment circle with the rest of the tahsil. 

Each of the two tahsils will thus form two assessment circles, which 
have been marked in the map herewith attached, and which stand thus—• 




Detail ok villages. 

Name of Tahsil. 

Name of Circle, 

Seiial 

Hadbasfc 

Name. 



number. 

number. 

1 


r i 

1 

Shnmpura, 



2 

2 

Patbarwu 



3 

3 

Baa. 



4 

4 

Jarwa. 



5 

5 

Basri. 

* 


6 

0 

Sobri. 



7 

7 

Sutnali. 



8 

8 

BirBin|?hwas. 


t 

9 

9 

Radrai. 



10 

10 

Oopalwas, 



11 

U 

Naurangabad. 



12 

12 

Nan gal Mala. 



13 

13 

Nanwao, 

Mohindragarh ... 

Paai-Koli 

| 14 

■>, 15 

14 

15 

Digrota. 

Barra. 



16 

16 

Sureti Jakhar. 



17 

17 

Sureti MawariaDa* 



18 

18 

Uliana. 



19 

19 

Sureti Palania. 



20 

20 

Dalanwas. 



21 

21 

Gadarwas. 



22 

22 

Madhotfarh, 



23 

23 

Uemanpur. 



24 

24 

Zerpur. 



25 

25 

Mandula. 



26 

51 

Rnjawas. 



27 

52 

B a Ian a. 



28 

53 

Dhadhor. 



b W 

103 

»Sohla. 


Tahsil Khas 

'The re 

1 

maining £ 

)2 Tillages. 



r 1 

93 

Amarpur Jor&ii, 



2 

3 

94 

90 

Nnsirpur. 

Kaloli. 



4 

96 

Maloli. 



£> 

99 

Uiiatiota. 



0 

101 

Cliilro. 

Narnaul ... 

Nallawati 

•! 7 

103 

Talofc. 



8 

103 

Ghatasher, 



9 

104 

Pavrera. 



10 j 

105 

Napla. 



It 1 

106 

Nazampur. 



12 

107 

Narheri, 



L 13 

115 

Sareli. 


Tahsil Khas . 

The te 

maining 

155 villages. 
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11. As already pointed out the soils here are so varying in fertility 
Clarification of soils that the simple and broad classification of “ chabi ” and 
“ barani ” cannot be deemed enough either for the purposes 
diy?dinft“road° r cia^: of assessment or the distribution thereof over holdings, 
fication. Nor do I think that the arguments for treating light 

sandy soil equal to richer and harder loam, as produced elsewhere for the sake 
of simplification, can with justice hold good in this country. Whilst admitting 
the fact that light sandy soils produce better orops than the richer loamy 
soils in years of slight rainfall, I have often noticed people distributing their 
revenue by subdividing their unirrigated area into three or more classes, and 
none can be a better judge in this respect than the children of the soil. As 
a rule the zamindar always expects a better cycle of years after a year or two 
of very deficient rainfall, and values his lands according to the prospects ho 
enjoys. He knows fully well that a piece of rich loamy soil, though it may fail 
entirely in years of scarcity, produces a much heavier crop in good rainy years, 
and can be sown with richer crops of cotton and jowar in the kharif and gram 
in the rabi, which the poorer sandy soil cannot grow. He thus sees that 
the loss he sustains in years of scanty rainfall, which are necessarily fewer 
than those of ordinary or good rainfall, is outbalanced very much by his profits. 
He is, therefore, invariably seen receiving or paying much higher cash rents 
for the harder “ ransli ” lands than the light sandy “bhur, ” and I think this is 
quite sufficient to rebut the theory of the unification of all “ barani ” lands under 
one head. It may, however, be notod that ostates containing lands of all 
descriptions are perhaps the hest and most suited to the circumstances of this 
country, which is marked f'or the irregularity and uncertainty of its rainfall. 


At the last measurements of 1935 Samvat Maulvi Ali Ahmad divided 
(b) Classification <»f last tho land into three natirral classes, Avhich were held good 


Settinuioct. in the case of both irrigated and unirrigated lands, 

classes thus entered in his records were— 

Ohahi. Sjtffi+t Barani. 

Rosli I chalii. Ransli I. 


The 


1. 

2 . 

3, 


Rosli II chain. 
I3bnr chain. 


Rausli II. 
Rhur. 


(c) 11 Cbatii ” lands. 


The “ chahi” land is an artificial class, made so by the extra working and 
labour applied to it, and varies less according to the 
natuial classes of land than tho quality of water, and the 
quantity of manure it receives, or iu other words the lighter “ chahi ” soil, though 
it requires mono manuring and consumes a larger quantity of water, matures 
nearly as much crop as the harder “ rousli, ’ land and the difference in the 
produce is not very considerable. 


Inferior kind of “ chahi ” is of course met with on certain wells whose waters 
either do not allow their commanded areas lo be regularly irrigated on account 
of their bad chemical properties, or aro so bitter that they cannot bring the 
crops irrigated by them to maturity, unless aided by a downpour from the 
sky. Thus, though the former class of inferior “ chahi ” lias been noted as 
“ salkat ” to be of use at the detailed village inspection, only two classes of 
“ chahi ” as a whole have been considered enough for the purposes of assessment. 


As for “ barani ” lands no attempt has been made to differ from the classi¬ 
fication adopted in Samvat 1935. Later experience has of 
(. 1 ) B,uam Lma. course presented very doubtful cases of laud, which could 
either be put as “ blmi ” or as “ rousli II, ” but auy further sub-division would 
have involved greater complications. 

It was on the above considerations that a separate reference was made on 
tc) Ciussificaiiou a3 this subject at an early stage of the Settlement opera- 

act'uted- tions. Tim following classes of land, full definition of 

wuicli appears in my preliminary report, were sanctioned by the Settlement 
Commissioner by his order dated the 6th Jeth of the Samvat year 19o9, 


(1). — Ijijiigated Lands . 

(1). Chain I ,—Good “chahi ” land irrigated by sweet wells or distinctly 
superior land in spite of being attached to a brackish well. 
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(?). Ohald II.— Average or poor “ chahi ” Cnd generally attached to bitter 
or “kalra” wells, or distinctly poor on account < f want of manure and encroach¬ 
ment of sand. 

2.—Barani. 

(3) . Eovsli I. —Good or soft loamy soil. 

(4) . Buusli II .—Average or loamy soil with an admixture of sand or 

gravel. 

(5) . Bhxir .—Poor or sandy. 

( 0 ), Banjar jadid ’ > | 

(7) . Banjar kadim j> as defined in rules. 

(8) . Ghair mumkin J 

PART II.—Historical. 

CHAPTER III.-POLITICAL HISTORY. 

12. It is idle to attempt, writing in detail the early political history of 
Necessity of n brief the tract which, besides being obscure, is not material to the 

jio’iticai account. present report. A few hints, however, showing the various 

phases of the past regimes through which the country has passed, and the cir¬ 
cumstances which have led to the formation of the district under the Patiala 
State, will serve as an index to the fiscal history, and will not be out of place. 

13. Before the Muhammadan conquest of Dehli this country was in fact 
partand parcel of Raj put ana and was ruled by the neighbour¬ 
ing Raiput clans, whose conflicting interests often brought 

about plunder and massacre. No regular form of government prevailed till the 
establishment of the Moghul empire; but Muhammadan influence had begun to 
be felt at a very early date in the pargana of Yarnaul, though the adjoining 
territories wero moro or less still in the possession of the Chohan or Shekhawat 
Rajputs. For the first half of the fifteenth century Narnaul was the centre of the 
power of Sim Pathan, whose ancestor, fbraliim Khan, had come from the Pesha¬ 
war side as early as the year 1488, and made this country as his home. The 
tomb of Hassan Khan, father of Sher Shah Suri, still decorates the town of 
Narnaul as a fine little specimen of old stone architecture. 

14. In Akbar’s time Narnaul was made a separate “sirkar” or 
Country under i.ka district, consisting of 17 mahls, the greater portion of 

Moghuls. which is now included in the territories of the adjoining 

Native States, and was attached to the Siiba of Agra. Being a seat of 
the deputy of the governor, it was more in touch with the imperial policy 
than the adjoining tracts towards the south and west, from which the connec¬ 
tion of the Rajput, chiefs was in fact never bi’oken. 

15. The decline of the Moghul empire brought the Mahrattas to rule 

over the country in their turn. In the year 1791 Apa 
11 * MI ' Khande Rao, who owed nominal allegiance to Madho 

Rao Scindhia, extending his dominions from Mewat up to Hariana, established 
himself in the fort at. Kanaud, now Mohindragarh, where he reigned up to the year 
1795, when he died, leaving the fort in the hands of his nephew, Bawan Rao. 


Early bistory. 


IG 

Tho Jhajjar dynasty. 


The Mahratta sway ended with the battle of Laswari and the 
treaty of Seri Anjigum in the year 1803, when the entire 


possessions of Se.ndia west of tho Jumna were ceded to 
the East India Company. The policy of Lord Lake, however, was to with¬ 
draw, as far as possible, from territories beyond the Jumna, and the country 
fell to the lot of Nawab Nijabat AH Khan of Jhajjar in recompense for his 
services by sanad, dated the 5th May 180G. The grant consisted of the 
following pargiinas: (1) Jhajjar, (2) Kanaud, (3) Narnaul, (4) Kanti Bawal, 
(5) Budhvvana, (G) Dadri, (7) Bahadurgarh and (8) Patoda. 

The Jhajjar rule prevailed from this time up to 1857, successively, 
under the following Nawabs :— 

(1) . Nijabat Ali Khan, 1806 to 1814. 

(2) . Faiz Muhammad Khan, 1814 to 1835. 

(3) . Faiz Ali Khan, 1835 to 1845. 

(4) . Abdul Rahman Khan, . 1845 to 1857. 
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The mutiny of 1857 was the cause of bringing about another 
ehauge. Nawab Abdul Rahman Khan was implicated in siding with the 
rebels. He was captured, tried by a commission, found guilty, and hanged 
in the Chandni Chouk, Delhi, on the 29th December 1857. All his estates were 
confiscated and the country annexed to the British possessions. 

17. The political charge of the confiscated State was hold by Captain 
Annexation of the tract Dwyer up to the 2nd March 1858, when it was formed 
by the British and subse- into a district with Mr. Campbell as Deputy Cornmis- 

nuent transfer to Patiala. r 

1 sioner. 

In August 1858 the pargana of Narnaul was assigned to Hia Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala in recognition of the valuable assistance rendered 
by his State during the mutiny; while the parganas of Bawal, Kanti, and 
Dadri were similarly allotted to Nablia and Jbind. Two years later, in July 
1800, the present tahsil of Mohindragarh, taken from the old parganas of Badh- 
wana and Kanaud, also passed into the hands of the Patiala State in cancella¬ 
tion of a debt of Rs. 19,38,800, the rest of the villages of Ranaud and Badh- 
wana going similarly to Nabha and .Jind. It was thus in the time of Hia 
Highness Maharaja Narinder Singh that the present Nizarnat of Mohindragarh 
was formed under its first Nazim Basawa Singh. The present name was 
given to it by the said Maharaja, with a view to connect his new possessions 
with the name of his heir-apparent, Maharaja Mohindra Singh, and a record 
of it appears in a Robkar, dated Poll Badi 4th of Samvat 1917, issued from the 
Munshikhana. The district has ever since been held in great political import¬ 
ance on account of its lying next to the formidable Sbekhawati part of 
Rajputana. The Kanaud fort is maintained with a military garrison, and the 
Nazim enjoys certain special privileges. The names of the various Nazims 
who have worked here from time to time are given below:— 


No. 

Name. 

From 

Samvat. 

To Samvat. 

1 

S. Basawa Singh 


... 




1915 

1917 

2 

S. Jagdisti Singh 


• •• 


»** 


1918 

1920 

3 

8. Fateh Singh 



■ • • 

• • » 


1920 

1923 

4 

S. Dewa Singh 


• * • 


■ • • 


1924 

1924 

5 

Oh. Charat Kara 


♦ M 

»•« 

• • • 


1924 

1926 

6 

L. Bisharnbar Das 



• • J 

• * » 

... 

1927 

1928 

7 

Mir Niaz Ali 


J •« 


• ■ * 

... 

1929 

1931 

8 

Mir Olad Ali 

« • * 

• • « 

... 

» • • 

... 

1931 

1931 

9 

S. Basta Singh 

« * * 

» • » 


tit 

• 1 ♦ 

1931 

1938 

10 

Mir Muhammad Ali 



, . , 

• • » 


1938 

1942 

11 

Mir Inayat Ali 






1942 

1945 

12 

Mir Niaz Ali 






1946 

1951 

13 

S. Kishen Singh 






1951 

1951 

14 

S. Sapuran Singh 






1951 

1953 

1.1 

S. Harnam Singh 


,,, 




1953 

1958 

16 

M. Muhammad Fazal Matin 



... 


1958 

Now. 


CHAPTER IV.-FISCAL HISTORY. 


18. Up to tho time of Nawab Nijabat Ali Khan the system of assess- 
Kariy fiscal arranger- inent and revenue collections was very much the same as 
nvenis. was j n vogue in the Moghul times. Collections were gene¬ 

rally made in cash, which represented the value of one-third, two-fifths, or one- 
half of the total produce, based generally on “ kankut ” or annual appraisements. 
'Villages that did nob accept the appraisements were subjected to the bated system. 
Rich lands always paid a higher rate of batai. Owners and tenants paid alike 
at the same rates, and the right of ownership of the land was practically not 
recognised. The work of appraisement was entrusted to the kanuugos and 
ckaudbris, who were the practical revenue collectors. They received cash 
allowances from the State in lieu of their services, which were called “Nankar,” 
but their palms were constantly greased by the zamindar for relaxations in the 
terms which he often managed to get. Thus it was they Avho made the best 
of the system, which was neither profitable to the zamindar nor to the State. 
A system of periodical cash assessments was introduced as early as the year 














1819 Sarnvat in Na wab Faiz Muhammad Khan's time. An engagement was taken 
for each village for a term of from three to four years. Village headmen were 
promised extra grants in the shape of“nankar” and thus made the tool of 
inflating the demand, and, where they failed, settlement was made with out¬ 
siders, who were either the influential chaudhris or the powerful officials 
of the tahsil. The policy, though bringing more revenue to the State, was a 
source of constant trouble to such self-cultivating proprietors as could not 
undertake the lease npon themselves, and often led to the passing of the 
proprietary rights from the hands of the true owners to the powerful farmers 
or “ mustajars.’* 

Nawab Abdul Rahman Khan, the last of the Jhajjar line, tried to give 
a more regular form to the assessment poiioy, and he started measurements 
and preparation of village maps and records, but he could not complete the 
work before he met the fate already stated. High as the assessments of the 
Nawabs were, they could not be recovered in full, and the rulers contented them¬ 
selves with what they could get. The following table compares their assessments 
with the average recoveries of the last, twenty-one years of that rule :— 



Assessment. 

| Average re- 



covered. 


Rs- 

Rs. 

Mohindragarh ... ... ,,. ,„ ... . 

1,53,242 

1,34,043 

Narnaul . 

2,15,000 

1,80,248 

Total 

3,68,242 

3,14,201 


19. After annexation a summary settlement, was made for the year 
British summary settle- 1857-5ti (Sarnvat 1914-15 B. M.) by Messrs. Dwyer 

ami Campbell in a very cursory way. No attempt was, 
however, made by them to adhere to the past, theoretical book assessments 
of the Nawabs, and what they took as their guide was the average of recoveries 
that had preceded, T ey thus reduced the Nawab’s theoretical jamas to 
Rs. 1.0b,523 in Muhimtragath and Rs. 1,90,823 in Narnaul. The Narnaul 
jamas lasted only for one year, on account of its early transfer to the Patiala 
State, but the Mohindi agarh jamas remained in force up to the end of 
1859-60 (Sarnvat 1916-17), with slight alterations, as the handing over of the 
tract to Patiala took place at a later date. 

20. Tt was with the above fiscal arrangements that the district passed 
Early settlement of Pati- to the Patiala Slate at a time when the rest of the State 

»i state. was under the old system of kham tahsil. The system 

of cash assessments was maintained, and perhaps carried from here to the 
other parts of the State, Toe revenue was annually announced by the local 
Nazim up to the year Samv it 1917-18, after which the district shared the 
policy of triennial and decennial summary settlements along with the whole 
of the Patiala State. 

A large number of jagirs were granted to various Sadr officials in this 
tract in- the beginning of the Patiala rule, and the most remarkable incident 
of the early years is that the Narnaul assessment in the first year of the 
Patiala rule was fixed very iow, while it was suddenly increased to about 
double the first year’s demand in the year Sarnvat 1916-17. In Sarnvat 
1917-18 the Kanaud demand was suddenly increased from the British assess¬ 
ment, of Rs. 1,06,523 to Rs. 1,85,839. The former was perhaps due to the 
wisdom of confirming in the ej 63 of the supreme Government the fact 
that the Nawab’s assessments were very high, and that the tract did not carry 
an income of two lakhs as it was supposed to have at the time when the 
grant was made, as a representation to the above fact had already been made 
to Government. As to the latter, the year Sarnvat 1917 was a famine year. 
Prices were very high. The mam staple grain or b.-< jra, was selling eight seers 
to the rupee, and yet the light sandy soils of Mohiudragarh had produced 
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average crops, which led Sardar Bisawa Singh to take as much as he could 
without regard to the demand of the past year. 

The first triennial settlement of Samvat 1918-19 to Samvat 1920-21 
was made by Sardar Jagdis Singh, and the executor of the second, which 
worked from Samvat 1921-22 to Samvat 1924-25, was Sardar Fateh Singh 
Nazam. Next came the decennial settlement of Chaudhri Charat Ram, which 
lasted up to the Kharif Samvat 1936, These Summary settlemeuts were rough 
and ready proceedings, and were based more on the paying capacity of the 
estate and the extent of its well irrigation than on any other considera¬ 
tion. The average of past collections, though considered at the time of fixing 
new demands, was not necessarily followed. A tendency to over-assess the 
well-irrigated areas went on increasing. The Rajput villages continued to 
be assessed with marked leniency. There was no standard of assessment, 
and much depended on the decision of the local Nazim, who was generally 
imbued with the idea of showing his merits by increasing the income of the 
State. 


21 . 


The absence of 
of the 


any reliable record 
Nawab’s time 


or 


beyond the rough sketches 
„„„ 0 v,. a few rough field maps and 

The so-colled regulf . , r ,, 

aottiemeDt and its work- khasras made in the Molnndragai h Jtahsil by Mr. 

Campbell led to the necessity of emeriDg upon a 
lar settlement. 


regu- 


Operations under Manlvi Ali Ahmad were started in the year Samvat 
1928 or 1871 A. D. on the lines adopted in the early settlements ol the 
Punjab. Fairly accurate field maps were drawn up on the plane-table system, 
and a record of rights, consisting of a khasra, a khewat, a khatauni, an ausra 
ckahat, a census statement, a list of raafis, and a wajib-ul-a' z, was pre¬ 
pared for each village. The settlement operations lasted up to the year 1935 
{Samvat or 1*78 A. D-, but the records were left in an incomplete stale, pro¬ 
bably ou account of the gr-at. famine year of Samvat 1934 and some other 
reasons. The villages of the Pasi-koh Circle in the Molundraga'h Tahail were 
still left under fluctuating assessments, which changed bom year to year in 
accordance with the nature of crops grown, and fixou assessments were 
introduced into these villages later ou in the year 19 12 Samvat by Mir 
Muhammad Ali Nazam. 

Maulvi Ali Ahmad’s assessments were based on revenue rates devised 
separately for each of his so called assessment circles by a method which cam ot 
be fully discovered from the records he left. The following points are, however, 
ascertained from a bundle of assessment statistics foun t in the i evord room. 
Produce estimates were made after a few crop experiments. Enquiry about prices 
was taken as far back as ten years preceding the date ot enquiry, but no care was 
taken to strike out famine years in working out the avt rages, and enorrm ueiy 
high rates of prices were consequently assumed. The bat n r ent rates were fixed 
at half for chahi and one-third for barimi, and tire State shar e was calculated at 
two-thirds of the net assets or more than 66 per cent., and cesses eqiral to about 13 
per ceut. were added. The assessment was thus based on dais, which gave it. an 
unjust and extraordinary swelling. No efforts were made to obtain a just 
^distribution of the demand over holdings. These assessments told very heavily 
upon the people, and being announced at a time when trey had hardly recover¬ 
ed from the ravages of the famine of Samvat 1934 or 1877 A. D., still more 
impoverished their condition. A large number of proprietors absconded from 
the country and their holdings were leased at reduced inres, but the arrears 
went on accumulating against the original desert* rs. Several renunciations took 
place. The situation was found critical by Mir Muhammad Ali Nazam in Samvat 
1938 who, representing the heaviness of the demand, ask'd for a revision and 
reduction. This work was undertaken by the order of Ijlas-i-Khas, dated the 
11th Jeth Samvat 1939, bv Mir Inayat Ali, Officiating Nazim, who drew up his 
proposals for reduction in the Narnaul Tahsil, and submitted his report, dated the 
22nd Chet Samvat 1944 (2nd April 1888), recommending a reduction of 
Rs. 15,952 for Narnaul, to take effect from Kharif Sambat 1941; but no final 
decision was arrived at till the month of Poh Samvat 1 ‘MG, when Mir Niaz Ali 
was asked to revise the ahove proposals. Mir Niaz Aliks report throws full 
light upon the working of the past settlement, the severity of the demand, the 
coercive manners of revenue collections, the desertion of the proprietors, and the 



deterioration of well irrigation. He showed that the following amounts of arrears 
had accumulated since the beginning of the Patiala rule 



Arrears up 

Further arrears 

Total. 


lo 193ti. 

up lo 1947. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Mohindragarh 

72,'78 

1,27,285 

1,99,863 

Narnaul ... 

82,403 

1,31,379 

2,13,782 

Total 

... 1,54,981 

2,58,664 

4,18,645 


which were remitted on his recommendations. 

22. Mir Niaz Ali was not entering upon a new settlement. What was 
Redaction* of Mir required of him was to revise the then existing assessments 
s'itia ali, 1947. a nd propose reductions where necessary, because the term of 

the last settlement was not expired. No remeasurements were therefore started, 
nor was any attempt to complete the village records made. He confined himself 
to checking personally the results of the field to field gitdawari which was made 
under tin* supervision of the Tahsildars and to proposing reduction in land 
revenue after considering the decrease m irrigation and the general condition 
of the estates found by him in his detailed village inspections. He personally 
visited each and every estate, which took much time and labour, and recorded 
his reasons for reduction, village by village, in a register, at the end of which a 
sommarv of his proposals and general condition of the tract were noted. He 
proposed a. reduction of Hs. 22,379 in Mohindragarh and Rs. 32,841 in Narnaul, 
which were sanctioned by order dated the 12th Magar Sam vat 1947 (25th Nov¬ 
ember 1890) of Ijlas-i-tChn*. Mir Nhz Ali recommended that the term of 
the expiring settlement should be enhanced by a further period of four or five 
years, but no explicit orders seem lo have been passed on bis recommendation, 
and taking that his proposals were sanctioned, the term of the settlement under 
revision oxpuad on Kharif 1956. These reductions, as they are more rightly 
called, brought in a rush of absconded prr prietors, and Mir Nmz Ali did his 
best to mantle them in the district. Mir Niaz All’s t a* k, though by no means 
easy, was tlntt of earning a well deserved popularity, and be is the best 
remembered Nazim of the district. 

28. The following table gives the detail of the past 
assessments and the increase and decrease in the Patiala, 
assessments as compared with the summary settlement of 
the British :— 


Detail of the p»wt 09 «gb*~ 
m to its and th» -omoHrifOu 
of ilie lh-t ialn jiH8e*H»ients 
ivith ihoHe of tlie British. 


1 ‘ai.ut 

Name of assessing officer. 

Detail > 
MB 

From 
Sam vat. 

v Settle* 
NTS 

To 

Samvac. 

Cultivated area. 

I 

a 

si 

ctf 

a; 

rQ 

«r 

0 

CH 

►“3 

Incidence per Bigha. 

I 

OS Q 

03 ^ 

CJ 

ui 

si ^3 
r- i*tJ 

u fe T3 

.o'* 

: s 
a'S'S 

* £■§ 
a 0..5 

S S« 

Q 





Biehas. 

Rs. 

Its. a. 

P' 



21 years* average recoveries of Nawabs 

1SU3 

1914 

75,338 

21,963 

0 4 

8 



Mr. Campbell 

1914, 

1915 

75,338 

19,244 

0 4 

1 



S Bhkiwvh Singh ... 

1917 

1918 

75,338 

81,495 

0 6 

S 

+63-8 

c 

S. .O'lrdi- Singli .. 

1918 

1921 

86,280 

45.918 

0 8 

6 

4 1382 


S, Fate)i Singh ... ... ... ... 

1931 

1925 

SC.-iKO 

30,807 

0 5 

9 

+002 

< 

Oh. Chant Rani 

1925 

1936 

86,280 

29,191 

0 5 

5 

+519 


M. Ali All mad . . 

193(1 

1947 

90,269 

29,686 

0 5 

3 

+54-4 


Mir Niaw Ali ... m« 

1947 


89,025 

28,974 

0 5 

3 

+ 50-7 


21 v ears’ a verage recoveries of Nawabs 

1913 

1914 

1,26,656 

1,12,080 

0 14 

2 


«* 

Mr. Campbell ... 

1914 

1915 

1,26,666 

87,279 

0 11 

0 


3: 

S. Basawa Singh ... 

1917 

1918 

1,26,656 

1,54,344 

1 3 

6 

+76-8 


S. .higdis Singh. ,,, ... . 

191H 

1921 

1,41,656 

1,85,615 

J 4 

6 

+1126 


iS. Fatwh Singh ... ... 

1921 

1925 

1,44,056 

1.22,725 

0 13 

7 

+ 496 

tc 

Ch. Charat Ram ... 

1925 

1938 

1,44 636 

1,51,871 

1 0 

9 

+ 74' 


M. Ali Ahmad ... . 

1936 

1947 

1,49,751 

1.59,078 

1 1 

0 

+822 


Mir Niaz Ali 

1947 

_ 

mm. 

1,48,485 

1,34,120 

0 14 

S 

+536 



















1 (‘» 




Detail or Settle j 

M&NT8 I 

‘ [ 

*a 



CD © 

* -a 
+3 

fC 

Assessment circle. 

Name of assessing officer. 

From 

Sa 91 vat. 

To 

Samvat. 

Cultivated area. 

a 

T3 

C 

(A 

ci 

00 

A 

M 

<8 

£ 

etf 

v-j 

as 

s 

Cl. 

0 

0 

g 

<0 

is 

d 

t-t 

1 

1 

S3 . 

* - T5 

l. e£ a 

a 

a 

w a> ft* 

03 s -g 

i 

p 

ft 

21 years’ average recoveries of Nawabs 

1313 

1914 

Bighas 

2,01,1*94 

Rs. 

1,34,043 

Bs. ft.. 

0 10 

P- 

7 



Mr. Campbell 

1»14 

1915 

2,01,994 

1,06,523 

0 8 

5 



S. Rasnwa Singh ... 

1317 

1918 

2,01 994 

1,85,839 

0 14 

9 

+74-5 

Sg 

S. Jugriie Singh 

191H 

1921 

2 30,936 

2,31 533 

1 0 

1 

+ 1(7-44 


S. Fateh Singh 

1321 

1925 

2,30,936 

1 53.530 

0 10 

7 

+44'1 

g g 

Oh. Char at Ram 

1925 

1936 

2,30,936 

1 81 (‘62 

0 12 

6 

+70- 


M. Ali Ahmad 

1938 

1947 

•2,40 020 

1,88.764 

0 12 

7 

+ 77-2 

Mir Niwz Ali ... ... 

1947 


2,37,510 

1,63,094 

0 11 

0 

453'1 


21 year*’ average recoveries of Nawabs 

1913 

1914 

9,700 

7.735 

0 12 

9 



Mr. Campbell 

1914 

1915 

9,700 

10.037 

1 0 

tJ 



S. Singh ... . 

1916 

1916 

9,700 

10.363 

1 1 

l 

-t-3'3 

H 

]Ditito , 9 | . „ *■» ... 

191 d 

1917 

9.700 

8 192 

0 13 

6 

- 22'4 

& 

Ditto ,.1 ... ... ... 

1917 

1918 

9,700 

8,968 

0 14 

10 

- 11-7 


S. Jftgdix Singh . 

1918 

192) 

15,244 

13,127 

0 13 

9 

+30-9 


S Fateh Singh 

192! 

1.935 

16,214 

14.508 

0 15 

8 

+ 4 1-7 

Ss 

Oh. Chnr-it Jlam ... ... ... 

1925 

1936 

15 244 

l4,7t>5 

0 15 

6 

+ 47-2 


M. Ali Ahmad . 

1936 

1947 

18,091 

13,039 

0 12 

4 



Mir Niaz Ali . 

1947 


18,091 

12,298 

010 

2 

4-220 


21 ynart,’ average recoveriee of Nawnbs 

1913 

1914 

1,21,008 

1,72 513 

1 6 

10 



Mr, Campbell 

1914 

1915 

1,21.006 

1,80,796 

1 7 

u 



S. It,sawn Singh .. . 

1915 

1916 

1,21.006 

1,90,496 

1 9 

<■> 

45-4 

a 

Ditto .a. ... ... 

19K} 

1917 

1,21,006 

1,71,527 

1 6 

8 

-5‘4 

M 

Ditto ... 

191.7 

1918 

1 21,006 

1,91,155 

1 9 

3 

457 

(J 

S. Jagdis Singh 

T913 

1921 

1 69 234 

2,42.580 

1 6 

1) 

434-2 

m 

S. Facdi Singh . 

1921 

1925 

1.69,234 

2 57,001 

1 8 

4 

442-1 

-< 

E-» 

Cli Charxt Ram . 

1325 

1936 

1 69 234 

2,61,118 

1 8 

11 

+44*4 


M. Ali Ahmad 

1936 

1947 

1.89,137 

2,89,976 

1 8 

7 

4B0-4 


Mir Niaz Ali ... 

1947 


1,89,137 

2,64,001 

1 6 

4 

+-A6’ 


21 venrft’ average recoveries of Nawabs 

1313 

1914 

1.30,706 

1,80,248 

1 6 

1 



Mr. Campbell ... 

1914 

1915 

1,30 706 

1,90,823 

1 7 

4 

, T , 


S. Baaawa Singh 

1915 

19 U. 

1.30.71 6 

2.00.859 

1 8 

8 

45-2 

ft i 

Ditto ... .* 

1916 

1917 

1.80,706 

1,79 719 

1 6 

0 

—6-2 

•4 £ 

' Ditto 

1917 

191S 

1.30.706 

•2,00,12.1 

1 8 

6 

+4 8. 


S. Jagdis Singh . 

1918 

1921 

1.8 4,(78 

2.55,707 

1 6 

2 

43 *' 

0 

S, Fateh Singh 

1921 

li >25 

1 84.478 

2,71,509 

1 7 

7 

442-3 

Oh <'harat Rum ... ... 

1925 

1936 

1,84 478 

2,75,883 

1 7 

11 

-j-44‘6’ 


M. Ali Ahmad 

1936 

1917 

2 07,228 

3,03,915 

l 7 

5 

459-3 


Mir Ninz Ali . 

1947 


2,07,228 

2,76,299 

1 5 

4 

-f-44‘8 


21 years’ avorage recoveries of Nawabs 

1913 

1914 

3,32.700 

3 14,291 

0 15 

1 


CJ 

Mr. Campbell . 

1914 

1915 

3,32.700 

2,97 340 

0 14 

4 


rt 

S, JbiRawa Singh 

1017 

1918 

3,22.700 

3,85.692 

1 2 

7 

429-3 

<e 

8 . Jegilia Singh 

1918 

JJJ21 

4,15,414 

4,87,249 

1 2 

9 

4«3’8 

P 

8 . Fateh Singh 

1921 

1925 

4.15.414 

4,25 041 

1 0 

4 

4*2-9 


Ch. C'hnrat, Ham 

1925 

193 ; 

4,15,414 

4 56,945 

1 1 

7 

453-7 

O 

M. Ali Ahmad . 

193(1 

1947 

4,47.248 

4,92,679 

1 1 

7 

465-7 

r*< 

Mir Niaz Ali 

1947 

... 

4,44,738 

4,39,393 

0 15 

9 

j -N7-7 

1 


The above figures speak for themselves and show that the Patiala State 
has been receiving very much over and above the demand which the British 
Settlement. Officers fixed for this tract at the time of annexation, and that the 
reduced assessments of Mir Niaz Ali, which are now under revision, are still 
higher than that deinaud by about 48 per cent. 

24. Mir Niaz Ali’s reduced assessments were accepted with g r eat 
WorHn“' of Mir Naz pleasure and readiness, partly on account of the reductions 
AH’s redactions, snsp n- made and partly on account of the remissions of past 
srnns ami remissions. arrears, and worked fairly well, except in the famine 

year Sam vat 1956, when the wise policy of suspensions was introduced. 
The following table shows the amount of land revenue suspended, remitted. 
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recovered, and still under suspension, since the year of Mir Niaz AH’s 
redactions:— 



Detail of 

SUSPENSIONS. 

Detail of 

REMISSIONS. 

Detail of 

RECOVERIES. 

Still under 
suspension. 


AsaeSBmont Circle. 

Y ear. 

4 

D 

O 

< 

Year. 

' 

-*s 

a 

P 

O 

a 

< 

Vear. 

G 

3 

O 

B 

< 

Year. 

0 

P 

O 

S 

Hkmubks 



11b. 


Rs. 


Es. 


Rs. 


rasi-fcoh .| 

1'l.jtJ. 57 
1058-59 
1950-60 

30.202 

1957-58 

25,652 

1959-60 

*6,474 

1958-59 

1*3,788 


Total 


45,914 


25,652 

... 

6,474 

... 

13,788 


Tehsil-khas .^ 

1956-57 

1958-50 

1059.60 

1,15,424 

8,404 

7,508 

1057-58 

1,15,424 

1950-00 

1960-61 

4,151 

2,261 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

4|253 

5.242 


Total 


1,31,381 

... 

1,15,424 

... 

6,412 


0,495 


Total Tehsil Mohindra- S 
garb. £ 

1056-57 

1959-50 

1950-60 

1,41,076 

28,066 

7,503 


1,41,076 

1959-60 

1060-61 

10,635 

2,201 

1058-59 

1959-60 

18,041 

5,242 


Total 


1,77,245 


1,41,076 

... 

12,886 

... 

23,284 


Nalla-wati ...^ 

1056-57 

1058-50 

1959-60 

11,372 

8,834 

1957-53 

11,372 

1059-60 

1960-61 

| 7,134 

... 

i ,700 


Total 


20,206 

... 

11,372 

... 

7,134 

... 

1,700 


Tehsil-khaa .| 

1956-57 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

2,19,243 

27,257 

3,615 

1057-58 

2,18,445 

1960-61 

1960-61 

*9,820 

1,216 

... 

798 

17,437 

1,399 

Bir Simla 


... 




Total 

... 

2,49,110 


2,18,445 


11,036 

... 

19,634 


Total Tehsil Karnanl... | 

1056-57 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

2,30,615 

*6,091 

2,615 

«-4F 

2,29,817 

I960-Cl 

1^054 

1,216 

... 

703 

19,137 

1,S99 


Total 

... 

2,69,321 


2,29,817 

... 

18,170 

... 

21,334 


Total District ^ 

1956-57 

1958-50 

1059-60 

3,71,691 

64,757 

10,118 


3,70,893 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

2*7,579 

3,477 

... 

798 

37,178 

6,641 


Total 


4,48,506 

_ 


3,70,893 


31,056 


44,617 



25. It appears from the above table that a sum of fts. 44,017 was 
The outstanding baia..- under suspension at the end of the year Sam vat 1800-01 ; 
ces - but a sum of lls. 30,272 lias since been recovered, or is 

being recovered, on account of the last kharif harvest being good, and the 
suspended revenue now stands as below :— 


Assessment Circle. 

Amount of 
suspensions, 
1860 .61. 

Since recovered. 

Still amier £ii.*pen¬ 
sion. 

Taei-koh ... ... . 

Its. 

13,788 

Its. 

10,673 

Us. 

3,110 

TehsiMthas 

0,495 

6,630 

2,865 

Total Tehsil Jlohindragarh 

23,283 

17,303 

5,980 

Nala-wati . 

1,700 

1,308 

:v .)2 

Teheil-khas ... ... ... . 

19,634 

11,661 

7,973 

Total Tehsil Narnaul 

21,334 

12,969 

8,365 

Total District 

44,617 

30,272 

14,345 
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A. further sum of Iis. 14,641 is showu iu theTehsil accounts as in arrears 
.besides the suspended balance. The details are given in the following table :—■ 


Amount hv assessment ctbci.es. 


Detail oi-' arrears. 

Pasi-koh. 

Tehsil-klias. 

£ 

K * 

u 

£-3 

33 

o 

E-* 

• — 

cS 

£ 

l ! 

. 

CO 

rf 

-C [ 

eft 

H 1 

^ ! 

U 

ci 

fc 

01 

r= 

0) 

H 

ei « 

t a 

O 

CG 

£ 

o 

EH 


He. 

Ha. 

Us. 

Rs. 

1 Iis. 

Ks. 

Re. 

Arrears from before 1947 ... 


758 

1 753 

... 

5,271 

5,271 

6,024 

Arrears since 1047 . 

433 

899 

! 1,332 

231) 

J 7,075 

7,305 

8,637 


Arrears under head number i date back to years preceding Samvat 
1947, and seem to have been omitted from Mir Ni;iz Ali’s recommedations 
through an oversight. The rest of the balances are not very large, which, 
however, is due mor e to the people being the best revenue payers than to the 
fairness of the demand. The necessity of a remission of Rs. “,70 ,h 93 during 
a period of fourteen years, which amounts to 6 per cent, of the total demand for 
that period, shows that the assessments left little surplus with the people 
in good or average years to cope with years of scarcity, and though Mir 
Niax Ali had greatly reduced the demand of Samvat 1935, there was room 
for further reductions. 

26. After much trouble and botheration with the Tehsil and District 
establishments, whose accounts are kept in a deplorable 
irt-oBPiitjamus. state, the revenue account of Samvat 1960-61 is brought 

up to date as follows :— 



i 

J* 

*5i 

a 

cL 

« 

fltf 

M 

So 

rC 

© 

Total Tehsil Mohindra- 
garb. 

a 

fc 

Jt 

la 

» 

, l 

S 

rO 

M 

'<?. 

J=. 

© 

EH 

1 

1 

1 Total Tehail Narnaul* 

1 

1 


H 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

ia of 1947-48 . 

28,974 

1,34,120 

1,63,094 

12,298 

2,64,001 

2,76,299 

Add. 







Jama of uoassessed areas in various vil¬ 

3 

170 

173 

..4 

171 

171 

lages, and increase in the assessment 







of State Birti sold after Samvat 1947, 







or (if certain areas which were not 







fully assessed. 







Imposition of Postal coss at 1 per cent.,. 

257 

1,172 

1,429 

107 

2,350 

2,463 

Increase in cesses on account of increase 


116 

UG 


254 

254 

in revenue and resumption of muafis, 







, Imposition of iualika.ua in village Re- 


5 

5 

... 



vasa, on ahutdiug which once escheat¬ 







ed to the State and was resold* 







Imposition of guut tux 

103 

234 

397 

. . i 



Total addition 

423 

1,697 

2,120 

107 

2,781 

2,888 

Total with addition ... j 

29,397 

1,35,817 

1,05,214 

! 2,405 

2,66,782 

2,79,187 

Subtract. 







Reduction in revenue of Nangfii Main, 

305 

100 

405 




G opalwas and Korn la. 







Reduction in tho lease of 13ir Islam pur 

. ». 


... 

... 

150 

159 

after its sale by State. 







Reduction in tho lease of land under 




; 

740 

740 

cultivation of henna. 


l 

1 


i 



, Reduction in cesses ori reduction of re¬ 

33 

11 

44 

... 

10 

19 

venue under head (a). 







Total reduction 

338 

111 

449 


918 

918 

Balance 

29,059 

1,35,70Ij 

1,04,705 

12,405 

2,05,804 

1 

2,78,269 
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The above, however, includes a number of miscellaneous items which 
are treated as * ebwab ’ or ‘ siwai,’ and shown as separate from the Ain-ul- 
mal, in the Tehsil accounts. A detailed account of these cesses was given in 
paragraph 37 of my Forecast Report, and need not be repeated here. They 
may he grouped under two heads as follows :— 

A.—RECEIVED IN TREASURY. 


xi 

o 

X 


11 


CESSKS PKOPklt — 

(II Road, Post Office, Hospital and School 
cess at He, l per cent, citci.. ti. mul 
inei revel) uv). 

(S') Rit'var iit Rs. 3 per cent, on m61 (net 
revenue;. 

( 3 \ V ur t ft ' Mnknduii' which i- not 
entoyed by the ‘ Lambardars,’ 
Others— 1 

(1) One-tenth of Nanknr in Nai’uat.! 

(2) Na/.rat ... . 

(3) Begar at He, I per cent, on m&l 

(4) Snrafi at auras 2 per cent, on mat 

(5) Sur-i-doh 
(0) Itlai) 

(7) Om-dmvnvu . 

(81 Muskrat 

(9) Rhct Sail' . 

r IU) Sheep and goat tax ... 

ill; Kaarat . 

((2) Malikatia in village Revasa 

(13) Heza miiati (muati cesses') 

(14) Haq-ul-Tehsil 

Total 


1,012 

7(11 


230 

253 

30 

4fi 

72 

SI 

163 

1 


2,057 


x> 

M 


S3 

ta 


4,711 

3,530 


010 

1,153 

143 

178 

208 

213 

234 

22 

5 

69 

74 


.5 

la 


-C 

O) 

E~ 

Ti 

o 

frs 


rt 

55 


11,540 


5,723 

4.201 


1,140 i 
1.406 I 
179 | 
224 I 
370 j 

’"'294 | 

" 397 : 
23 ; 

6 i 
71 
71 ■■ 


14,197 


431 


325 


3 

131 

107 

12 

20 

48 

26 

6 

29 

15 


1 

1,100 


9,122 

0,767 

88 


190 

1,463 

2,107 

205 

203 
451 
280 

204 
280 
258 


323 

438 


22,495 


a 

(« 

<3 

y, 

to 

JS 

O 

t* 


9,553 

7,093 

8» 


193 

1,584 

2,214 

277 

289 

499 

806 

310 

316 

273 


324 

438 


23,655 


B.—ENJOYED BY LAMBARDARS OR OT1IERS. 


(11 Panchai or Mukadami at 3 por 
cent, in Narnanl and 4 per cent, 
in Mohindragarh 011 net revenue. 

(2) Nanknr, which is recovered in ad¬ 
dition to the ret revenue in 08 
villages. 

(3 1 Mandar Hari Das 


Total 


1,012 

4,607 

5,G19 

326 

0,235 

6,501 




22 

1,783 

1,806 



••• 

24 

250 

280 

1,012 

4,007 

5,619 

372 

8,274 

8,646 


These cesses will not he separately dealt with in our future assess¬ 
ments, as the consolidation of the future demand has been sanctioned by the 
Council of Regency. Cesses under Group A already form part of the State demand 
and need no further remarks. Of the cesses under Group B, Nos. 1 and 2 
w ill be adjusted by a percentage allowance of Rs. 5 out of the future demand, 
txiA Settlement Commissioner’s paragraph 31 of his Forecast Report. Separate 
provisions will have to be made for No. 3, for which proposals will be made in 
n later chapter. The above deductions in favour of lambardars, &c., leave 
the following balance as coining to the State treasury for each assessment circle. 
The figures include the pat war cess, for which a separate fund has been 
Created: — 


Us. 

',047 


Mouim'Ragahii. 


Naum AC i.. 


■7—71—" — — rtMr 

' Tchsil-khas, , 

1 i 

i 

| Total Tehsil 
Mohimlra- 
guvb. 

NaUa-wati. | 

j 

Tehsil-kli&s. 

| 

! 

Total Tehsil 
Narnanl. 

Total. 

----i 

i Its. 

1,31,099 

!___- 

Rs. 

1,59,143 

Rs. 

12,033 

Rs. J 
2,57,590 

Rs. 

2,09,623 | 

i 

Rs. 

4,28,769 
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Farther deductions on account of kiuarn and nankar, which are given 
from the treasury in the shape of cash inams (and which will be treated separately 
in a later chapter), with the assigned revenue, are shown in the following 

table:— 


1 

Detail. 

efl 

O 

M 

‘w 

rt 

i * 

i 

x 

M 

» 

*3 

*8 

'u ! 

s & 

H g 

rs 

a 

IS 

73 o 

« 

E 

75 

54 

m 

rt 

A 

'to 

X 

o 

•[nun 

-ae}il«il s X I“1°X 

Total District 


Rs. 

Rh. 

Rs 

Re. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Balance recoverable demand 
brought forward. 

Deduct. 

28,047 

1,31,099 

1,59,146 

12,033 

2,57,59" 

2,69,623 

4,28,769 

Nankar of ohaudhris and 

... 

... 

... 

... 

290 

290 

280 

kanungos. 

Kinam ... . 

1,495 

6,189 

6,684 

287 

6,966 

7,243 

13,927 

Assigned x'evenue ... ... 

69 

4,241 

4,310 

77 

25,155 

25,232 

29,542 

Total ... 

1,564 

9,480 

10,994 

364 

32,401 

32,765 

43,769 

Balance 

26,483 

1,21,669 

1,48,162 

11,669 

2,26,189 

2,30,858 

3,85,010 

_ .. - 

1 

1 ----- 

--- 

- -- 

.. ... 

-- • - 

- r 


27. In addition to the above the following items, which can neither 
Miscellaneous income be called revenue nor cesses, and which should be shown 
•f the State. in Teheil accounts as miscellaneous income, aro generally 

given at the end of the Tohsil jamabandi as forming part of the revenue income 
of the district. These in fact have nothing to do with the revenue account 
statement, and separate accounts for these should be kept:— 


Detail. 

!; 

I'j 

Hi 35 

m 

* 

JS 

rSi 

6 h I 

72 M 

M S 

U * 

H ? 

M 

*0 

c 1 
x 

fa 

H 

li 

► 

A 

vs 

fc 

to 

*S 

X 

‘3 

X 

H 

\~a"~ 1 

Cfl i 

*23 

x 

<D 1 

E- _• 
e- n 
« « 

-s ° 

£ 

Total District. 




Ea. 

Ra. 

! Re. 

Rb. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

j Be. 

(1). Income from leasing of State land... ... 


632 

632 

... 

2,484 

2,484 

3,116 

(2). 

Ditto 

gale of Singliara confcraot 

.4. 

MH' 



11 

11 

11 

(3). 

Ditto 

leasing of quarries, &c. 

28 


28 


4,125 

4,125 

4,153 

(*). 

Ditto 

from sale of octroi contracts... 

97 

6,77* 

| 6,871 

... 

7,650 

7,550 

13,421 



Total ,.l 

125 

6,400 

| 6,631 

... 

14,170 

14,170 

20,701 


The abolition of zakat in villages with a population of less than 
5,000 souls was recommended by the Settlement Commissioner in paragraph 13 
of h is Forecast. Report, but no decision seems to have been arrived at as regards 
this district up to this time; and even if it is discontinued in future the loss thus 
sustained by the State cannot be held to have been in favour of the zammdar. 


28. The enquiry about rnuafis is not complete yet, but the existing 
tnuafie in which very little change is anticipated are shown 
m the Statement No. 5 (see Appendix G). 


Muftfl and jagir grouts. 


There are only two villages held wholly or in part as jagir, one named 
Bedanti in the Narnaul Tehsil, enjoyed by Khalifa Sayed Hadi Busman, and part 
of the other, named Sigri, in the Mohiudragrah Tahsil, enjoyed by the descendants 
of Misr Jowala Singh. The muafi grants cheifly consist of those connected 
with religious institutions or with other charitable works. 


The Isfcamrari tenure. 


29. Besidos the assigned revenue, tenures of istamrari grants or per¬ 
manent settlement used to exist in the two villages of 
GaDgutana and Nawazpura, and in the Khem Ohandwala 
well in Narnaul village ; but of these the village Gangutana is held in muafi by tbo 
custodians of a temple, who have nothing to do with the proprietary rights of the 
estate, and the payment of a sum of Rs. 100 by them is more of the nature 0 £ 
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commutation money than tliepernmineni, assessment. Settlement in the ordinary 
«ay lias been made with the owners of the estate, who also pay the cesses to 
the treasury. In Nawazpnra, though no cesses beyond the fixed sum of Its. 30 
are levied, and this sum is paid by Mu' grantees who are also the owners of land, 
a full thoor< ticai assessment of the village lias been made at the last settlement 
like that of the other tnuafi villages. The Kloon Cliaud well is similarly held 
on payment of its. 30 per annum, (hough the area attached to it is 22 bighas. 
Separate enquiries about these grants will be made and the nature of the grants 
will be decided. For the purposes of the present report I am treating 
the jamas ami areas of Nawazpnra as that of other muafi villages and including 
tl err, in the various estimates, and do not also see the necessity of eliminating 
the area and the jama of the Khem Chand well from tho past and present 
estimates, as it will not be worth while to do so. 

30. Tho following table gives a summmary of the 
existing demand in its different forms: — 


8 u mm ary of 
tlemand. 


tfjristitU' 


No. 


I U'taii. 


a w 
p 


i ^ £ 

i U 

& }S 


Khulna 

Jag fir 

M it afi 


f Aasos»&tl,.. 


Total 

L , . i : Tohail- Teh si l 
ywkoij.j kli . i3 Mohin(K 

rngarh. 


It. H, Rs. Rs. 

25,321; 1.15.3I.X 1,40,530] 
j 310 310! 

i 2 1X5 2.485 


Nallii- 

wati. 


Rs. | 

10,796 


Xehsil- 

kfias. 


Total j 

Teiisil | Reran ks. 
N annul I. 


091 


1,446 1,515 


10 

1! 

12 

tit 

H 

15 

n; 

!7 

IS 

r,l 

30 

21 


Total .. i 

•> Road, School, Hospital and, 
» l Post ORIok. 
ij I Patwnr ... .. ••• i 

\ Pane,hot,™ at Rs. 9'/ m in 
S’ 1 Nnrrian) and Its. 40,, in j 
£ ( Mohindragarh. j 

Tot al ... I 


I Nankar 
Begar ltd. PC 
Nazrat 

iSarafi annas f' , •. 

Sar-i-di'h ... 

; Ttlaq 

Maskarat ... -.-I 

j 0 nnlvv.'ira ,,. ... j 

Blinl. Sair ... ... ... j 

Mandnr llari Ons,,. ... ; 

Kusrat . ... ! 

Sheep and goat tax ... | 

-Malikana in Hivasa vil- j 
lagn. 

Roza muafi ... . ! 

.Haq-uI-Tehsil ... ... I 


2.Y390j 1,19,55!) 1,14,049 
6,723 


1 ,012; 

76l! 

1,012! 


4,711 

S,530 

4,007 


4,291 

5,619, 


W • 

o 


2,7S5; 

■;; 
255 j 
2301 
30| 
40; 
72; 
si 1 


i 

103 


12,848 1.5,033 


1,153 

910 

143 

178 

298 

213 


L 40C 
1,140) 

179 

224 

370, 

294 


77! 


10,873’ 


Its. I Re. 
2,09.940 2,20,73b 
075, 975' 

23,0281 23,105 


i 


431 j 

3251 

820| 


1,082 


Toll.sii-k has 

Narrjn.nl in¬ 
cludes the 
i h a o m e 
1,152! l,152j from eon- 

- 1 tract of 

235,005 2,45,068! henna woith 

- j --- Its. 5C0. 

3,122; 9,558 


6,707 

6.323 


22,212 


25 

107 

131 

12 

20 ; 

48: 

e 

20 

29 

241 


1,973: 

2,107 

1,453 

205 

203 

451 

204' 

280) 

286' 

250 


2.8 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


30 

37 

38 


Total 

Total Cossos 

Total demand to be realized 

f Jaglr 
| Muafi 

Panchai . .! 

! Kinam 

<; Nankar out of mal 
I Ditto cesses 
I Mandar Hari Das 
I Nankar for life to chamlliris | 
^ and kanungos, l 


3,009 


29,0591 


09 

1,012 

1.495) 


7,092! 

6,648: 


23,294 


1,998' 
2,214) 
l,58l : 
277' 
2891 

489) 

210) 

306 

315 

280) 


Total ... ; 

i, 

Balauce of reTenue which goes u> the j 
treasury. 


2,570; 


26,483! 


- »i f Tneome from State lands 

39 ! “ * \ Ditto Singhara ... 

40 ! h 8 ) Ditto contract of quarries) 

41 5 C Ditto octroi duties 


42 

43 


Total 
G«an3 Total 


22 

23 



... 

231 

397 

15 

258 

273) 


5 



... j 

0!) 

71 

i 

323 

324 

74 

74 


438 

438) 

3,299 

4,183 

450 

8,557 

9,007; 

10,147 

19,810 

1,532 

30,769 

32,301) 

1,35,700 

1,64,765 

12,405 

2,65,864 

2,7S,269j 

1 

310 

310 


975 

975; 

3,931 

4,000 

77 

2a, 180 

24,257 

4,607 

5,619 

326 

6,235 

6,6011 

5,189 

6,084 

287 

6,519 

437 

1 ’*■“! 



22 

1,783 

1,805 



24 

256 

280 


... 


290 

290 

14,037 

10,613 

736 

40,675 

41,411 

l,21,6t>U 

1,48,152 

11,609 

2,25,189 

2,36,858 

632 

632 


2,484 

2.484 

... 



11 

11 


28 


4,125 

4,125 

5,774 

5,871 


7,550 

7,550l 

6,406 

6,531 

... 

14,170 

14,170 

1,28,075 

1,54,683 

11,669 

2,89,359 

2,51.028 
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PART III—General 

CHAPTER V.—MILAN KAQBA AND WELLS. 

31. Full details ot' area are given in the statement No. 1, see Appendix. 

The following table shows ho*v it is distributed in each 
circle and tehsil according to our measurements : — 


Detail of area. 

~a 

rid 

l ft 

c3 

P-i 

an 

X! 

M 

m 

”a> 

! 

Total Tebsil 
Mohindragarh, 1 

! 

! 

5 

ol 

rt 

7* 

‘Si 

J-' 

V 

E-( 

"S 2 

fr f 

H 

o 

'u 

m 

Us 

o 

H 

Unculturablo 

134 

9'C 

U1 

ISO 

I7'0 

17 “G 

142 

Available for cultivation 

71 

K>'3 

9 1 

10'ti 

7'6 

7 '9 

8-7 

Irrigated 

*5 

C-4 

VI 

•2 

10 

;n 

0'5 

Itausli I ... 

■8 

13'3 

8‘6 

344 

346 

34'7 

21' 

Rauali 11 

20*2 

3BT, 

33 8 

32 2 

224 

23 3 

28'8 

Bhur 

49 

23-9 

333 

4 

7’9 

7‘5 

20'9 

TJn irrigated 

79 

737 

75'7 

706 

649 

05-2 

70'8 

Total cultivated 

79T) 

m-i 

79-8 

70-8 

74-9 

74-6 

77'3 

Total area 

100 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Percentage of area of each 
assessment circle on total 
area of Tebsil. 

37 4 

620 

too 

9-4 

900 

100 


Percentage of area of each 


... 

51-9 

... 

... 

48'j. 

100 

Tohsil on total District. 

- — -- 


__ 



. ... 

_ .. _ ...... — 


It is clear that the Tehsil-khas Circle of Narnaul has the largest pro¬ 
portion of irrigated and superior class of unirrigated lands, while the Pasi-koh 
Circle of Mohindragarh furnishes quite an opposite example. The unculturablo 
area consists of hills, streams, ravines, tanks, wells, roads and village sites, and 
most of it is of very little use to agriculture. The area available for cultivation 
ie chiefly made up of “bams” or reserves furnishing grazing to the village 
cattle, and often forming catchment basins of tanks, which cannot otherwise 
exist. Most of these the village communities have sworn not to break up 
and that is why they have escaped their plough. In fact there is very little 
room for expansion of profitable cultivation, except in the area kept purposely 
fallow for periods of from two to four years, and consequently returned asbanjar 
jadid or kadim ; which is only found in the Mohindragarh Tebsil to any appre¬ 
ciable extent 


32. The distribution of soils by classes, in cultivated area as at present 
returned, as compared with those recorded at the last 
ivisettlement, is as follows. Percentages in either case are 
worked on the present cultivation to secure a better comparison :— 


Boil classification, 


Cbahi I 
Cbfthi It 


Total chahi 

K&usli I . 

ttllUBli II 

Bktir . 

Total barani 

Total cultivation 
Mumber of working -wells 



Trhsil-kiias. 

Past 


1935 

Now. 

1017 


7 

5-6 

5*8 

3’t 

2 

2'3 




4’f> 

3*7 
2*2 \ 
1~5 | 

3-6 

i'6 

6-7 

5*2 

5-2 

12'9 

13-8 

10-8 

25*3 

25*4 

42'3 

53'2 

41 *7 

52*8 



04‘8 

98-1 

07*2 

100 

747 

670 


".. 

Nalla-wati. 

Tf.hsil 

-KBA8, 

Past 

— 

Past 


1936 

Now. 

1935 

Now. 

1947. 


1947. 
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IVures for Samvafc 1947 are gathered from Mir Niaz Ali’s remarks in 
the register of proposals for reduction, which were based upon a special field 
to field girdawari. The fall in the irrigated area since Sam vat 1935 is remark¬ 
able throughout, the two Tehsils, but irrigation since Sam vat 1947 has been some¬ 
thing like stationary in Mohindragarh, while Narnaul has softened a further 
decrease of another one per cent. This is partly due to the decrease in the 
number of well* working and partly to the shrinking of their water supply, 
which will he explained more fully hereafter. The only other point worth 
notice is the large increase in Rausli II at the expense of bhur. It 

cannot be argued that the quality of land has actually improved since the 

last settlement ; the difference is due more to the way in which the 

soil entries were made at the past and the present settlements than to any 
other reason. There are certain tracts of very doubtful situation : whilst they 
appear absolutely t .oor and sandy in the months of April amt May, they look 
more rausli than bhur after they have passed under the plough, or have had a 
recent showor of rain over them. The tendency of the subordinate officials is 
always to put it into the higher class, where such doubt appears, and instances 
of this kind are not wanting m our classifications. The soil entries were more 
in the hands of Patwaris and Amins at the last settlement than they 

have been now, and it cannot be denied that our results are as correct as was 
possible to obtain. It may, however, be pointed out that, our results am m>cn to 
slight alterations, as a few villages have not yet passed the Superintendent’s 
final attestation ; but. no great variations are anticipated, as sub muries were 
often corrected by myself, where necessary, during my village inspections, 
without waiting for attestations by the Superintendent. 


-J O 

Of) 


Hi so in cultivation. 


Cultivation, as noticed in the foregoing table, lias increased in 
and every circle. The rise, as compared with the 
settlement, is given below in percentages :— 


each 

past 
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Thus the increase is greatest in the Nalla-wati Circle of Narnaul and 
least in the other circle of the same Tehsil. On the whole the addition to 
cultivation in Mohindargarh is three times as much as in Narnaul. There is 
every likelihood of the area returned as banjar jadid passing soon under the 
plough, as the system of keeping fallows is getting almost extinct, except 
where land is poor as well as extensive; the reason being the increased interest 
and tendency displayed by every class of people towards agriculture. The new 
land being partly out of the old fallows of the poorest class and partly broken 
up in the skirts of hills, or on the banks of ravines, is generally of an inferior 
quality. A few g"'*d piece.-, are, however, met with here and there, being either 
broken from the “banies” by encroachments and included m the adjoining 
cultivated fields, or reclaimed and embanked in the midst of ravines at t he cost 
of money and labour ; but such an area is quite insignificant. 

In estimating the true extent of new cultivation it ought to be remember¬ 
ed that a few tracts at places have fallen out of cultivation <»n account of the 
great preponderance of sand, or by the actions of the hill torrents; and that 
the various systems of calculations of areas adopted at the past and the present 
settlements show a difference of about 2 per cent, in the results or, in other 
words, that the cultivated area at the past settlement was over-calculated by 
about 2 per cent, 

34. 


That well irrigation is the backbone of the agriculture of the 
district is evidenced by the comparative prosperity of 
the estates which enjoy it to any appreciable extent. It is 
the only means of giving some security to the crops in years of drought and 


Well irrigation. 
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scarcity, when f he agriculturists have got. no other source than the above to fall 
back upon, and when, if quite destitute of irrigation, they often take recourse to 
desertion. 

Structural clMsfiction 35. The following kinds of wells as regards their 

of wpl,B - structure are met with :— 

(1) Nal or Kothi is the commonest, form of well, in which a masonry 

cylinder of stone or brick is built up from below, and then 

gradually sunk down to the required depth. 

(2) Sathra, in which the well is first, dug out. as deep as required, and 

masonry work started afterwards from the bottom. 

(3) Papra, in which the lower portion of the well depth is dug out, by 

blasting stone, till it reaches the spring level. 

(4) Kaolin, wells, in which no masonry work is required. 

The cost of construction of a well differs very much in money, in case of 
its being sunk by an agriculturist, from that in which it is done by a capital¬ 
ist. The zamindar has generally got his own men and bullocks, and fuel for 
burning lime is often cut from his own fields. He invariably manages to fetch 
the required stone from the nearest, quarry on his own carts and thus saves a 
good deal of cash which he would have otherwise spent on this labour. The 
expenditure varies still according t • the depth and diameter of the well, the 
comparative hardness or softness of the subsoil, or stone, which is to be dug out 
or excavated, the proximity or otherwise of the stone or kankar quarries, and 
the ease or difficult y with which fuel and labour are obtained. No correct, average 
of the cost per well can, therefore, be possibly obtained, but it ranges between 
Rs. '..100 and Rs. I,5n0 in case of paeka, and between K,s. 30 and Rs. 60 
in case of kacha wells. The papra wells sometimes cost more than the kothi 
wells, but they last longer and require less repairs, while the latter sometimes 
get cracks in their cylinders and their repairs become a hopeless task, unless 
the whole of the cylinder is taken out and built up again. 

36. The sufficient supply of water in wells, as already mentioned, 
Nntnvnlclassification of depends chiefly upon a plentiful rainfall, and the frequent 

weiis. flooding of the so-called n ad dies, but it is often differen¬ 

tiated by natural subterranean advantages. Wells with a ‘ bala ’ (meaning a 
gusli of water) in which water flows rapidly up from one or more springs found 
at the bottom and does not stop till it has reached its proper level, are the best, 
while those with ‘jharrm’ or ‘ sathra,’ in which the water accumulates 
slowly by trickling through various springs with smaller openings, often 
run short of their water supply,—when the well-iuen have to stop their bullocks 
from working, and wait till the water has gathered in sufficient quantity, to 
allow of the bucket dipping in with ease. The ‘ papra’ wells, which are found 
only in tho southen hilly portion of the Narnaul Tehsil, where double cropping 
on chain lauds is more common than in any other part of tue district, generally 
belong to the latter class, and though containing water of the best quality, are 
so markedly affected by the rains, that in years of plentiful rainfall their water 
level in certain cases almost approaches tho surface, while in years of drought it 
sinks down to the bottom, 

37. The quality of water plays a still more prominent part than 
ctasuiSciit on of well* by quantity. Various names are given to the waters accord- 

quality of w*,tor. ing f 0 their taste or germinatiug powers. 

Well with ‘mitha’ or sweet water are sub-divided into ‘matwala,’ ‘ mitha ’ 
or ‘ mithkalra,’ which, though almost equal in taste, produce different results by 
irrigation; then come the ‘ khara and kathkalra,’ which may he called either 
bitter or brackish, and which also vary in them productive propensities, and there 
are again c malmala,’ slightly brackish, and ‘ telia ’ or oily. 

The varying effects on agricultural produce, observed in the different 
qualities of water which are so puzzling to the ordinary mind, led to the neces¬ 
sity of a chemical analysis. At the suggestion of the Settlement Commissioner 
samples from different wells were sent to the Chemical Examiner, Agra, through 
the Medical Adviser, Patiala State. The results as explained by the Medical 
Adviser are instinctive, and I will insert them here, at the risk of being called a 
mineralogist rather than a land valuator. 
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la the table following that gives the information, I am entering quota¬ 
tions from my note which was sent along with the samples, so as to secure a 
comparison of the results with the existing facts :— 
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The water is sweet in drinking 
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Footnotes by Cm mica r, Examiner. 


(1) . Strong smell oT sulphuretted hydrogen in No. 2. 

(2) . Smell of sulphuretted hvdmgen in No, 7. 

(3) . No. 4 sample is greenish yellow in colour, 

(4) . No, 1 is fit for potable purpose*, provided adequate precautions are taken 

to protect from bacterial contamination. 

(5) . The rest arc unfit for potable purposes. 

“The largo amount of total solids, which consist chiefly of chlorides and nitrates* 
explains the unfitness of those waters for irrigating purposes.” 

I am not in a position to say anything more about these results than the 
medical adviser, whose report, addressed to the Settlement Commissioner, 1 
quote below in full:— 

“I have the honour to submit herewith a copy of the Chemical Examiner's Hep or, 
on the nine samples of water sent by the Assistant S-ttlement Officer, Lala Kahn Cmindt 
for examination from Narnanl. The report is interesting in showing that the difference 
in the quality of the water for irrigate m pur noses Hwiuly depends on the amount of uitra'c 
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ot potash (saltpetre) dissolved in the water. When the quantity of this material is small, the 
water is tasteless and is beneficial to the crops. Larger quantities, though still remaining 
tasteless, affect the crops. Large quantities, represented by total solids, more than 120 
grains to the gallon, render the water brackish and at the same time make it injurious 
to the crops. The brackish taste is rendered more conspicuous by the presence of the 
common salt (chloride of sodium) with which the saltpetre is associated in the natural 
state. Kahn Chand’s observations, to the effect that in years of good rainfall some kinds 
of brackish water produce good crops, is quite intelligible when viewed in the light of the 
above well-known facts. Free ammonia and nitrites, in the quantities found in the 
samples examined, though rendering the water unfit for drinking purposes, would be 
beneficial for irrigation purposes.” 

All that I can say is what I have observed separately about each well> 
with the further remarks that thelpresence of free ammonia and nitrites only 
in wells showing very poor results is in the light of the above note very puz¬ 
zling ; perhaps the quantity is not large enough to bring beneficial results for 
agriculture, and perhaps the larger amount of total solids found in the wells 
destroy their fertilising effects. There are even a larger number of designations 
given to tlie various kinds of waters than stated in the analysis report, but it 
is difficult to ascertain which well goes into which minor class, as the zamindars 
have been invariably found giving different names to one and the same quality, 
and any attempt to make a more minute subdivision than four well-known 
classes will be unnecessary. 


The following; table shows how wells in each assessment circle are 
divided into four classes according to the quality of their waters :— 


Assessment Circle. 

Sweet, j 

Malmala. 

. 

Khara. 

Mitli.kalra. 

Total. 

Pasi-koh. 

t 

8 

4 


48 

Tehsil-khas Mohindrogarh 

480 

05 

CO 

11 

022 

Nalla-wati . 

2 

r 1 

... 


3 

TeliBil-ktias Narnaul .! 

1,290 

59 

53 

4 

1,406 

Total . 

1,814 

183 

117 

15 

2,079 



The number of sweet wells predominates in the two tehsils and the 
mith-kalra wells, though found at different places, are only a few. Kliara and 
malmala wells generally appear in villages towards the north and north-west 
of Narnaul, and also in villages between the Sntnali Range and the Mohindragarh 
town, arid on ihe left side of the road from Narnaul to Mohindragarh. Konghly 
speaking the road draws a line betweeu the sweet and brackish wells, the latter 
being found almost exclusively in the western portion. Thus the Mohindragarh 
Tehsil In.'S got a larger proportion of the poorer class of wells and is less favor¬ 
ably situated. 

38. Tho average depth of wells and their irrigating capacity in each 
assessment circle, given in the following statement, show 
Depth Of «•<•!!* nmithoir that, here also the Tehsil of Narnaul has got the better 

irrigating eivpariiy. of the two. 



Assessment Circle. 

Depth 
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water. 

Of water. 
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13 
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8 

5 
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GO 
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13 

15 

11 
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53 

9 j 

13 

13 

13 

13 

'1 . iisdlklms 

Narnaul 

53 

12 

18 

1 12 

17 

- 
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With a view to giving a clearer idea of the situation of wells and their 
distribution as regards the quality of their waters and their depths, a map is 
attached. (See Appendix II). 







39. The following table gives the number of wells working at the last 
Comparison with the Settlement of Sanivat »s oora pared with those work- 

MtuiU *tate oi things. ifig «ow. v igures for bam vat 1947 are not available 
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Wells. 

Loon. 

8 

8 

75 

75 

39 

39 

83 

83 

39 

39 

102 
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192 

192 

102 

102 

192 

192 

185 

165 

231 

231 



( Formor... 2,018 2,940 185 185 2,303 8,185 

Total District .} 

( Now ... 1,848 2,816 231 231 2,079 3,047 

There has been a decrease in the number of working wells everywhere, 
except in the Nalla-wati Circle, where irrigation is only nominal. The decrease 
does not fully represent tho total number of wells fallen out of use. Many wells 
constructed after the last Settlement have been added, while a number of both 
of those existing at last Settlement and of those since made have gone out of 
working. These details will be found in Statement No. 1 (B). See Appendix. 

The falling down of the number of working wells is due chielly to the 
shrinking of tho water-supply iu wells rather than to their collapsing alto¬ 
gether. The water-level in wells is subject to groat variations. It is stated 
* hut the early period of the Patiala rule met with a sudden rise in the water- 
level of wells which was plentiful up to tho year Samvat 1925 — 1803 A. I)., after 
which it began to sink down gradually till, iu the year Sarnvat 1934, it was 
found that the majority of tho wolls had almost run short of thoir supply. A 
i be was perceived in the year Samvat. 1935, but. did not increase much till tho 
)ou Samvat 1911, when tho supply became again plentiful. This lasted up to 
the year Samvat 1951. Years of scanty rainfall have prevailed smee Samvat 
1952, and the drought has very much reduced tho water supply. There are thus 
a considerable number of wolls which have been abandoned on account of 
deficient water-supply, which can be brought into use if the supply is replenished; 
and if, according to the well-founded expectation of the agriculturists, the tide 
of water-level turns in their favour, they will all bo brought into play, AYe also 
see a few wells which have been purposely left out by the zarnind.irs for fear of 
the high assessment. They are waiting to turn them to their use when the 
Settlement is over, but such wells always belong to the poorest class, »nd can¬ 
not hear the heavy revenue rates of chahi imposed at the last Settlement. 

The rise iu the number of loots iu the Narnaul Tehsil in spite of a fall 
i.i the number of wells is striking. This may bo explained by saying that the 
number of wells fallen in out. of those which existed at. l<-t .Settlement 
car i.'d a smaller number of while the majority of those constmoiod after 
the Settlement eent.-in more hots than one in each case, but this ex;»l.«i«,.t ion is 
not satisfactory. We have exaggerated the number of loos by counting them 
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with respect to the apparent signs of irrigation on the wells, or “dhanas,” with¬ 
out regard to their irrigating capacity. For instance, where three dhanas are 
found on the well but only two are regularly used, we have noted the well as “ sih- 
lawa” or with three Laos instead of two. This of course was not meant, but 
has somehow or other been adopted in practice in most cases. The 
tendency of the zamindars to conceal the facts being one of the reasons. 
Besides there are wells on which two dhanas are worked on account 
of the large number of shareholders, though the area irrigated from the well 
hardly exceeds that commanded by an average single lao, on which four bullocks 
are constantly working, on account of the diminished water-supply in the well. 
I cannot say how taoa were entered at last Settlement, but we have allowed 
such wells to be noted as “dulawa.” 

This has led to the very low average of the area covered per lao , noticed 
in the table preceding the last one. An average lao, of an average class of 
well cannot afford to work with any profit unless it is able to irrigate at least 
15 bighas, and this is tbo correct standard of area we should assume in deter- 
ming the irrigating capacity of an ordinary well. There being very little room 
for expansion of cultivation in the district, it is by means of encouraging the 
sinking of wells alone that the State cau look for the expansion of their revenue. 
This can be done by granting takavi loans and imposing an endurable 
assessment. 

The Council of Regency have fully realised the necessity of such an 
encouragement and have sanctioned a sum of Rs. 00,000 for this district, to be 
spent for the above purpose, within the last three years. Of this Us. 24,000 
have already been advanced, on an interest of Rs. 4-11-0 per cent, per annum, 
for construction or repair of wells, through the Settlement Department, and the 
rest has yet to be advanced. The system of protective leases has been fully- 
made known to the people during the Settlement operations, and if the present 
circumstances of favourable rainfall continue for some time, the close of the 
Settlement operations is sure to result in an appreciable increase in the number 
of working wells, and might present an era of marked prosperty for the people, 
if not of a direct improvement in the finances of the district. 

CHAPTER VI.—OTHER STATISTICS AMD CONSIDERATIONS 
AFFECTING THE ASSESSMENT. 

40. There have been three general enumerations of the people since the 
Settlement of Samvafc 1985, i.e., in 1881, 1891 and 1901 
Popuafcion. ^ p. The figures of the first census, which followed 

shortly after the announcement of the jana* of that Settlement, represent the 
population of the period in which the Settlement w'as effected. 

The following table gives the details of the results of various census 
operations aud shows how far they differ from each other: — 

I Percentage ok miKSr. 
ENCE BETWEEN 


Aasesment Circle. 












Thus though the period 1881—1891 A. D. was that of a rise of 20 
per cent, io the Mohiudragarh Tehsil, it allowed the population of Narnaul 
to fall by 22 per cent. The second period, 1^91—1901 A. D-, shows a decrease 
of 2 per cent, in the district, ranging between 2 to 20 per cent, in the various 
circles. Taken together the whole period of twenty years has brought about 
an increase of 11 per cent, in Mohiudragarh, while the population of Narnaul 
has considerably gone down during the same. A falling oil by 23 per cent, 
observed in the Tehsil-khas Circle is not a healthy sign. This is coincident with 
the fall of irrigation discussed iu the preceding chapter, and is also due to the 
fact that the last census was made at a time when the effects of the famine of 
Samvat 1956 = 1898—99 A: D., which had caused the desertion of many an 
inhabitant, had not been fully over. It is difficult to estimate what the popu¬ 
lation now is, but it is no doubt higher than it was in 1901. The density of 
the population per square mile of cultivation, and its comparison with the 
adjoining tracts and the recently settled Patiala Tehsils, is shown below 
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ADJOINING TRACTS. 
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The provincial average for the Punjab, as brought out by the Census of 
1901, is of 492 persons per square mile of cultivation, and the tract under 
assessment has got a much less average. It may by no means be called a 
densely populated district; but considering the gradual decrease of population 
noticed in the Naruaul Tehsil in the past decade and the nominal surplus of 
an average cultivator of 30 bighas in Mohindragarh and 16 bigbas in Narnaul, 
who has to support a family of five persons, and the low standard of living to 
which the people have condemned themselves, I do nob believe that the dis¬ 
trict in general, and the Tehsil of Narnaul in particular, can support a much 
larger population without a considerable change in the character of agricul¬ 
ture and substantial improvements in irrigation works, or an improved com¬ 
mercial status of the town of Naruaul, which, however, is expected on account, 
of the opening of the llewari-Phulera Railway. In spite of its having decreased 
by 22 per cent, in the last twenty years, the Narnaul Tehsil is still much more 
populous than Mohindragarh, which proves that comparative density of popu¬ 
lation corresponds with the comparative fertility of the «oi! and scope of 
irrigation. 

The bulk of the population professes the Hindu religion and only 12 per 
cent, of it are Muhammadans. Nearly two-thirds of the latter are confined to the 
towns of Mohindragarh (Kanaud) and Naruaul, the former with a population 
of 9,984 and the latter with that of 19,489 souls. 

41. The following figures, showing average cultivated area and jama 
Sia* «f proprietary hold- per holding and per proprietor, after eliminating the 
l# «- zamindari villages and areas held by occupancy tenant# 
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md Kabea Maliks, throw further light on the pressure of the population oa 
ihe soil:— 


Assessment Circle. 

Cultivated 
area per 1 
holding in 
paeea 
higahs. 

Cultivated 
area per 
proprietor 
in paeea 
bigabs. 

Jama per 
holding. 

Jama per 
proprietor. 

Pasi-koh . 

64 

46 

Rs. a. p. 
19 4 0 

Rs. a. p. 
13 14 0 

Tehsil-kha* ... . 

25 

IB 

| 21 2 0 

15 0 0 

Total Tehsil Mohindragarh 

33 

23 

20 0 0 

I 

14 13 0 

Nallti-wati 

27 

26 

17 1 0 

16 8 0 

Tehail-kba« ... ... • ... ! 

16 

14 

20 5 0 

18 12 0 

Total Tehsil Narnaul 

16 

15 

20 2 0 

18 1 0 

! 


In the Pasi-koh Circle, where unirrigated cultivation and light sandy 
lands predominate, holdings are naturally larger than in any other circle, 
while the Tehsil-kbas Circle of Narnaul, where land is richest and irrigation 
abundant, the size of holding is reduced to a minimum. Holdings are of 
moderate size in two other circles. In short the size of bolding follows the 
extent of natural facilities under which land is held in each assessment circle, 
and the holdings are not unusually large anywhere. The district, as a whole, 
is essentially a country of small cultivating proprietors, who live mainly on 
the wages of their labour procured in kind from their own fields rather than 
on their proprietary profits, and there is a singular lack of a true zamindar 
of means and substance throughout, unless he deals in money-lending. In 
the Mohindragarh Tehsil each laud owning shareholder holds 28 high as of 
cultivated land, paying Rs. 14-13 as land revenue, and taking the estimate of 
the rural population given in paragraph 40 as approximately correct, has to support 
a family of persons, besides himself. In the Narnaul Tehsil he is the proprietor 
of 15 bighas, paying Rs. 18-1 as land revenue, and has similarly to support a 
family of 4*4 persons. 

Calculations bring a very nominal surplus of produce to the average 
proprietor in ordinary years, and this fact supports the conclusion, already 
drawn, regarding the density of population, especially for the Narnaul Tehsil. 

42. In the following table the main tribes of proprietors are arranged 
Proprietors and their according to their capacity as agriculturists. The total 
.characteristics, cultivated area held, with its jama, and the cultivated 

area mortgaged by each of them in each assessment circle, are given below in 
percentages. A map, giving a general idea as to how they are spread about iu 
the district, is also appended at the pud of this report. 
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T.—Ahirs are the first and foremost tribe of the district, both as regards 
their numerical strength and their order of merit as agriculturists. They are 
splendid cultivators, very industrious and orderly. They receive the assistance 
of their women-folk in the progress of their daily work, and are very economical 
in their living. The only forms of extravagance found in them are: the spending 
of a few hundred rupees on their marriages or funeral feast, or on building 
cenotophs, in the shape of small resting places, known as “ ckbatries,” over 
the ashes of their deceased elders, in their sacred memory, where they can 
afford to do so. Unlike some other important zamindar tribes, they do not care 
for luxury or being extravagant with bumper crops, and where they have 
managed to save a few odd rupees, they will not hesitate to invest them on interest 
among their brethren. They thus often play the double game of an agriculturist 
and a money-lender. They do not predominate in the Pasi-koh and the Nalla- 
wati Circles, where there are few wells to work, and the richest well-irrigation 
in the two remaining circles is chiefly in their hands. Thus while they hold 36 
per cent, of the cultivated area of the two Tehsils, they pay 48 per cent, of 
the total revenue. 

II. Next come the Jat and Gujar, who are almost as good cultivators 
as the Ahirs, but the former is perhaps not as frugal, arid the latter is 
inclined to be a bit lazy and litigious. The Gujars are not numerous in 
the Mohindragarh Tehsil, and are chiefly found in the southern part of Nar- 
naul, where they bold 'some of the richest tracts of the district. They belong 
to the following gots :— 

(l) Clianijas, (2) Rnwats Mundana, (3) Khatana, (4) Bajar, (5) Barbara, 
(6) 8okal, f 7) Kasana, (8) Batar, (9) Ladi, (10) Chhawari, (Cl) 
Muridau, (12) Saradliana, (13) Awnna, (14) Gindar, (15) Rathi, 
(10 1 Chawara, (I 7) Bhargarb, (18) Deorata, a few out of their 
numerous sub-divisions. 

III. '—Brahmans and Banias are found to hold several villages or parts 
of villages in all the assessment circles. The former are greater in number, ami, 
though not a thrifty class, are not much lacking in industry, but the latter 
hardly come under the category of true agriculturists. 

IV. —The Mnsalmans are comprised of Pathans, Muhammadan Rajputs, 
Shekhs, Kureshis and Sayeds, and, with the exception of the Patti Hayeds and 
Shekhs of Narnaul town, are decidedly below the average agriculturists of the 
Mohindragarh District. 

V. —The Rajputs, though standing last in their qualities as husbandmen, 
are not the least important race, on account of their great preponderance in the 
Mohindratrarh 'Tehsil. The Pasi-koh Circle, or the north-western upland of tne 
same Telisd, is mostly owned by the S'-kkawat class, who come from the same 
slock as the neighbouring petty chiefs of Shekhawati, and claim their descent 
from the same common ancestor with the ruling head of tlie Jay pur State. The 
other important, clans are the Jatus, who are numerically strongest, and are spread 
about all over the Mobindragarh Tehsil. They were originally Tanwurs and 
carry the present epithet as their nickname, which renders them socially lower 
than the proper Tanwars. They have all sprung up from the village of Kbudana, 
situated in the north-western portion of the district. The only other sub-divi¬ 
sions of Rajputs found in the district are the Sankhlas, tbe Pawars and the real 
Tanwars, who are confined to a few estates in the Tehsil-khas Circles of Narnaul. 
The last named, who occupy the two southernmost villages of Bail and Mothuka, 
claim themselves to be the descendants of Raja Perikshat, and own the Rao 
of Patan as their titular head. Excluding some of the Jatus, who are tolerably 
fair in husbandry, the Rajputs as a lot are poor cultivators. They are deeply 
imbued with pride of race and strictv observe the Pardah system. Receiving 
no help in agriculture from their females, they are invariably seen carrying 
even water and fuel for domestic purposes on their own heads and shoulders. 
The Jatus have dissracefuliy fallen in the custom of receiving money donations 
for betrothals of their daughters, very much unbecoming to a race having 
Rajput pride in their heads. This immoral way of earning money has 
degenerated rather than ameliorated their condition. Taking the two Tehsils 
together, the Rajputs own 23 per cent, of cultivation, but pay only 13 per cent, 
of the total land revenue. Their villages, without exception, have been very 



leniently assessed in the past, but this concession seems not to have improved 
their status at all. The disadvantages to which they are put by ancestral habits 
no doubt demand some leniency, but it is difficult to know how to raise their 
social standard of living. They make excellent soldiers, but the tendency 
towards enlistment in the army is not very great. 

VI.—The proprietors, grouped under the head “ Others," are the Khafcis 
(carpenters), who own two whole estates and also parts in others, Lohars 
(Muhammadan blacksmiths) and Jogis, who have each got one petty estate in 
Tehsil-khas Circle of Narnaul, and Kayesths who are owners of five villages in 
the same Tehsil. All of them do not solely depend on agriculture, and, with 
the exception of Khatis, who are not bad cultivators, are either poor in agri¬ 
cultural capaoity or are no agriculturists at all. 

Considering the district as a whole, we have a sufficiently strong body 
of proprietors. About three-fourths of Narnaul Tehsil are owned by good or 
fairly good cultivators and nearly one-half of Tehsil-khas Circle of Mohindragarh 
is also similary held. Comparing the two Tehsils, the Mohindragarh Tehsil is 
not so fortunate as Narnaul with regard to the strength of the proprietary 
body, but it is on'y in the Pasi-koh Circle that the bad cultivators outnumber 
the good or average ones. 

43. The same remarks may apply to the tenants, who mostly come of 

TeMnts the same castes as the owners, but we also find “ malis” 

here and there, chiefly in or near the towns, following the 
most laborious and profitable system of well-irrigation and paying the highest 
cash rents to the owners. The increased desire, as already noted, of the people 
at large, to take to agricultural pursuits, which of late years has been prevailing 
throughout the district, has, moreover, led to the inclusion of a few miscellaneous 
classes as tenants, and we find a large number of village menials and shop¬ 
keepers trying the plough on payment of rents. 

44. The following table, giving the percentages of areas held by 

■, . . tenants and owners, shows how far the proprietary body 

Cultivating oooapanoy. r \ J * 

consists ot aelt-cultivating proprietors m each assessment 

circle:— 
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Total 

43’7 

451 

44*6 

27*5 

39-G 

38*4 

41*9 


Grand Total ... 

i 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


About one-half of the area is thus held by owners themselves througout 
the two Tehsils, but a considerable part of the area returned as cultivated by 
tenants is held by owners cultivating one another’s lauds. The area held by 
oocupancy tenants is not very large, the highest figures being 15 per cent, in 
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Nalla*wati. They generally pay at the same rafes as the owners, but a growing 
tendency among the proprietors to charge them with malikana is noticed, The 
nature of the cash and batai rents of the tenants-at-will will be discussed in a 
later chapter, 

45. A brief but able interpretation of the existence of proprietary right 
Hight of owuerehip and of the people was given by the Settlement Commissioner, 
tennre8 ' in paragraph 4 of his Forecast Heport, for the whole of the 

Patiala State. It was long before the inclusion of this tract into Patiala that 
such rights were recognized, and little though the people were allowed to 
avail themselves of these rights in the past, the fact was established by the 
Summary Settlement of the British as well as the Patiala Settlement of Samvat 
1935, when a record of rights was prepared, and a form of tenure given to 
every estate in accordance with instructions then prevailing, without regard 
to the method of distribution of land revenue. The official classification of 
the estates according to the existing form of distribution of revenue, as laid 
down in the Settlement Manual, stands as follows : — 
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31 

48 
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1 

i -- j 

^ I 

... 

... 


1 

Total ... 

29 

92 

121 

13 

155 
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289 


There are only 2G villages of the zamindari class, and those also 
chiefly belonging either to capitalists who have purchased Government lands, 
or to the old official class who have somehow or other managed to oust the origi¬ 
nal landholders by beguining as revenue farmers. The absence of zamindari 
tenures among the true agriculturists shows that partition has already been 
developed to its extreme Recent enquiries about the future methods of dis¬ 
tribution of revenue tend to conclude that the majority of the pattidsri tenures 
now prevailing will be reduced to a great minority and a larger number of 
bhu.yachara tenures created. This is, I think, regrettable, because the 
pattidari form is the simplest and most advantageous to the people in 
many respects. It is, however, inevitable on account of the introduction 
of legal acumen, and the knowledge of the stability of right of possession, 
which, with increased selfishness, prevents the stronger from parting with their 
advanced possessions, and equalising the enjoyments of agricultural profits in 
accordance with the old ancestral or customary shares, and there is no other 
remedy to cure the grievances of the weaker. Peculiar forms of tenure, which 
render part or whole of estates joint in spite of their being separately held, nre 
also met with here and there. These are the “ Panapalat ” forms, in which the 
sub-divisions of a whole village or “ patti" are periodically exchanged between the 
different families in order to secure a more efficient standard of equality. 
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46. The following table gives a summary of statistics relating to land 
Transfers, transfers and indebtedness :— 


Assessment Circles. 
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Tims the total area alienated excluding the collateral mortgages which 
are not considerable ranges between 11 and 19 per cent, in various assessment 
ciroles. The area sold does not exceed 4 per cent, in any assessment circle, 
and the above figure being the largest is only found in the Tehsibkbas Circle 
of Mohindragarh. There have been no sales worth the name in Nalla-wati. 
Of the total area sold about one-half has gone to money-lenders in each Tebsil, 
and of the mortgaged area they hold about one-third in Mohindragarh and a 
little above one-half in JNarnaul. The money-lenders do not cultivate the 
mortgaged lands themselves and often let them for cultivation to mortgagors, 
on payment of a cash rent, which is equal to an interest at the rate of one 
pice per rupee per month, plus the land revenue. The area actually transferred 
from the possession of the owners is, therefore, smaller than has been shown 
above, and tbo area permanently alienated, which is chiefly composed of lands 
sold by weak proprietors or defaulters of land revenue, not very considerable. 
This is due to the following reasons : 

Firstly, that the high assessment leaves very little margin of profits to 
non-cultivating proprietors or mortgagees, and, secondly, that the comparative 
solidarity of village communities, and the prevalence of pattidari tenures, in 
which land is held on shares, does not freely allow the outsiders to step in. 
Mortgages in truth were almost unknown before Mu* Niaz Ali’s reductions of 
1947 Sam vat, and most of them date from the year Sarnvat 1956, which was a 
year of great scarcity and famine- 


47. The following statement shows the price of area transferred per 
biglia and the incidence of unsecured debt payable by each 
laod ' proprietor and each bigha of cultivation : — 
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Figures of sales in Nalla-wati do not represent the true price of land on 
account of their being restricted to a very insignificant area, and on account of 
the special circumstances of the transactions. Prices are considerably low 
throughout the district, and their proportion to land revenue gives evidence of 















the heaviness of the demand. The increased soldidarity of the State's, m well as 
the owner’s rights the fixity of cash assessments, aod the elasticity recently 
shown in their realisations, have, however, given great importance to the valoe 
of kind which is daily increasing. 

48. The general state of the agricultural indebtedness is further 
rwtSw illustration of illustrated by the following table in which villages are 
agrtoaitarai indebtedness. »rranged according to percentage of transfers :— 
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Transfers by occupancy tenants are inconsiderable and need no comment. 

49, A general enumeration of live-stock was held on 22nd Bhadon 1960 
Sam vat. This was h time when people with dry cnltiva- 
.tvii e no i* on s *• lion had finished their kharif sowings, and were waiting 
for a local cal'l“ fair to aril or exchange their cattle which tliey often do. 
Some of them wh « deal in cattle had brought plou j h - toil locks from other fairs 
to act! them a' to * local fair at a profit, after feeding them for a month or two. 
Fodder was plentiful and none had taken their cattle elsewhere for grazing. 
A cattle census se ms to have iak<“n place at the last Settlement of 1935 Samvat 
for the whole of the district, but figures for the Mohindragarli Tohsil are not 
available, and tlio-=a for Narnanl, which have been discovered from a bundle of 
assessment returns, do not also seem reliable. The results of the two enumera¬ 
tions a*m nevertheless compared below : - 
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The rise in the number of ploughs and plough cattle, which is much 
higher than the rise in cultivation, and the increase in other cattle of all descrip¬ 
tions in the Narnaul Tehsil, are both very remarkable, considering the fact 
that a large number of them died in the famine of 1956 Saravat^ 1898-99 A. D , 
which the zamindars have been unable to replace up to the present 
time. Sufficient quantity of young stock now existing, however, shows that 
they are recovering from their loss gradually, and the time when they will again 
begin to benefit by sale of plough and milch cattle is not very far off. 

Camels are freely used in ploughing in the Mohindragarh Tehsil where 
land is sandy and soft; and the custom is getting more and more popular on 
account of the great reduction of expenses, by changing a pair of bullocks with 
a single camel whioh, after the kharif sowings are over, is also worked on hire. 
Allowing that three-fourths of the camels in the Pasi-koh Circle and half of 
those in Tehsil-khas Circle are plough camels, the number of ploughs which 
have to be worked by bullocks in the two circles is reduced by 754 and 489, 
respectively. The number of bullocks attached to each plough after making 
the above allowance, and the area tilled by them, in each assessment circle, are 
given below :— 


Detail per plough. 

Pasi-koh, 

Tehsil- ! 
khas. 

Total Teh- 
sil Mohiod- 
ragarh. 

Nalla-wati, 

_ 

Teh ail 
khas. 

Total TehBil 
Narnaul. 

Number of bullocks ... ... 

Area irrigated iu pucoa bighafl 

Uuirrigated ditto 

1-67 

•4 

60-3 

1 

3S1 
3 5 

41-4 

2U4 
2 ' 6 
48' 3 

1-79 

•l--' 

45 

219 
4' 9 
31- 4 

216 
4- 5 

32- 4 


Seventeen or eighteen head of bullocks for every ten ploughs found in 
the Pasi-koh and Nalla-wati circles is not a very short allowance, as in a country 
of limited means there will always be a certain proportion of owuer 3 who 
keep only one bullock, and make up the yoke by borrowing. The excess of 
plough cattle over the ploughs found in the other two circles is due to the 
inclusion oE a few he-buffaloes kept by the labouring classes in towns as they 
are never used in the plough, and of a certain number of oxen reserved for 
“raths” and “ bahlies.” Carts ate-mainly kept for purposes of carrying 
manure, and no income is derived by the zamindars on their account, except 
in a few villages of Nalla-wati Circle, where they often employ their bullocks and 
carts in carrying goods on hire after they have done with their ploughings and 
sowings. 

50. Thus there is no lack of plough-cattle throughout the district, the maiu 

Cattle fairs cause of which is the easy market afforded by the neigh- 

& ^ i,r ' bouring as well as local cattle fairs which are held in the 

month of Bhadou at Kurhawta in the Mohindragarh Tehsil and in the month of 
Jeth and Katak at Dharson in Narnaul. These fairs have done much in meet¬ 
ing the convenience of the people, who can dispose of their plough cattle when 
the eowings are over, and buy just before the time when they want them again. 
They were started in the time of the Jhajjar Nawabs, and have been a constant 
source of income to the State, and their further development which, I believe is 
under contemplation by the Council of Regency, may be still more beneficial. 

51. The management of the fairs is often in the hands of contractors, who 
are allowed a fee of eight annas on every head of bullock that changes hands. 
The market is open to all outsiders of every class, who raise the prices and of¬ 
ten remove a lot of old and useless cattle from the country. This may be 
objectionable on religious grounds, but is economically beneficial to the zamindar 

♦ 

The following is the scale of prices of cattle of all 
descriptions prevailing, though in these fairs only bullocks 
are sold:— 

1. Well or plough bullock from Rs. 25 to 75. 

2. Cow from Rs. 25 to 45. 

3. She-buffaloes from Rs. 30 to 80. 


Price of cattle. 




52. The agriculturist derives some income from the sale of ghi and young 
stock, and also from camel hire. The income from running 
rofit from live-otock. cart8 ou i,i re b e j n g no t general, ought to be omitted from 

calculations. Quite half the cows belong to tenants or non-agriculturists, and 
of the rest only one-half ate milch ones. A milch cow gives two seers of milk 
daily for sis mont hs during the year on the average. One seer of milk produces 
half a chhatack of ghi and half of it is consumed by members of the household. 
Every two cows give three calves every two years, about half of which are sold 
for between Ks. *J0 to Ks, 50 each, after they have grown up. The net annual 
income under all heads from each zamindari cow may be estimated at Us. 12. Of 
the sbe-buffaloes only one-fourth belong to the owner class, as the majority of 
them are kept by them for the money-lender. Of these again about one-half give 
an average of fire seers of milk daily for eight months during the year. About 
four chhatacks of ghi is produced from five seers of milk, but one-fourth of it 
goes in home consumption. Every two cow-buffaloes produce a young one an¬ 
nually, but no price worth the name is recovered from the male young ones, who 
are very much neglected by the owner on account of their being of little use in 
agriculture. The average income from a cow-buffalo belonging to a zamiudar is 
estimated at Rs. 20 per annum after allowing costs of feeding with grain and 
cotton seeds, 

About three-fourths of the camels in Pasi-koh and about half in Tehsil- 
khas Circle of Mohindragarh are worked on hire for about three months in the 
year, and bring about Ks. 10 each to the owner. Goats and sheep belong chiefly to 
the butchers of JVarnaul and Mohindragarh and to non-proprietors. Not more than 
one-fourth can be estimated to be the property of zamindars, and half of these 
again are Jambs or kids. Each goat and sheep gives an income of one rupee per 
year from sale of wool aud young stock, Making all allowances, and again redu¬ 
cing the results by one-fourth, to meet the exigencies of death, &c., of the 
cattle, the total income from the above sources is roughly estimated below :— 


Net mi‘FITS IN lilt PICE 3 DERIVED FROM 


Assessment Cikci.es. 

Sale oj ghi and young 
alack. 

Cgtvh. Bnffaloea. 

o a v 

o Li I) 

> w (O 

«5 

0 -M & 

* c £ a 

It w 4 7 

Ljl § 

£ 

X 

g 

cC 

j 

Total. 

! 

fatd-koh 

8,640 

1,545 

I 554 

5,055 

17,394 

1 1 'lisil-khas ... 

ill,70S 

5,940 

1,738 


33,037 

Total Tehbil Mohind- 

80,34s 

7,485 

3,376 

9,322 

50,481 

ragurh. 

\ al la-wati ... 

1,935 

780 

225 


2,9 40 

U-bsil-kbas ... 

31,968 

14,175 

3,078 

+ 

49,221 

total Teh&il Narn&ul 

83,90H 

14,955 

3,303 

4- 

52,101 


-----.. ... 




.■ 


Remark*. 


iucrensed by J{&. 750 ia the 
Teh hi J-khtiB Circle of Nnrnuul 
on Recount of greater facilities 
in the sale of ghi and ou nr 
count of the better clabt* of the 
buffaloes kept by Hie (.injurs, 


The condition of cattle is generally good, but no provision for veterinary 
aid of any kind has hitherto been made by the State authorities to save loss 
from disease and epidemics. 

53. Grazing is restricted to the Banis or village reserves, which where 
,., Btlire , and3j gva7ing it exists, afford good pasture for the rainy months or chau- 

I ii rlitii'3 and other sources inHSH, Eof about five lOOUtllS OUt of ttVeJve the Cattle ai'O 


r fed at their steads with dry chopped stalks of bajra or 

;.»war known as “ sani ” mixed with “ pala ” or leaves of dwarf “ her,” which 
grow in cultivated fields of light soil in great profusion, yielding two crops of 
leaves in the year. “ Bhusa” is also given mixed in form. Dry bajra stalks, 
which are considered of little value in the Punjab Districts, are very economically 
used by being cut into small pieces, and are often stored in large stacks to 
provide ag' iust years of fodder scarcity. Price of fodder has risen enormously. 
“ Pala” sells between three aud four manuds ptv rupee at harvest times, and 
several villages make an income from its sale; but in villages where plough aud 
well cattle are required to be kept for all the year round, they nave sometimes to 
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buy it from outsiders, lu sandy lands of poor description “ earkana ” or “ pul* 
is grown in abundance : this, however, growing chiefly in cultivated fields, is 
seldom grazed while green, and is mostly used in thatching roofs when dry. It 
is often on account of the rising value of these products of spoutaneous growth 
that land is lent on good cash rents to tenauts, “ Pala” and “pula” cannot, 
however, be taken as bringing any extra income to the proprietary body as a 
whole, as they are chiefly consumed in local requirements. 

Income from Government and State service to the agriculturists is not 
appreciable, and there are no other particular sources of considerable income. 
The rural population mainly depends on agriculture or cattle breeding. 


54. Opinions have often differed as to the ad visibility of treating the 
rise of prices as a reason for the enhancement of land 
Isa on pncca. revenue, but the fact that a given amount of produce, sold 

for less price during the period preceding the last Settlement than in one 
succeeding it, has always been recognised and followed in estimating the 
future demaud by maintaining the pitch of the last assessment. Whatever my 
convictions on this subject are, it is uot for me to refute a theory which has 
been adopted by almost every Settlement Officer, but there can be no denying 
that the theory can only be applied in case the past assessments are just and 
based on data of prices which were actually lower than are conscientiously 
assumed to prevail during the currency of the assessment under proposal. The 
assessment under revision dealt only with giving reductions in r he preceding 
jamas which were considered heavy, and was not based on any data of prices or 
produce estimates. The prices assumed at the Settlement of Samvat 1935, 
or that preceding the last, were higher in some eases and lower in oilie^s as 
compared with those now assumed. The following table shows the difference 
in the two estimates :— 


Kuari*. 



PriOM aunmmed at tho "j 
SetiJem&nfc of 1935 | 
!q rupees per y 
mauud and in 3«ers ; 
per rupee . ... J 


Prices in rupees per 
maand and in aeera 
per rupee now ' 

stemmed ... ... | 


1-5 1.10 2-11 
30 J 244 15 



Applying Mr. Francis’ formula given in paragraph 376 of the Settle 
rnent Manual, the rise and fall of the prices is calculated below :— 


Detail of crops. 


Cotton 

Jowar 

Bajra .. ... . . 

Mung and mash 
Moth and chawla ... 

Others ... ... 

Wheat. 

Barley ... ... ... ... 

Oram . . 

Sftrsbsf ... ... ... ... 

Others 

Total 


Percentage 
of crops. 

Rise or fall 
per cent. 

4- or— 

Multiple of 
columns 2 & 3 
for—• 

3 

5 

"—28 

—140 

48 

— 1 

—48 

3 

—6 

—18 

15 

—3 

—45 

9 

• » * 

,,, 

2 

+ 4, 

+8 

6 


+54 

7 

—9 

—63 

1 

» « 0 

■ «* 

1 


... 

... 

-3-52 

—3-52 
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Thus though fire years ago Mr. Of Dwyerin his Settlement of the neigh¬ 
bouring Tehsil of Behror found a rise of 14 per cent, in the prions assumed by 
him as compared with those assumed at the Settlement of 1932 Saravat- 
1895*96 A. D., which he was revising, the prices here instead of showing a 
rise have fallen by more than 3 per cent, throughout the district. This does 
not, however, prove that, prices have actually gone down, as there has teen an 
admitted rise of them in the past decade. The above results are merely due to the 
assumption of very high prices at tit« Settlement of 1935 Samvat and are enough 
to decide the question of enhancement of land revenue on account of the rise 
of prices, which cannot be contemplated here under the above circumstances. 


PART IY*—The net assets estimate. 

ORAPTElt VII. —Sststkm OF CULTIVATION, c&<h>s, and tmeib yield. 


55. The method of cultivation on barani lands is simple. In the 


Bar&ni cultivation. 


months of June —July, after there has been over an inch of 
rainfall, almost, all barani lands are ploughed and sown 


with kharif crops. Ploughing and sowings are carried out as one operation on 
the light sandy soils, where no pieliminary ploughing* arc deemed necessary. 
Tho harder rausli lands are often tilled soon after the kharif crops are cut in the 


month of November, and subsequent ploughing, from two or three in number, 
are given before the seed is drilled in. Sowings have sometimes to be repeated 
when the seed does not flourish either on account of constant and excessive 
showers of rain after it. has been miwi., or a prolonged drought following the first 
shower. In good loamy soils, if the July and August, rains are very plentiful, 
giving enough moisture, the kharif crops, if not in a flourishing condition, are 
cut away and the land ploughed op and dressed for rabi sowings* 

Here and there pieces of rich loamy soil are kept fallow in kharif 
purposely for sowing rabi crops, bat such an area is neither very extensive nor 
exclusively reserved for rabi. Ao rotation of crops is voluntarily attempted, 
but land pinch has borne a gram crop is considered to give a heavier outturn 
of kharif crops next following. Barani lands generally reap one crop during 
the year, but if th« rainfall is timely and copious, good loamy soils are occasion¬ 
ally sown with rabi after the khanf has been cut. On the other hand, poor 
sandy lauds in the Mohindragarh Tehsil are kept fallow here and there for years, 
and then sown. Weeding or M liman,” as it is locally called, is commonly prac* 
thud in the kharif crops with the aid of a long-handled light mattock, known as 
“ k.isia,” which the cleaners use in a standing position. ** Khurpa” is used only 
in ease of cotton wheu it is iu a very young stage. Two to three weeding* ere 
given to cotton, while on© is deemed enough for all other eropg. The ploughing 
over of the kharif crops is also practised, but not to any great extent. Each 
plough can till one biglia of rausli and two bighas of lighter bhnr in a single 
day, and if applied on hire earns one rupee per day. The light sandy bhnr of 
Mohindi agarh is often tilled with t.ho aid of camels. 


56. Tiie system of cliabi cultivation followed here is much more labo- 
Ch%M oaitiYUUm rious Hlld uxpcusivtt. The Persian-wheel is quite unknown, 
and the system followed is that of “ lao and chores," mean¬ 
ing rope and bucket. Tnis form requires the constant, working of four bullocks 
ami four men on the well. The hardest task lies upon the man who stands at 


the head of the well in charge of the bucket and the rope. The way in which 
he is seen busy in dropping the bucket in and out of the well, on a cold winter 
morning, shivoriug with cold, and calling out “baras,” or songs, in a loud mono¬ 
tonous voice of various meaning-*, with a double purpose of beguiling his time 
and keepiug himself warm, as well as furnishing hints to the bullock men for 
stopping when the bucket cornea out, creates an amusing and sympathetic 
impression on the mind of a spectator. 


With the exception of a few of them on whioh double cropping prevails, 
wells are mainly worked for raising a rabi crop of wheat and barley, and only 
a small area is sown with cotton or other kharif crops, which are watered only 
in case the monsoon rains are deficient. Unless aided by tlie rains, sowings of 
raid crops cannot be done without giving a preliminary watering, and four to; 
eight waterings are given to bring them to maturity. Seeds are very thiekly ' 
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and deeply drilled in with the aid of a plough, which is longer and sharper than 
the ordinary one, and the land is tilled more than sis timos before it is ready 
for sowing. The bucket, which coals nb mt. Rs. 13, is changed every six months, 
and the rope does not last even for that period. Thus, though the ohahi 
cultivation yields extraordinary outturns, the trouble and expense in following 
it is Yery great, and this should always be borne in mind in proposing the 
assessment. 

57. Care is always taken to sow the land with good seeds, and higher 

prices are paid for the seed grains if t he zamindar has 
Seeds and manure. been unable to keep his own seeds. Great value is attached 

to manure, which is very carefully preserved and is eiiietly used on irrigated 
areas. Every bigha receives about 100 raaundBof manure annually. In villages 
where there is no well irrigation the unirrigated areas receive the manuring and 
no wastage of it is allowed Herds of cattle and flocks of goat and sheep are 
made sit iu fields, on payment of certain dues in grain, which are received by 
the herdsmen. 

The Narnaul cultivator is, I think, Dot backward in the methods of 
husbandly, and it is difficult to see how any improvement in the system of culti¬ 
vation can be anticipated in the near future ; but the system of irrigation by 
Persian-wheel might perhaps be introduced with advantage on such wells whose 
water-level is not very deep. Anyhow this deserves a trial, because if adopted 
it will save the zamindar from much extra labour, which he has to apply in 
prosecuting the present system of “ lao and chains.” J am trying to iuduce 
some influential zamindars to enter upon such an experiment, 

58. Crop inspections were introduced from Rabi 1958, but the work was 

, , not done under proper supervision for t he first harvest, 

Recant harvests, . . , , , . , j 

which was, moreover, very much above tlie average, and 
could not be conscientiously included in working out an estimate of the average 
annual yield of the disrict. The harvest on which my produce estimates will be 
based are, therefore, only six, from Kbarif 1958 up to Rabi 1961. Brief notes 
regarding the character of these harvests are given below. 

'J'he year 1958*59. 

Kharif 1958.—There were about two inches of rain in the month of 
Asarh (June) and sowings were made in time, but a prolonged drought after the 
first shower made most of the unirrigated crops fail. This was a poor harvest. 

tiabi 1959.—Unirrigated areas could not be sown on account of want 
of moisture. The irrigated areas did not. also fare well on account of entire 
absence of “ mawath ” or winter rains. Brackish wells suffered the most and 
the harvest was much below the average. 


'Ike year }959-60. 

Kharif 1959.—The monsoon rains were rather late in Mohindragarb, and 
were deficient all along. They were, however, more evenly distributed in Mo- 
hind rngarh than in Narnaul, where the full month’s drought in September made 
the crops wither up in hard rausli lands. The result was that the light sandy 
bhur of Mohindragarb and especially that of the Pasi-koh Circle reaped a good 
harvest, while the richer loamy soils mostly prevailing in the Narnnul I ehsil 
turned out very poor results. Wo may call this harvest on the whole average. 

Itabi I960.—The October rains, though not plentiful enough to give mois¬ 
ture for rabi sowings on barani lands at large, improved the chain cultivation, 
and a fair crop on the irrigated lands was raised. This may also be called an 
average harvest. 

Ihe year 1960-61. 

Kharif 1960.—Sowings were rather late on account of the scantiness of 
rainfall in June. The excessive showers of July led to the necessity of sowing 
the seeds more than once in many instances, and did harm to the bajra crop in 
poor sandy lauds. There was no lack of rain in August and September. Crops 
in good lands flourished very well, and where they were seen below the mark 
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mark they were out for fodder and the land cleared up for the next rabi. 
Cotton plant grew very well but did not bring fruit, probably on aocount of 
extra cold caused by the rains. The outturn of pulses was very good. 
The harvest on the whole was average for Mohiudragarh and good for Narnaul, 
where, however, a few villages suffered from the visitation of locusts. 

Bali 1961.—This was the first harvest in which I saw rabi sowings on 
barani lands to any considerable extent. The irrigated lands brought out a 
heavy outturn, and crops on irrigated area which, but for the scantiness of 
winter rains, would have been bumper, were fairly good. 

Thus the period contains an equal number of good, average, and bad 
harvests, and is as a whole fairly normal. 

59. The table on next page shows the percentage of crops grown in each 
Percentage of crops class of laud, arranged according to our new classification, 
s r0,v|r '- in each assessment circle, oh the average of the above 

three years, as well as of the area which failed to mature. In order to 
bring the results of past harvests in accordance with the classification of soils 
now adopted, the process of entering the new classification against each field 
and retotalling the results in the old khasra girdawaris, which was an elaborate 
one, had to be followed:— 
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The results of cropping and failures follow the order of precedence 
which each assessment circle enjoys with respect to its improved form of hus¬ 
bandry or natural fertility oE soil, and closely resemble my rough estimates 
which I had formed without seeing the above figures. No further allowance of 
kbaraba will be necessary in making the produce estimate. 

The percentage of crops on total cultivation, and the variations of area 
sown and matured dining the three years, form the mean (or average of the 
three years represented by 100); and the percentages of “taraddi,” “ khali ” and 
“ dofasli ” ari as in total cultivation are further shown in the subjoined table, in 
which a comparison of the percentages of crops is also made with the recently 
settled tehsils of Narwana and Bhatinda, and the adjoining Bchror Tehsil of 
the Alwar State :—■ 



It will appear that two crops in a year are grown on a very inconsider¬ 
able area, and the variation in the area sown and matured in tin* three years 
under observation have been very large, especially in the rabi, which is due to 
the fact that rabi sowings ou baraui lands mainly depend upon timely rainfall, 
which varies very much from year to year. 


60. I proceed to give a brief description of each crop and the rates of their 
Various cops grown, jh'ld which will have to be assumed for the purposes of 
and the iiirthod otestumu- working out the net assets. I have consulted the various 
mg their produce. crop experiments which have been made during the 

currency of the Settlement operations, and which number od(> on an area of 586 
bighas. I have discussed tlm subject with t he leading agriculturists and 
the Superintendent, whose opinion I will insert for the sake of compari- 
sou, and have also consult red the rates of produce assumed in the neighbouring 
tehsil of Bchror. In making my estimates I have been obligt d to deoart 
from the results of crop experiments, for reasons adduced by almost every 
Settlement Officer, in spite of the fact that very precautionary instructions were 
issued in selecting the various fields for experiments. Bull details of the various 
tjrop experiments are given in Appendix C. My estimates, it will be seen, 
agree very much with those stated by the zamiudars, and the variations I am 
making are more on the safer side of moderation than to the contrary. 
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61. 

Cotton and jo war. 

Per cent. 

*(a) Cottton— 

Pasi-koh ... Nil. 
Tehsil-khas Mo- Nil. 

hindragarh. 
Nalla-wati ... 3 

Tehsil-khas Nar- 
naul ... ... 5 


Khar if Crops. 

Cotton is little grown in tlio Mohindragarh Tehsil, where it is only 
confined to an insignificant area on wells. In the greater 
part of the Naruaul Tehsil it is considered the chief means 
of making provision for the payment of land revenue, and 
is in fact the only valuable crop which is grown in this 
district to any appreciable extent. On sweet wells a 
certain area is always sown with this crop, while in years 
of timely rainfall it covers a considerable barani area. It 
is sown in the month of Baisakh (April—May) on wells 
and in the month of Asarh (June—July) on rain lands. About four seers of 
seed, which is carefully selected, is given to each bigha. It is sown broad¬ 
cast, having often been first rolled in cow-dung, with a view of separating the 
individual seeds. The early sown cotton begins to bear in August and goes on 
bearing until killed off by frost, and the pickings generally go on up to the 
end of Poh (January). Pickings are made every eighth day, and number from 
10 to 15. Excessive rainfall sometimes does not allow the pods to form ; and a 
similar effect is sometimes caused by too much hot westerly winds. Plants, if 
not uprooted, sometimes grow up for a second year, but they are never allowed to 
stand without another crop being sown over them. The roots thus grown up 
are called “ khunts, " and though thinly situated they produce thicker pods. 
Cotton is generally of a good quality and the yield of cleaned cotton is ordinarily 
reckoned one-third of that of the uncleaned. 


In the better soils chiefly where demand for thejowar straw is great, 
(M “Jowar”— Percent, especially near the towns, jowar takes the place 
Tehaii°khaa, Mohiudra- of bajra as the main kliarif crop. It therefore 

g arh . 3 grows very little in the Pasi-koh Circle, where such 

Teiisti-khas, Narnaut ”! 7 lands are singularly absent. One remarkable point in 
jowar crop is that it grows on ” shor ” lands better than any other crop. It 
is difficult to distinguish between “ cliari ” and jowar here, as grain is taken out 
from almost any form of jowar which is sown. The chari form in which the 
sowings are comparatively thicker and the stalks more slender is not quite un¬ 
known. I have, therefore, included joivar and chari under one head. 1 have 
ascertained that about one-fourth of the jowar cultivation consists of chari, 
and will give that much allowance in fodder deductions. The seed sown varies 
from three to five seers per bigha in case of ordinary jowar and from ten to 
twenty seers a bigha in case of chari. Sowings are made about the month of 
July and the crop is reaped in November. 


The following are the various estimates of the rates of yield of uncleaned 
cotton and jowar:— 
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* Note.— These,and the following marginally notud percentages, relate to the total matured areas. 
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Bajra and pulses .— B«jra, as shown in the margin,covers nearly half 
of the cropped area of the district, and is by far the 
most important staple grown m all classes of laud. 
Except on the ebahi lands »fc is always sown with a 
mixture of pulsed grains or jowar, this term being con¬ 
sidered useful on account of the irregular distribution of 
rainfall, which differently affects the various crops. The quantity of seed varies 
from half a seer to one seer according to the quality of land, Sowiugs are 
generally made in the month of Asarh (June and duly) and the crop is harvested 
in the month of Katak (October and November). 

The pulses include the rnung and mash, of which the latter is very rare; 

the moth, locally known as gori moth, and chawla, or a 
smaller kind of beans known as “ lobia” or “ rawan” in 
the Punjab. These, as already stated, are sown inter¬ 
mixed with bajra only in barani lands and stand next 
to it in extensiveness of cultivation. The straw of gori 
moth furnishes excellent fodder for cattle and ponies. The quantity of seed is 
generally equal to that of bajra. 

The rates of yield assumed for bajra and pulses on various classes of 
land, in various assessment circles, and the data on which they are based, ar© 
given in the subjoined table in seers per pucca high a:— 
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63. Others .—The rest of the kharif crops are the maize, the til, the 
vegetables, the hemp and the gowar, excepting the 


ifasi-koh 


t or cent. 
.. 21 


Tehsil-khas, Mohindra 
garb ... 

Nalla-wati 

Tehsil-khaB, Narnaul .. 


10 

3 

6 


last-named, which is solely consumed as fodder, these 
crops are grown not in large quantities. Maize is only 
grown on chahi lands in the southernmost villages of 
Narnaul, chiefly belonging to Gujars. Gowar and til 
are most commonly sown mixed with bajra, the former in average or poor 
class of lauds, and the latter in good soil. Hemp is sown generally on 
the borders of fields in a very small area. Gowar being reserved for foddev 
allowance, the outturn rates of maize, til and veg 
J am assuming cash rates for vegetables and hemp:— 


sgetables are given below 
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64. Wheat is almost always grown on chabi lands and requires, more 
iKDBisLEY. watering and labour than barley; it is, therefore, sown 

(a) Wheat. Per cent. muc ij 8IDa ner proportion. In a few villages lying 

m the southern portion of Namaul, patches of rich 
loamy soil, protected by embankments or other natural 
means of retaining moisture, are sown with wheat, 
inconsiderable. The dry nature of the soil and general 


Mnbin- 


jPkii-koh 
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dragarh 
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Nil. 
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absence or scantiness of winter rains, coupled with the abundance of white-ants, 
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discourages the sowing of this crop on barani lands. Sowings are made in the 
month of Katak (October and November) and the reaping begins in Chet 
(March). An enormous amount of seed, weighing 25 seers to the bigha, is put 
in chain lands. In double-cropping chain area, wheat is more preferably sown 
after the maize crop than barley. This is one of the richest crops of the 
district, the produce of which is not consumed by the zamindar, but is generally 
sold to pay off the State demand. 

Barley is the most important of the rabi crops, inasmuch as it forms the 
(6) Barley- Percent. chief staple grain, and as the growing of it makes 

Paaikoh ... ... i the main feature of the chahi cultivation. It is also 

^draBarh"’ M ° hln 6 sown on good barani lands, single or mixed with gram, 

N»iia-wttti . i if the timely rainfall of September or October has 

TeLsti-khas, Narnani 9 afforded sufficient moisture to the land. The condi- 

tious under which it is sown and reaped are much the same as for wheat. The 
quantity of seed sowu is 30 seers per bigha for chahi and from 5 to 15 seers in 
baraui, i.e., even larger than that of wheat. 

Great divergence is met with in comparing the outturns of the above two 
crops, but there is no question to the fact that barley brings out a heavier 
outturn. The summary of the various estimates and the rates of yield assumed 
for the two crops is given in the following table:— 



By crop experiments 
finperiritendent/s opinion 
Zamindar s’ statements 
Btdiror rates 
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By crop experiments 
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(65). Gram and sarshaf .—Gram and sarshaf are the only other rabi 

Percont. crops deserving of separate mention. Sarshaf being 

Pasi-kok ... ... mi. a delicate and uncertain crop is not grown on a large 

Tehsil-khas. Mohio- 7 , 3 , , r . J n . . ,. °, 

dracarh. scale: gram and barley crops are often seen interlmed 

"• ** with sarshaf which, perhaps, grows better in that 

form, but it is also sown separately. Gram is early sown 
on chahi lands and its cultivation fluctuates greatly with the character of the season. 
Jt is sown with a drill, Borne ten seers to the bigha, in the month of October or 
November, and is out at almost the same time as wheat and barley. While in 
a young stage the leaves are lopped by hand and eaten by the people in the form 
of a spinach. Gram can only be produced in good loamy soils, and curiously enough 
does not agree with the loose bhur of this district. It is liable to suffer from frost 






















































when in flower, is also damaged by lightning, but. can remarkably stand the 
whole time winter drought if the moisture at the time of sowing was plentiful. 

The rates assumed, &o M of the two crops are shown in the following 

statement: — 
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66. The miscellaneous crops which have been shown as others in the 
crop obstruct are tobacco, melons, vegetables and spices, 
including chillies, zirn, and dhanian. They are sown 

exclusively on irrigated arcus, and the area under them is so trifling that no 
detailed mention of them is necessary. Kxeeut for “zirn ” and “ dbanian,” which 
produce an average of two and four rnannds, respectively, no correct estimate of 
the outturn is possible, and I hare assumed cash rates of from Ks. 4 to Hs. 12 
for all of them in working out the not assets as per detail given in Appendix D. 

67. 


The henna and bor crops. 


In addition to the above crops the henna crop raised on an area 
of SS bighas in Narnaul proper, and the “ ber ” fruit, which 
is also grown in Narnaul and which furnishes a lucrative 
form of cultivation, may also be noted as miscellaneous crops. The cultivation 
of the former was introduced as far back as the time of Nawab Najaber 
Ali Khan on a selected area provided with the means of bringing rain water 
from higher ground. The crop is harvested twice in the year, once in Bysakh 
and again in Maghar, the latter being the proper season of its giving full 
outturn. The outturn of the Bysakh crop hardly exceeds a maund to the 
bigha, while that of the Maghar or l< harif harvest averages about 4 maunds 
to the bigha. Two diggings and two weedings are given annually, and the 
roots of the cut crop flourish up without their being sown with new seed. 
Manure is used very freely, and coupled with the extent of floods from 
rain-water, is the means of giving a good henna crop. There have been no 
new plantations since the beginning of the Patiala rule on account of the 
lack of interest displayed by the authorities, and the Narnaul henna, which 
was once famous for the beauty of its colour, is showing signs of decay. No 
produce estimates of these crops are possible. Separate proposals for the 
assessment of land under Imnna will be made in the chapter on assessment, 
and the income from ‘ her ” fruits will be taken into consideration in proposing 
the jama of Narnaul proper, which will have to bo done holding bj 
holding. 



CHAPTER VIII.—RENT RATES AND NET ASSETS. 

68. The following table shows the percentage of cultivation held by 
tenants-at-will paying batai rents in each assessment 
x ‘ r ‘ circle, as also the details of area held uader various forms 

of batai, with the average share enjoyed by owner as derived therefrom :— 
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The » iea under batai rates in the first place is so insignificant that we 
can hardly call any form of batai as the prevailing class of rent which can 
form a safe basis for the calculation of the owner’s net assets, but any results 
deduced from the above data will serve to check the similar estimate derived 
from cash rents, and the framing of an estimate based on rents in kind is not 
quite a useless task. The above table, moreover, shows that though the bulk 
of irrigated area is under one-third batai and the uuirrigated area is generally 
held under one-half rates, the rates are not uniform all ukmg- This, however, 
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does not mean to show that separate standards of batai prevail in the various 
assessment circles, or that, the difference in the averages of owner’s share found in 
the various assessment circles is real. The rates of batai in fact differ according 
to the quality or demand of land, and the particular villages furnishing data 
for the various assessment circles, may have particular circumstances attached 
to them, and the differences in the quality of land under rents in kind in each 
assessment circle may be very large. Any average of percentage enjoyable 
by the owner as his share, like that worked in the above tahle, can be, there¬ 
fore, nothing but quite fallacious, and the batai rates of one-half and one-third, 
shown therein as theoretically prevailing, nothing but misguiding. We ought 
to avail ourselves of the help of local knowledge and experience on such a 
delicate and ambiguous subject, and I am acting on this principle in making the 
following observations. 

On chahi lands the custom of taking half batai prevails only in the two 
towns of Narnaul and Mohindragarh, but the owner has to share with the 
cultivator in spending money and labour on seeds, manure, and well gear, and 
takes the entire responsibility of protecting the irrigated area by hedges and 
banks, and of repairing and cleaning the well. These expenses leave little 
above one-third of the gross produce as owner’s share, which, prevailing as it 
does in almost all other villages besides these two towns, may be safely taken 
as a standard of our calculations for chahi lands. 


The difficulty lies in the case of barani areas, which are very seldom let 
on batai, except in case of their being capable of producing rabi crops. For 
areas under rabi crops, especially gram, the rate of one-half is invariably followed, 
but where kharif crops are grown, the rate of batai is generally one-third. This 
is supported by the above results, showing one-third rates of batai as prevailing 
in the Pasi-koh Circle, where the area under the rabi crops is comparatively much 
less than in any other circle. Considering the fact that rabi crops on barani 
areas are not regularly grown, we cannot assume the half batai rates for all or 
any of the assessment circles- A middle course seems to me to be the best, and 
I would assume a rale of two-fifths for barani areas all through. In doing so 
I will bo following Mr. O’Dwyer, who thought this rate suited for similar 
calculations in the neighbouring Tehsil of Behror, the circumstances of which 
are so akin to those prevailing in the tract under assessment. 

69. Before proceeding, however, to work out the net asset estimates 

Deductions ^y applying the above rates, we have to consider the vari¬ 

ous deductions which ought to be given in view of their 

either being spent out of the common heap before division, or as being a sur¬ 
charge against the owner’s profits. These may consist of the menials’ dues, 
the well expenses and the amount of fodder which the cultivator has to spend 
in keeping up his cattle. 

70. 1 1 is impossible to arrive at a correct percentage of crops which 

.... go to the menials before the produce is divided, as in 

a country where the bulk of the land is either cultivated 
by owners themselves, or is under cash rents, the areas held on batai consist 
necessarily of small fields let on rent to individual tenants, who have often got 
their own lands as well, and who generally pay their menials out of the pro¬ 
duce of such lands. Yet the custom of making this allowance, though not 
very common, is not quite extinct on lands held on batai, and where it does not 
exist the tenant of course manages to equalize matters in other ways, as no careful 
supervision on the part of the owner is possible, especially in the case of 
kharif crop of bajra, which is harvested from time to time. In any case 
those dues which consume so large a proportion of the produce of the self- 
cultivating proprietor cannot be totally ignored. On chahi lands, where the 
dues are more or less fixed, about 10 maunds of grain are given away—out of 
the produce of a double lao, worked by eight bullocks, which irrigating about 
25 bighas brings an outturn of at least 250 maunds—as per detail below:— 

Matin it. 

Khati (carpenter) ... ... ... ... 3 

Chamar ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Miscalianeous (including Lobar, Barber, Dhanak Jogi, Mandir, Washerman, 3 
etc.) _ 

Total ... ... 10 
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This means a 4 per cent, deduction out of the gross produce. On 
the barani land no hard-and-fast rule is followed. The payment depends on 
the nature of the harvest; and the tendency to cut short the allowances, though 
regrettable, is observed as increasing. Ohamars as reapers are not employed by 
each and every cultivator, and the allowance differs from holding to holding and 
plough to plough. Enquiry gives only a rough idea of the payment of about 
8 maunds of grain by a cultivator who turns out about a hundred maunds with 
one plough. This includes the dues of all kamins, whether connected or not 
with agriculture, and is only given in favorable harvests. 

In my opinion an allowance of 4 per cent for chahi and 5 per cent, for 
barani lands ought to be given for these dues. These estimates are of course 
rough and may be open to criticism and change, but they seem to me to be 
fairly liberal under the circumstances. 

71. A considerable sum has to be spent by the proprietors on well 

Wei) ex enses expenses, every year in case the batai rate is one-half, but 

e when it is one-third, all these expenses, excepting any 

extraordinary repairs, which do not have to be executed very often, are borne by 
the tenant, and I do not think any allowance under this head is necessary. 

72. I would deduct all crops which are purposely grown for fodder. 

Fodder allowance These are the gowar, the gajar (carrots), and one-fourth of 

jowar crop in which charri has been occasionally seen 
included in the girdawftri. In addition to these it may he noted that I am not 
takiug into account the price of straw, which in fact is not divided by the 
owner in case of batai rents, and am leaving out of consideration “ pala” which 
furnishes a nice fodder for the cattle. Fodder crops are grown in a very 
inconsiderable area on chahi lands. 

73. A further allowance of from ‘6 to 3*7 per cent, may be pleaded for 

on belielf of the agriculturists in the case of the revenue 
‘" free tenures held by various Dohlidars, in the various 

assessment circles which stand as below :— 


I’he nobli areas. 


Detail. 

Pusi-koli. 

Tchsit- 

khae. 

Total Teh- 
sil Aloliind- 

ragiirh. 

Cultivated area bold in Dohli . 

535 

I,b31 

2,366 

Percentage in total cultivation . 

*e 

12 

•!) 


Total Tebnil 
Narnaul. 


703 6,449 


There is no doubt that these grants are made by the owners of their 
own accord, and are, therefore, distinguished from the muafi grants made by the 
State, but in most cases they date back to many generations, and are given 
to Brahmins and others who, religiously and socially speaking, are as indispensi- 
ble to the zamindav as his implements of husbandry, lie has the option of 
course, of revoking such revenue grants at every new Settlement, but cases 
in which he stoops to a breach of the pledge made by himself or his forefathers 
are very rare. He cares little for a few odd rupees of land revenue when he 
foregoes his rights in the land in favour of such donees. Taxing the zamin- 
dars for such land to my mind appears equivalent to taxing his generosity, 
which he is bound to keep by his religious convictions, even when hard pressed 
by poverty. This may be put forward with a greater force in a Native Btate 
where sympathy towards such donors is natural, but as the allowance will 
not make much difference in the net asset estimates, and as no strict adherence 
to it is necessary, I need not depart from the policy of omitting such grauts 
from calculations. The fact may be considered in leaving a fair margin from 
the net asset estimates at the time of proposing the new demands which, 
should be necessarily lower than such an estimate. 


74. With the foregoing data of yield, prices and the rent rates with 
The net aasota estimate the above deductions to be allowed, and with the addition 
based on batai. of the net income of the owners from other sources con¬ 

nected with agriculture, I have worked out my net assets estimate in Appendix 
D, an abstract of which is given in the next page. 
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75. The falling of the final attestation work on myself early in the year 
Ca«h rents. Samvat, on account of there being no Superintendent 

under me for a period of about ten mont hs, luckily enough gave 
me an insight into the true competitive cash rents at an early stageof the Settlement 
operations. It was found that a tacit conspiracy to understate or conceal cash 
rents had prevailed every where. Owners had taken their oaths not to disclose 
the true rents, and had intimidated, or taught the tenants to state actually what 
the owners said. People were alive to the fact that these cash rentB will furnish 
data fer the future assessments, and were afraid lest the entire rental might be 
appropriated by the State. The subordinate establishment either did not realbe 
the situation or were truffled by the persistence of the zamindars, and entered 
what was stated by tin* owner arid the tenants- Various means to elicit the true 
cash rents were adopted, which need not be stated he>e. The result was that 
though only partial success could be obtained in the Mohindragarh Tehsil where 
work was in an advanced stage, the Naruaul rents have been ascertained as being 
fairly coi reeb. 


The following proportion of the total cultivation is held in each assess¬ 
ment, circle by tenants-ut-wd! paying cash rents :— 



Thus the cash rent data are fully large enough, and if they are reliable 
and represent “ f 11 fair rents,” may furnish a more accurate estimate of the 
owners’ net assets than that based on batai rents, which exist on a compara¬ 
tively much smaller area. However, as already stated, T am not at all certain 
about the Moldndragfvrh Tehsil. In the Pasi-koh Circle of this tehsil true 
competitive cash rents are almost extinct, on account of the fact that the owners, 
in the first place, having extensive areas, content themselves with a Small addition 
of tnalikana, if their lands are let away for cultivation, from year to year ; and, 
secondly, that they have realised the right to levy extra sums over and above the 
land revenue only very lately, as additional recoveries of this nature were 
deemed to be an offence in the past, and the proprietors were afraid of being 
prosecuted under what is called “ ziadah sitani.” In the Tehsil-khas Circle, 
admitting that rents in part of it are actually much lower than those prevailing 
in the Naruaul Tehsil, there has been a reckless concealment of the facts which, 
as already stated, I have been unable to remedy in full. I have, therefore, 
selected thirty villages in which entries about rents have either been corrected or 
the statements made by the people have been approximately correct, and where 
the rent rates seem fairly competitive. The area under Bucb rents in thvs# 
villages is only 9’l3 per cent of the total cultivation ; but it is safer to base our 
calculations on a smaller area, which shows approximately correct results, than 
on a larger area affording data which are unreliable. Taking these villages as 
giving the only competitive rents in this citcle, and taking all the area under 
tenants paying cash rents other than at revenue rates in each of the other assess¬ 
ment circles, 1 proceed to give the general soil rents for the various ass- ssment 
circles after combining the results of the separate analysis of soil and lump 
rents (detail of which appear in Statement 7, see Appendix G) after tha method 
kid down in paragraph 345 of Mr. Douie’s Settlement Manual in the following 
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table. I am also giving the rent rates ascertained in the Bebror Tahsil by Mr. 
O’Dwyer for the Snke of comparison :— 



76. Applying these rent rates on present cultiva¬ 
tion, we get the following amount of owners’ net, asset# 
for each assessment circle to which the income from live-stock has been added :— 


Net asfcets baaed on Cush rents. 


Detail. 

Paai-kob. 

Tehsil-khfts. 

Total Tehsil 
Mehindra- 
garh. 

Nalla-watti. 

Tehail-khas. 

Total TehaiJ 
Narnaul. 

By applying rates 

37,348 

2,14,164 

2,51,510 

23,445 

4,11.429 

4,84,87* 

Three-fonrtha income from 
stock ,,, . 

17,394 

ywral 

33,037 

50,431 

. 

2,940 

49,221 

62,161 

Total . 

64,740 

3,47,201 

3,01,941 

26,385 

4,60,650 

4,67,035 


A certain allowance I think ought to be made from these estimates 
for a portion of rents which falls in arrears, but the recoveries of cash rents are 
fairly regular, and though parts of rents are occasionally remitted in case of 
bad harvests, total failures in payment are very rare. The mistakes as to the 
understatement of rents, from which the estimates cannot be expected to be 
quite free, may, however, be taken as a set-off against such an allowance, and the 
matter may be left for further consideration at the time of making assessment 
proposals without making any alterations in the above estimates. 


Part V.—THE ASSESSMENT, MISCELLANEOUS, AND FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

CHAPTER IX.—METHOD OF ASSESSMENT AND VARIOUS " 

ESTIMATES. 

77. The prosperity of a considerable portion of the tract is so depend- 
Metbod of assessment cut on the vicissitudes of Reasous, that the scheme of vary- 
and its standard. ing the land revenue demand in accordance with their 

character, as put forward by Mr. King in the case of the Sirsa Tehsi), might 
perhaps be introduced with advantage, both for the State and the people ; but 
the account of past experiences given in Chapter IV and the views of the 
Settlement Commissioner expressed in his review of the Narwana Tehsil, are 
enough to show that the smooth and impartial working of such a scheme is an 
impossibility. The people themselves, in whose cause such a policy has been 
advocated by the growing opinion of New India, are deadly averse to such a 
proposal, and apprehend very much the impressions of past experience, which 
cannot be eradicated from their minds, even if the most civilised form of Govern¬ 
ment is promised to them. The usual arguments for a fluctuating assessment 
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on irrigated lands are also absent on account of the irrigation from wells being 
of a f«<m-pevmauenfe nature, and on account of the entire absence of Govern¬ 
ment canals, the introduction ot which is forbidden by the great distance of the 
means of bringing water. The only form suited, both for irrigated and un¬ 
irrigated areas ah.ke, is, therefoie, that of a fixed assessment, Bubject of course 
to slight periodical alterations, due to the termination of the periods of pro¬ 
tective leases on wells, to the flexibility of the revenue accruing from the henna 
cultivation, the right of batai of which is periodically leased, and perhaps 
also to the falling off or reconstruction of working wells, which I propose 
to recommend hereafter. It is on this assumption that the present report 
is prepared, as far as possible, on the lines set forth in the Punjab Settle¬ 
ment Manual. In proposing the assessment, the differences in the profits 
realised by landowners on irrigated and unirrigated and superior and inferior 
lands will be recognised, and the proposals of fixed cash assessments will be 
based on the understanding that no hesitation should be felt in proposing sus¬ 
pensions and remissions of land revenue when they are actually needed. It has 
already been decided that the standard of assessment of land revenue, including 
cesses for the whole of the Patiala State, will be five-eighths of the owners net 
assets. The reasons for the consolidation of the demand and the assumption 
of the above standard have been clearly stated in paragraphs 3 et sequitur of 
the Settlement Commissioner’s forecast report, and reproduced once for all in 
his review of the Narwana Tehsil. They need not be repeated here. It is 
enough to say that the former is beneficial, both to the zamindar and to the State, 
for the great simplicity of accounts it affords; and the latter represents 
50 per cent., or half net assets plu« 12^ per cent, on account of cesses, or a 
total of percent,, which is the maximum standard of assessment prevail¬ 
ing in the British Settlements. 

The consolidated demand will include the following cesses;— 

Per cent. 

Zaildari . ... ..1 

Lambardari . ... ... ... ... 4 

Fatwari . ... ... ... ... 4"1 

Local rate ... . ... ... ... 4| 

- y Of the total demand. 

Total . 13j 
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It appears that the estimates by cash rent3 are higher than those based 
on rents in kind in all the assessment circles, excepting the Pasi-koh, 
where competitive cash rents do not prevail. Considering the various defects 
in the two estimates hitherto stated, which tend to the lowering of the former 
estimate in three assessment circles, I think that the average of the two esti¬ 
mates given in the above table will fairly represent the five-eighths of the owner’s 
net assets accruing to him in an average year, and will form the maximum of 
the demand which the State can claim to get. The extent to which we should 
differ from the estimates depends on the general considerations and the circum¬ 
stances of the various assessment circles, and will be noticed hereafter. 

79. We have next to consider various other assessment guides in order 

to check the accuracy of the above results, as well as to 

Other assessment guides. » r 1 . -n i •. 1 i i i i> ,1 

form an idea or what will be an equitable demand for the 
tract under assessment. These are : the comparison of our present demand 
with revenue rates of adjoining regularly settled districts ; the appliance of 
the revenue rates of the Settlement of 1935 Sam vat on present cultivation ; the 
framing of an estimate by maintaining the pitch of the last Settlement of 
Sarnvat 1947 ; and the assumption of one-sixth share of the gross produce as State 
share. In order to bring the above estimates to the same standard of 
assessment which will be adopted here, we shall have to go through a process 
which ought to be briefly explained. The two adjoining tracts of the Rewari 
Tehsil in the British, and the Beliror Tehsil in the Alwar territory, which 
1 consider to be similarly situated as the tract under assessment, except¬ 
ing the Pasi-koh Circle, have been settled on a different basis, and the same is 
the case with the Bbiwani Tehsil of Hissar District, which is the nearest lying 
British tehsil to the Pasi-koh Circle, and somewhat akin to it in its agricultural 
circumstances. The Rewari and Bbiwani rates are the result of a half net assets 
assessment, while the Behror rates work out a jama which represents the two- 
thirds of the owner’s share. The rates of the former tehsils will, therefore, be 
increased by another oue-fourth for the purposes of the required estimate, 
while those of the latter tehsil will have to be reduced by one-sixteenth part. 

As the formation of assessment circles does not agree with that made by 
M. Jtli Abroad in 1935 Samvat, his rates can be of little help in making estimate 
No. 3. It, will, therefore, be necessary to work out new rates, by taking the past 
jamas and areas of the various assessment circles as they now stand, and by main¬ 
taining the proportion kept between the rates of various soils at that Settlement. 
A deduction of one-sixteenth will also have to be made from the rates deduced as 
above, before they are applied in working out the required estimates, as M. Ali 
Ahmad’s standard of assessment, like that of the Behror standard, was two-thirds 
of the net assets. Similarly, new rates will have to be derived from the areas and 
jamas of Samvat 1947 in order to form the estimate of jama by maintainin g- the 
pitch of the last Settlement, and an addition by one-fourth shall have to be made 
in the estimate of one-sixth share of the gross produce in order to bring the 
standard to 62| per cent. 

80. The various estimates framed on the above considerations are 

. . tabulated below :— 

Summary of estimates, 
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Assessment Circles. 



No. 

Detail of estimates. 

PaBi-kob. 

cS 
® u 

^ £ 

•f *p 5 rd 

■SOS 

an 

H 

~ S, 

m £ 

®.2 

**** 
r— O M 

SJlH » 

-g S 

<98 

it 

'cS 

la 

cb 

o3 t 

rd "s 

■“ o 

373 u 

Eh 

Total TehBil 
Narnauk 

1 

Jamas by applying Rewari rates, Kasoti 
Circle, for Narnaul-khas and hill cir¬ 
cle for others, enhanced by one-fonrtb 

1 

1,19,182 


14,469 

2,23,888 

2,38,357 

2 

Jamas by applying Behror rates, Chak 
II, reduoed by one-sixteeoth ... 

... 

1,42,700 

*•* 

17,992 

2,27,308 

2,45,300 

3 

Jamas by applying f Hariana 

82,295 







Bhiwani rates for < 

Pasi-koh Circle (Ckak Bagar 

} 5,197 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

Jamas by applying not revenue rates 
of Sam vat 1935 redwood by one- 
sixtoenth after allowing a fall of 3 
per cent, in prices *. 

25,593 

1,24,590 

1,50,183 

12,780 

2,22,727 

2,35,507 

5 

Jamas by applying the rates of Samvat 
1947, including ceases 

30,658 

1,35,168 

1,65,826 

13,628 

2,58,809 

2,72,437 

6 

Jamas by taking one-sixth gross 
produce enhanced by one-fourth ... 

41,484 

1,31,246 

1,72,730 

13,361 

2,34,625 

2,47,986 

7 

Jamas by five-eights net asset estimates 

34,651 

1,40,146 

1,74,797 

15,472 

2,62,304 

2,77,776 

8 

Present jamas ... ... ... 

29,059 

1,35,706 

1,64,765 

12,405 

2,65,864 

2,78,269 


The various standards 

of assessment 

, which have 

led to 

various 


theoretical processes in preparing the above estimates, do not allow any 
of these to be taken as a correct guide to follow in proposing our new demand, 
but a glance at the above table is enough to convince that our five-eighths net 
asset estimates are not based on unreliable data. Whatever inference one may 
draw from the above figures, a careful review of the facts mentioned in the 
foregoing chapters tends to show that the idea of making an enhancement in 
the land revenue of this district cannot be entertained. The necessity of a 
moderate assessment, which can be only secured by a substantial reduction in 
the present demand, has been already noticed by the Settlement Commissioner 
in paragraph 36 of his Forecast Report. He has rightly called this district as a 
step-child of thtt Patiala State, for she has in reality been treated so in the 
past. Luckily for her, however, the administration of the country is now in 
the hands of those who do not for a moment deserve to bo called the step¬ 
parents of a child which has been placed by nature at a distance from them. 
They have fully realised the hint furnished to them by the Settlement 
Commissioner already, by remitting a sum of Rs. 3,70,893 from the accumulated 
balances of land revenue, and have by their true paternal treatment won the 
affection of their long forgotten offspring which had suffered so much 
in the past. It is high time, therefore, that proposals be made for giving 
the people of the district a free breathing for a long enough time. My 
task, like Mir Niaz Ali’s, is this that of proposing a reduction for the district 
as a whole, without making a very large and unnecessary sacrifice of the State 
revenues. In doing so, however, I have to bear in mind the equalization of the 
standard of assessment in the various parts of the district as far as it is allowed 
by the circumstances. I will submit my proposals of assessment separately for 
each assessment circle, with the help of the data accumulated in the body of the 
report, and the results of my detailed village inspection ; but before making 
such definite proposals, I will deal with a few points which have a direct and 
general bearing on the assessment. 
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81 . 


Assessment on wells. 


The first and foremost of these is the question of taxing the extent 
of the increased profits of the owner due to well irrigation. 
The policy of over-assessing the chahi lands, which has 


been remarkable in the past decade hss been condemned, and the advisability 
of assessing them with moderation has been advocated in the preceding 
chapters of the report. The striking results of the heavy outturn of the irrigated 
crops, the comparative prosperity of the estates in which well irrigation is a 
feature, coupled with the fact that a very large decrease in the chahi rates now 
existing unjustifiably lowers the assessments of individual villages, lead, however, 
to the conclusion that no large reductions in the five-eighths net asset chahi rates, 
as deduced by me, are necessary. To justify these conclusions, calculations on 
the principles laid down in letter No. 1106 of the Settlement Commissioner 
of the Punjab, dated 2Srd April 1902, are given below. 

It has been already stated that the average irrigable area attached to 
an average well is more correctly 15 bighas. Now taking this figure as correct, 
and applying the net asset rate of Rausli I class of the Tehsil-khas Circle of 
Narnaul, we see that the annual profits of the owner on these 15 bighas, if he 
had not sunk a well, would have been Rs. 11-2-9. Again, taking the same area 
in its irrigated aspect, the results bring an annual income of Rs. 32-5-6, after 
paying the land revenue at chahi rates. This means an increased profit of 
Rs. 21-2-9 per annum due to the construction of the well, which, assuming the 
initial expenses of the well to be Rs. 500 on the average, gives an interest of 
a little over 4 per cent, on the capital outlay. Again, if the irrigated area is 
allowed to be assessed at barani rates, under the protective lease system 
which is being introduced here, for a period of twenty years, the owner of 
the well more than recovers his initial expenses, together with a handsome 
rate of interest within that period. Thus the five-eighths net assets rates on chahi 
seem to be fair, and if lowered a little will leave to the landlord a suitable 
return on his capital expenditure. The net asset rates for chahi have been 
collectively worked out for Chahi I and Chahi II, and they are appropriate to 
an average well, which would be placed in the first rather than in the second 
class of chahi. There are wells which irrigate only a very small area, or are 
distinctly poor, and their rates will bo necessarily kept much lower; but this 
can only be done at the time of distribution of the demand over villages or wells. 
It will, however, be necessary to keep a difference in the rates of Chahi I and 
Chahi II. This will be done in proposing the new revenue rates for the various 
assessment circles with the help of local knowledge and precedents furnished 
in the neighbouring tehsil of Behror, where such difference has been observed. 

One point which deserves careful attention is the loss to which an owner 
of a well is suddenly put by the falling out of a well during the currency of 
the Settlement. Such instances are often met with, and if the owner is incap¬ 
able of repairing the well, and is separately responsible for the paymont of 
land revenue at chahi rates, the only remedy for him is to bid good-.bye to 
his land in case the land revenue is not reduced to barani rates. The policy 
of sticking to the fixed land revenue under such circumstances has been 
lately condemned by the Punjab Government as harsh and unsympathetic; 
and the State has hitherto never hesitated to forego their rights of taking the 
increased assessments when the means of such an increase became extinct. 
In making some future provisions to avert such a catastrophe, we shall, there¬ 
fore, be only following the lines adopted in the Punjab settlements, and support¬ 
ing h practice which already existed in the State. I recommend that our fixed 
assessment of the chahi lands should be subject to the following conditions : — 
When a well, which has been assessed at chahi rates, falls out of use for 
any cause, and it is proved to the satisfaction of the Nazam of the district 
that there was good reason for its abandonment, and that the abandonment 
is not a fraudulent or temporary one, such part of the assessment which repre¬ 
sents the profits of irrigation from the well should be remitted with effect 
from the first rabi harvest in which the well was out oE use. If such a well 
is again brought into use the assessment remitted, or such portion of it as the 
Nazam of the district sees fit, shall be re-imposed, with effect from the first 
rabi harvest in which the well is brought into use. 
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The only objection to the above recommendations are the diffi¬ 

culties of their proper working in the future, and an anticipated loss 
to the State revenues during the currency of the Settlement, Considering, 
however, the long term of the Settlement which will be proposed, 

these objection stand no comparison with the evil resulting from encumbering 
a zamiudar with burdens he cannot sustain. The scheme lias been introduced 
in several districts of the Punjab, and if allowed to continue in the State may 
be expected to work well with improved administration. 

The approximate results of the recommendations of the grants of pro¬ 
tective leases, which have now mostly reached my office, will be noted in the 
next chapter. 

82. The system of assessment of the area under henna, which i3 only 
Assessment of area under confined to Narnanl proper, and which has decreased 

cultivation of henna. from 118 bighas found in Sarnvat 1935 to 81 bighas, 

has been that of division of produce in kind. In the Nawabs’ times certain 
relaxation of rules iu favour of new cultivation were allowed, but practice has long 
recognized the State share of division as one-half, the realisation of which is 
leased from time to time to various contractors, The amount of lease, which 
was Rs. 11200 in the Nawab's time, has, after showing a temporary rise 
in the Patiala rule, gone down to Hs. 560 per annum. The deterioration of 
cultivation of henna has been partly due to the various obstacles created 
by the contractors in the way of the zamindar’s disposing of his share of 
produce, and partly to the diversion of the course of rain water, which 
irrigates the area under henna, by one Murari L.d, a rich and powerful 
petty official of the district, against whom a suit regarding the above action 
is pending in the District Court. 

The zamindar in practice is prohibited from selling his share in the local 
bazar, and is held liable to prosecution if he sells any crop before the division is 
made. Early in the year Samvat 1959 an appeal from such a prosecution was 
decided by the local Nazam, Whilst acquitting the accused, he had suggested the 
abolition of the present system of batai in favour of a cash assessment. This led to 
a correspondence in which after giving full weight to tho hardships suffered by the 
people from the objectionable restrictions laid on the free disposal of the commodity, 
I had expressed the opinion of maintaining the system of batai and the periodical 
leasing thereof. I had, however, said that the future leasing of the right should 
be with the clear understanding that no restrictions of any kind iu the lessee’s 
favour will be put against the cultivator in respect of the disposal of his share 
of the produce. Tho Settlement Commissioner iu making a reference to the 
Council of Regency has received the intimation contained in the Council 
of Regency’s endorsement, dated the 25th Poh I960, that he may decide the 
question as he would. It may be argued that in face of the standard of 
assessment being five-eighths of the owner’s net assets, the realization of full half 
share of batai from the cultivators who are also ovvuers of the land is unjust, it may, 
on the contrary, be said that the half batai rate has been long established 
by custom, and was perhaps justifiable in view of the fact that the industry 
was started at the inauguration of the authorities, and that the facilities of 
bringing writer were afforded by their co-operation. Considering, however, that 
the henna cultivation is gradually decreasing and the right of receiving the rain 
water has not been fully defended by the State and has become the subject of 
litigation, 1 am not very certain about the propriety of wbal 1 had said in the 
correspondence. 

Whilst putting up the case for tho decision of the Settlement Com¬ 
missioner, i would strongly urge the necessity of devising means of restoring 
to the people the means of irrigation from rain water and of the removal of 
all restrictions noted above, in case the present system of dividing the produce 
is allowed to stand. 

I would otherwise recommend the introduction of cash assessments. The 
owners seem to be willing to pay a cash revenue rate of about Rs, 4 per 
bigha or a rate equal to that applied on chain lands. This seems to me to be 
even below the five-eighths net asset rate. The henna of Narnaul sells at a very h : gh 
price, ranging between Rs. 4 and Rs. 7 to the maund ; and the labour and expense 
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in raising this crop as compared with that on chnhi lands are less. 
The average rate per higha of past rcc vones by the Rtate c f >mes to a very high 
figure. Under those ci eumstunee* I should not bke to suggest anything lesB 
than Rs. 5 per bigha if cr.sh assesments are introduced. This rate is justified 
by the standard of five-eighths net assets as worked out in the report as per 
calculation below 


Average outturn per bigha 

•fth of the above 

& of ft 
$ ul 6 

Average price per rnatmd 


4 raaund*. 

« 

€ )> 

1 maund. 
Rs. 5 


The cash assessment should, however, be subject to the condition that if 
on the application of the owner it appears to the satisfaction of the Nazam that 
a certain field or fields have stopped producing the henna crop, be may be 
allowed to grow other crops in the land on payment of a rate which will be 
reduced to that applied on barani lands of the first class, and the new planta¬ 
tions in fields other than those in which the crop now exists should not be 
charged with any enhanced rate. The assessment will thus adopt a form which 
will be more or less fluctuating, but it will affect the accounts of only one estate. 
Cash assessments, if so introduced, may result in a certain amount of loss to 
the State income, but may help the revival or maintenance of the industry 
which is gradually diminishing. J 


For the purposes of this report I have excluded the area under henna 
from making my produce estimates and rates and am taking the present amount 
of lease as its existing and future jama. 

33. I am not going to propose any assessment on culturable waste. 

R.Yoiuflion from assess- Ibis is of little nse to the agriculturist beyond affording 
meat of cniturabie wast«. some grazing to the cattle, and when income from breeding 
cattle, Ac., is being taken into account there seems no justification for assessing 
such lands. 
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Summary of statistics. 


84. The chief statistics bearing on the assessment 
are summarised below for facility of reference :— 
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79'.', 

70'8 

74'8 

74'3 
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„ ohahi T to cultivated area 
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3'6 

■1 
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lt'2 

3 

,, chain II to cultivated area 

•4 

2'3 
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1 

11 

1 

4 
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•9 

'..74 

I0'7 

48'6 

45'7 

46 

5 

, rofili 11 to cultivated area 

3tV7 

45'7 

42'3 

45-5 

2149 

31-3 

6 

y bhur to caltivatod area 

ei-7 

29'9 

41'7 

5-7 

10'6 

)<)•! 

7 

, area sown to (Motivation 

83 

100 

95 

99 

100 

100 

8 

n avorago matured to cultivated area 

60 

69 

62 

04 

72 

71 


with detail. 








(a) Ghahi ... ... 

1Jt 

0 

4 


12 

11 


(6) Roali I ... . 

1 

13 

9 

3t 

31 

31 


(c) Roali II 

20 

32 

27 

29 

23 

22 


( d ) Bhur ... ... 

29 

18 

22 

4 

*7 

7 

9 

Kharif percentage of cropping 

49 

58 

£4, 

56 

58 

67 


(a) Cotton 

... 



a 

4 

4 


lb) Jowar 


2 

2 

4 

5 

5 


(c) Bajra 

" 26 

36 

32 

36 

S3 

33 


(<i) Poises .. . 

23 

20 

20 

14 

IS 

15 


( 0 ) Others ... . ... 

... 



,,, 

X 

1 

10 

Rabi percentage of cropping ... ... 

1 

'll 

8 

8 

14 

14 


(a) Wheat 


t 

1 


2 

2 


(b) Barley 

1 

4 

i 

1 

6 

6 


(c) Oram 

... 

5 

g 

7 

8 

5 


(d) Others 


1 

J. 

... 

l 

1 

U 

Percentage of khoraba 

’ 33 

31 

33 

35 

28 

29 

12 

Percentage ot dofasli or area which bore two 


2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


crops in a venr 
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Inoraase or decrease per cent. ch&M (1) 

-28'4 

H-l-r. 

-4 

— 5 

- 9-4 

— ! 0'4 

14 

|4 >t „ totnl cultivation (2).., 

+24? 

+ 3'2 

+ 21 

+4 2 

+ '2 

+ •6 

15 

„ „ in nnmber of wells (3) .. 

-21 

- 56 

-77 


- 47 

- 47 

16 

Depth of Wells np to water . 

101 

04 

66 

58 

53 

53 

17 

,, of water ... ... ... 

12 

12 

12 

5 

12 

12 

18 

Average area per lao .. .. 

I'J <t 

13 

13 

13 

12 

13 

19 

„ per well. ... 

13 

19 

19 

13 

18 

18 


Population, ,?’c. 
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Population per square mite of rnliivntion ... 

107 

241 

191 

£00 

346 

332 

21 

Increase or doorcase per coni., between IStfl to 1001 


+ 14 

+11 

-7 

-24 

— 22 

22 

Average cultivated area per bo ding . 

64 

25 

33 

n*» 

. 

16 

16 

23 

,, ,, p‘*r owner ... 

46 

18 

23 

2d 

14 

15 

24 

Percentage of area cultivated by owners 

462 

50 

43'6 

55 7 

50 

523 

25 

J} cultivated area mortgaged 

Iff 

14 

15 

i 2 

14 

14 

26 

„ „ sold 

l 

4 

2 

... 

2 

2 

27 

Amount of unsecured debt . 

U 4,480 

4,91,744 

0,06,224 

80,893 

8,46,396 

9,27,289 


Revenue. 
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Roventt© demand of 1947-48 ... ... 

:n.97-i 

1,3 4,12<» 

1,63,094. 

12,298 

2.64,001 

2,76,399 

2!) 

it of 1900-61 . 

29,059 

1.35,706 

1,64,765 

12 405 

2,65.861 

2,78 269 

30 

Five-eighth not assets estimates 

31,651 

1,40,146 

1,74,797 

15,472 

2,62.304 

3,77,776 

31 

Amount of tonal balances of rcvcmno 

3,546 

4,517 

8,065 

622 

20,319 

20,941. 


(1) A a compared wil.li tho figurcis of Ssunvat 1347. 

(2) „ ,, „ Ramv.it 1925. 

(3) „ ,, „ Samvat 1935. 

I will now proceed to make my assessment proposals for each assessment 
circle separately in the following chapter. 

CHAPTER X.—ASSESSMENT PROPOSALS AND TREATMENT 

OF PAST BALANCES. 


(A) Pas-i-kou Circle. 

85, The greater part of the Pas-i-koh Circle, as its name implies, lies 
Deaoriptiouaad geuoral towards the west of the Satnali range, and is widely 
results different from the rest of the assessment circles in agri¬ 

cultural circumstances. Damage is constantly done to cultivation by the various 
small torrents or “ nallahs ” running from the hills with their drainage water ; 
and the hills furnish a haunt for wild animals who do harm to the crop and 
oattl.e of the people. 60 ? per cent, of cultivation consists of the poorest bhur 
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and the ncher loamy soil of first class rausli is almost entirely absent. Well 
irrigation is quite nominal and the great depth of subsoil water further discour¬ 
ages the sinking of wells. The tract is entirely dependent on a slight but 
fairly well distributed rainfall. It is, therefore, absolutely insecure. 

Cultivation lias increased by 2 per cent., and there is some room for 
further improvement of cultivation. Kighty-eight bighas of land are sown out 
of one hundred bighas of cultivated area, and out-.of this 38 per cent, fail to 
mature and 50 per cent, bring a crop to maturity. The tract almost depends 
on the growing of a single crop of kharif in the year, and the principal crops 
sown are bajra 2b and pulses 23 per cent, of the total cultivation. 

The population of 1881 having once risen by 20 per cent... in 1891 haa 
again come down lo its original level. Thus taking the period of twenty years 
as a whole, it has been stationary. The pressure per mile of cultivation being 
107 souls, shows that the tract is rather sparsely populated. 

Holdings arc rather large, averaging 64 bighas, and the area held by 
owners themselves is only 46 per cent. The majority of the owners consist 
of improvident Rajputs, who are decidedly a bail class of cultivators. There 
is an appreciable income from cattle-breeding, &c., which has been included 
in the produce estimate. 

Transfers, though largest as compared with other circles, consist chiefly 
of mortgages which amount to 18 per cent, of cultivation as against sales 
which are only one per cent. The price of land is absurdly low, being 
Rw 2-13-6 per bigha, or equalling about ten times the land revenue, and 
the amount of mortgage money per bigha is only Re. 1-3-6, or about four nnd- 
a-half times the land revenue. The amount of unsecured debt, giving an aver¬ 
age of Re. 1-4 to each bigha of cultivation, is not very large, the total secured 
and unsecured debt, being Rs. 1,34,408. 

86. The existing jamas and the revenue rates worked out by apply- 
The present, and pro- h>g the same on present cultivation, according to the rates 
powsd assessments. adopted at the last settlement in Mohindragarh Tahail, 

are— 


Soils. 

Kate. 

Jam a. 

(.'ll Si 111 ,,, t>* »»• •** • . * 

Its. a. p. 

2 3 9 

1 

Rs. 

.1,361 

Ttk'rt Sisll I I( > ti, » • * ••• m i.i 

0 9 0 

4,83 

Tt .UKii n 

o 6 r> 

13,454 

Bhur in '*■- tn •*' 

0 3 11 

j 13,761 

Total . 

! 0 5 1 

29,059 


These jamas, having been introduced after abolishing the objectionable 
system of fluctuating assessments, have been appreciated by the people and 
have been paid more or less with regularity. The total balances, amounting 
to Rs. 5,484, are not very large. 

The average estimates made by applying the all-round rates of the two 
assessment circles of Bhiwani Tehsil comes to Rs. 23,746, while a similar 
average worked out by taking the revenue rates of the recently settled tehsils 
of Bhatinda and Narwana, which are marked with an equal lack of well 
irrigation, brings the figure to Rs. 29,618. The five-eighths net assets demand 
and rates worked out in paragraph 78 are— 


Soil. 

Area in bighas. 

Rate per 
bigha. 

Assessment, 






Rp. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

Chain 

« « • 4 « * lit «l« 


• •* 

609 

2 11 

8 

1,661 

Sausli 

I ||* ll* * » * ••• 

M> 


859 

0 11 

6 

614 

Rausli 

XI III 

ail 

* . * 

33,492 

0 7 

0 

14,682 

Bliur 

|l< #*» 

... 

... 

54,227 

0 5 

0 

17,694 


Total 



91,187 

- 

0 6 

l 

34,651 
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The five-eighths net assets estimate is thus 19 per cent, in excess of the 
present demand, Whilst admitting that no large decrease is oalled for on account 
of the past assessments being comparatively fair, any attempt to approacli the 
live-eighths net asset standard in such an insecure circle of poor husbandly will be 
fatal. My detailed village inspections, checked and revised for the most part by the 
Settlement Commissioner, bring an assessment of Rs. 28,86), which is very 
near the present demand, and is less than the five-eighths net asset estimate 
by about 17 per cent. This seems to me to be fair, and J. would take it as a 
correct estimate for the future demand. 


The proposed jama is brought below by the following soil rates : — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Revenue 



rates 


Bighas- 

Its. a. p. 

Chahi I 

255 

2 0 0 

Chahi U .. 

354 

1 8 0 

Total Chahi 

609 

1 11 4 

Rausli I ... ... ... ... . . 

869 

0 12 0 

KansH II 

33,492 

0 6 3 

Bhur . 

56,227 

0 4 0 

Total Barani ... 

90,578 

0 4 11 

Total . 

91,187 

0 5 0 

The difference in the two sets of rates 

noted above 


Assess¬ 

ment 


644 
13,084 
14,Go 7 

27,705 

28,826 


The five- 
eighths net 
asset rates 
proportionate¬ 
ly red nceil. 

Rs. a. p. 


2 2 11 

0 9 3 
0 5 7 
0 4 0 

0 4 11 

0 5 0 


superior classes of land which cover about half the area. The rates proposed 
are in round figures and are based on practical knowledge, while those worked 
out by a proportional decrease in the five-eighths net assets rates are only theore¬ 
tical ones. The all-round rate of five annas is lower than the sanctioned ail-round, 
rate of Narwaua and higher than that of Bhatinda. 

(B).—Tehbil-kbas Circle, Moiundragakh Tkhsil. 

87. This circle, though also consisting chiefly of light soil with a great 
Description and general preponderance of sand, is not altogether destitute of rich 
r08ull ‘ a - loamy soils, which are met with in the northern and 

eastern parts, and also carries with it an appreciable extent of weil irri¬ 
gation. Out of a total area of 19,138 bighas 80 per cent, is cultivated, which 
is distributed thus according to various classes of soils :— 

Chahi I ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 56 

Chahi II . . 23 

Rausli l ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 16 4 

Rausli II ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 45 7 

Bhur ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 29-9 

Thus, though there is a fair proportion of the stiffer soils requiring con¬ 
siderable rains, the majority of land is such as does not. require a very heavy 
rainfall and grows better crop with average rains, provided these are timely 
and well distributed. The cliahi lands in the southern portion, especially near 
the banks of Dohan Naddi, are exceedingly good, while those towards the west 
and north of Mohindragarh towu are of an average or poor quality. Of the 
chahi area 220 bighas have been shown as siilkat, or such as is irrigated by 
intervals. The depth of water in the wells and of wells up to water level are 
12 and 60 feet, respectively, aud the average area attached to each well and 
each lao is 19 and 13. The number of bitter, brackish, and mith-kalra wells 
is 136 as against the sweet wells which number 486. These are mostly pucca, 
the kacha ones being only 39 m number. 


There has been an increase of 3 per cent, in cultivation since 1935 Bamvat. 
The number of wells since that period has been reduced by five-Bixtbs, and 
though the chahi area has considerably shrunk since 1935 Samvat, the com¬ 
parison with the figures of 1947 Samvat, as ascertained by Mir Niaz Ali, show a 
slight increase. Thus there has been no deterioration in the condition of agri¬ 
culture since 1947 Samvat. 
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The average sown area equals the total cultivated area as returned by 
present measurements, and out of it 69 per cent, comes to maturity. The 
principal crops in the kbarif are bajra 31 per cent., and pulses 20 per cent., of 
the total cropped area. The rabi crops amount only to 11 percent., out of which 
barley 4 per cent., and gram 7 per cent., are the most important, and the area 
under them changes considerably with good and timely rains falling in the 
months of September and October. 

Population has increased by 14 per cent, between 1881 and 1901. The 
pressure of rural population on cultivation being 241 souls per square mile, 
shows the circle to be still far from being densely populated. 

The average size of holding is 25 bighas, which is neither large nor 
too small, considering that part of the area is irrigated. 

Though good cultivators possess a larger proportion of the cultivated, 
area, 30 per cent, of it is held by Rajputs, who are noted for their bad 
management and thriftlessness. 

Eighteen percent, of area has changed hands, out of which four has been 
permanently alienated. Out of the total alienations two-tbirds are in the hands of 
agriculturists, which makes the situation not very discouraging. The average sale 
and mortgage money per bigha are Rs. 5 and Rs. 7-8, or equalling eight and ten 
times the land revenue, respectively. The price of land is abnormally low, and 
while throwing light upon the heaviness of the present demand, has been due 
to the insecurity of the tenure of land prevailing in the past, and also to the 
high rate of interest charged among the rural population. There is a further 
encumbrance of Rs. 4,91,744 on the proprietery body in the shapo of unsecured 
debt, giving an average of Rs. 3-3-2 on each bigha of cultivation, or Rs. 64 
per owner. The total secured and unsecured debt amounts to Rs. 6,12,250. 

88. The present jamas and the revenue rates worked on present 
The present and pm- cultivation after the method followed in the Pasi-koh 
posed assosaments. Circle are— 



Soil. 


| 

Kate. 

Jama. 

Chalii . 



j 

Be. a. p. ! 
3 4 10 1 

Kb. 

30,093 

Itausli I . 

... .I", 


O 14 11 

23,493 

Kausli If 

,, ... ... ,,, ... ... 


0 It G 

50,789 

Bhur . 

. 

. 

O 7 G 

21,431 


Total 

1 

0 14 2 

1,33,700 


There is an insignificant balance of Rs. 3,704, and apart from the 
necessity of a remission of Rs. 1,15,424 felt in the famine year of 1956-57 Sambat 
(or 1899-1900 A. D.), these jamas have worked fairly well. This is, however, 
due more to the submissive and paying habits of the Ahirs, who carry the richest 
chahi cultivation. 

The following arc the various estimates of jama worked out, in order 
to check the correctness of our five-eighths net asset estimates:— 

(1) Jama by applying Beliror rates reduced by... ... ... 1,42,700 

(2) Ditto llewari rates added by... ... ... ... 1,19,182 

(3) Ditto rates of Sambat 1935, reduced by minns 3% on 

aecount of the fall in prices ... ... ... . ... 1,24,590 

(4) Jama by applying full rates of 1947 Sambat minus 3/b on account of 

fall in prices . 1,35,168 

(5) Jama by taking ’ share of gross produce plus... ... ... I,10,5y7 

The five-eighths net assets and resultant rates worked out in paragraph 
78 are— 


Soil. 

Area iu biglias. 

Bata per bigha. J 

Assessment. 



Rs. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. 

f/hahi 

• 

12,113 

3 8 3 

42,559 

Itausli I ... 

■ , , , , , t 

25,204 

1 1 1 

26,951 

Itausli It 


69,935 

0 115 

50,429 

Bhur 

. 

45,727 

0 7 1! 

20,207 


Total . 

1,52,979 

0 14 8 

1,40,146 
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The five-eighths net asset estimate exceeds the present jamas by 3*2 per 
cent- This does not in itself justify any reduction in the land revenue, but to 
approach as Dear to the five-eighths net asset as the present jamas do, will simply 
mean the continuance of the bleeding of the country. We can of course go 
closer to the net assets estimate than we have gone in the case of the Pasi-koli 
Circle, but the new assessment must fall short of the five-eighths net assets 
by an appreciable difference. 

My preliminary village inspections give a total of Ks. 1,27,614 for this 
circle, which leaves a margin of 8-8 per cent, as compared with the five-eighths 
net asset estimates. This allowance seems quite enough considering the circum¬ 
stances given above, and I need not attempt to differ from what has been deliberately 
estimated as the proper future demand after going into the details of each estate 
individually. The new demand will be more correctly obtained by applying 
my proposed revenue rates, framed after considering the various set of rates, 
and the relative value of each class of land as per detail below:— 
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its. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Us. a. p. 

1 Rs. a. p. 

Ctatthi I . 

8,571 

••• 


3 4 0 

3 4 0 

27,850 

2 13 0 


Chahi 11 . 

a, 542 



2 1 10 

2 4 0 

7,970 

1 14 0 

... 

Total Chahi 

12,113 


3 0 0 

2 14 9 

2 15 4 

35,826 

pfjg5j|8 

1 15 3 

Ra,uali 1 . 

25,204 

0 15 7 

1 0 0 

0 14 10 

l 0 0 

25,204 

1 1 10 

0 12 6 

Rausli 11 

ay,935 

0 1(1 5 

0 12 0 

i 0 (1 4 

0 11 0 

48,080 

0 13 1 

0 12 6 

Bhur . 

45,727 

0 6 6 

0 7 0 

j j. 

0 C 7 

0 0 6 

18,577 

0 9 4 

0 7 5 

Total barani 

1,40,806 

0 10 1 

1 

1 0 11 1 

0 10 ,5 

0 10 5 

91,801 

0 12 7 

0 8 11 

Total 

1,52,970 

1 0 13 4 

| 0 14 0 

0 14 3 


0 13 4 

1,27,087 

0 14 11 

0 12 6 



The proposed demand will be thus less than the five-eighths net 
assets by 8*8 per cent, and will show a decrease of about 6 per cent, in the 
present demand. This decrease is justified by the striking examples of over¬ 
assessment noticed at the time of detailed village inspection in estates where 
well irrigation is a feature, and is less than that anticipated in the forecast 
report, 

(C).—The Nalla-wati Circle. 

89. A brief account of the situation of this circle appears in Chapter II 
Description and general of this report. It has as a matter of fact a similar relation 
re9lllts - to the Tahsil-khas Circle of Narnaul as the Pasi-koh 

has to the Tahsil-kbas Circle of Mohiodragarh. It has got the largest 
proportion of uncultivated area, which consists chiefly of hills ami ravines. 
The groater part of cultivation is comprised of a red loamy s<>il, which 
is, however, by no means uniform, varying from considerable stiffness io a light 
loose texture. The lands near the kill skirts and on the banks of ravines are 
sloping and often contain an admixture of thick gravel of a steiile nature. 
The great feature of the circle is the absence of well irrigation, which is almost 
nil. The area returned as bhur is only 5*7 percent,, while the Hausliland 
Jlausli II classes show a percentage of 48*6 and 45'5, respectively 

The increase in cultivation amounts to 4’2 per cent., or greater than that 
observed in any assessment circle. The area newly broken is nm of a good 
quality. 

One hundred bighas of cultivation grow 99 bighas of crops, of which, 
35 per cent, fail to mature, The principal crops are bajra 36 cent, and 
pulses 14 per cent, on total cultivation. Cotton and jowar are s-ihvs grown. 
Gram in rabi is sown freely on barani lands if the rainfall is timely ami enough. 
The percentage of average rabi crops grown is 8 as compared with total culti¬ 
vated area. 
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There has been a decrease of 7 per cent, in population, and its pressure 
per square mile of cultivation amounts to 200 souls. The fall in population may 
not be real, as a certain number of the inhabitants always go out of their homes 
for employment as labourers after the cutting of the kharif crops is over. 

The land is for the most part in the hands of good or average cultivators, 
whose holdings are fairly large, averaging 27 bighas. They make the most 
of it, cultivating more than 55 per cent, themselves, and lead a most economical 
and frugal life, never hesitating to sell off their cattle when they are no more 
required, and to go out iu search of employment yvheu disappointed by the 
caprice of the seasons. 

It is not in this circle that tho people derive any great income from 
their live-stock, but a comparison of the present results with those derived at 
the last Settlement of Sambat 1935, in spite of the intervening fodder famine of 
Sambat 1956, shows a large increase in the number of ploughs and cattle. 

Transfers are apparently not serious, amounting to 12 percent., and those 
also of a temporary nature. Out of these 4 per cent, are in the hands of 
zamindars. The amount of mortgage price per bigha is Rs. 5-2-9 or 8*5 times 
the land revenue. This is gradually increasing on account of tho increasing 
demand for land. The amount of unsecured debt, due largely to the late bad 
years, is Rs. 80,898, being Rs. 4-4-6 per bigha of cultivation, or Rs. 109 per 
proprietary holding. This is rather heavy, and when added to the secured debt, 
bring the total figure to Rs. 92,655. 


Present mid proposed 90- The following are the present jamas and their 

rates ou present cultivation :— 


Soils. 

Area. 

Kate. 

Jamas. 



Rs. a, p, 

Rs. 

i. Lain in in "• ••• 

38 

3 18 

119 

Kausli I . ••• . 

9,185 

1) 12 5 

7,14* 

Ituusli II. . . 

8,602 

0 8 11 

4,778 

BLur ... ... ••• .... »♦« ... ... 

1,077 

0 G 5 

364 

Total ... 

i 

18,902 

0 10 o 

12,405 


The rates are much below the rates of the Tahsil-khas Circle of the two 
tahsila, and show that the present jamas are not very high. The outstanding 
balances are only Rs. 709. 

The various estimates of jama are— 

(1) Jama by applying Behror rates reduced by T ’- s ... ... ... 17,992 

(2) Ditto Revvari rates added by ... ... ... 14,469 

(3) Ditto lutes of Sambat i935 reduced by minus 3 12,780 

per cent, fall in prices. 

(4) Jama by applying full rates of 1947 Sambat minus 3% on accunt 

of fall in prices ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 13,628 

(5) Jama by taking ^ share of gross produce plus:]-. 11,524 


The five-eighths net asset estimate and rates are given below :— 


Soil. 

Area in bighas, 

Rate per bigha. 

Assessment. 

Dhabi 

38 

Rs. a. p. 

2 12 3 

Rs. 

105 

Kansli I . ... . 

9,185 

0 15 10 

9,105 

Kausli II ... 

8,602 

0 10 7 

5,691 

Dhur .. 

1,077 

0 S 6 

571 

Total 

18,902 

l 

0 13 1 | 

i 

15,472 
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Clearly, therefore, the five-eighths net assets are in excess of the present 
demand by about 20 per cent. 

"We cannot possibly attempt to make a case for reduction in this circle 
■with the above data brought together by careful calculation, but any large 
enhancement will also not suit the circumstances of the tract. A similar allow¬ 
ance, as has been given in the case of the Pasi-koh Circle by proposing a new de¬ 
mand of 17 per cent, less than the five-eighths net assets, Beems just and equitable. 
This, however, brings the proposed jamas to Rs. 12,842 or Rs. 437 above the 
present demand. The present jama I should think may be safely raised to 
make the enhancement agree with the rise in cultivation. We thus get some¬ 
thing like Rs. 13,000, which is very nearly equal to the x’esult of my detailed 
village inspections, which bring the figure to Ks. 13,224. 

Slightly altering the above to make it agree with rates fairly represent¬ 
ing round figures, I propose the following jama and rates for this circle, noting 
also the various other rates for the sake of comparison. 




6 

. 

-u <£ 

<u o 
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Comparison with 
RATES OF ADJOIN* 

| 1NG TRACTS. 

Soils. 
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Tentative rates. 

O t 

’£ 2 
o o 

1-0 -u> ■ 

“ m <£» 

“ a> o- 
« - “ 

M 

o 

Sh 

fc 

O 

n 

OQ 

0J 

"cij 

Cd 

'Tf 

1 V 

; t£> 

o 

a* 

c 

Jm 

P, 

OS 

d 

a 

«3 

Behror rates 
decreased by 

1 

1 0* 

05 >- 

m £ 

Cl i-g 
ejj 

Cti 

ee 

S K 

03 O 

pH 

Chat; 1 . 

23 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

i fr 

Rs. a. p. 

2 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 
2 0 0 

Rs. 

46 

Rs. a. p. 
2 13 0 

Rs. a. p, 

Chahi II ... 

15 

... 


I 0 0 

10 0 

15 

1 14 0 


Total Cham ... ^ 

38 

2 5 0 

3 0 U 

15 6 

19 8 

61 

2 7 2 

1 15 3 

Bausli I . 

9,185 

0 13 4 

1 0 0 

O 13 7 

0 13 e 

7,750 

1 1 10 

0 12 « 

Bausli 11 . j 

8,602 

0 9 0 

0 12 0 

0 9 2 

0 9 0 

4,839 

0 13 1 

0 12 

Bhur . 

1,077 

0 7 2 

0 7 0 

0 6 3 

0 7 0 

470 

0 9 4 

0 7 5 

Total Barani ... 

18,864 

0 10 8 

0 13 8 

0 9 8 

0 11 1 

( 13,059 

0 15 3 

0 12 3 

Total . 

38,902 

0 10 9 

0 13 9 

0 9 9 

0 11 2 

13,120 

0 15 3 

0 12 3 

- ... . 


-- .. ... 

-_ 

_•._. . 

1. 

- - 


. ■ 


The proposed revenue rates will be seen to be remarkably lower than those 
assumed for the Tahsil-khas Circles of Mohindragarh and Narnaul ; and the 
increase resulting from their application, which is about 5 per cont. of the 
present jama, cannot be deemed to be excessive, in view of the fact that in the 
working of the new jamas proper regard will be had for their suspensions and 
remissions when necessary. 

D.—The Tahsil-khas Circle, Narnaul.-. 

91. The last assessment circle is the Tahsil-khas Circle of Narnaul, 
Description and general which is by far the most important, on account of 

results. the richness of its soil and the improved means of 

agriculture. It covers the bulk of the Narnaul Tahsil, and is favoured 
with the flow of the two important streams of Kasaoti and Dolian, which, as 
already mentioned, have a marked effect on well-irrigation. 

The southern portion of the cirole consists of rich dark loam, whioh is- 
often over-flowed by rain-water coming from the surrounding hills, and produces 
rabi crops without well-irrigation. More than 13 per cent, of the cultivation 
in this cirole is irrigated. The number of irrigation wells is 1,406, out of which 
only 192 are “katcha.” The average irrigating capacity per lao and per well is 
12 and 18, respectively. The low average per lao is due to the ovemumbering of 
the actual working laos, as well as to the fact that the irrigated area on Papra 
wells in the southern portion has greatly shrunk on account of recent bad years. 
An average lao irrigates not less than 15 bighas. The average depth of water in 
the wells is 12 feet, while the average depth of wells up to water is 53 feet. 
Out of a total number of 1,406, only 116 wells are such as can be classed aa 
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hitter, brackish, or mith-kalra ; the rest being sweet ones. The amount of 
area returned as chalii II is comparatively much less than that found in the 
Tahsil-khas Circle of Mohindragarh. Double-cropping on chalii lands is common 
in the southernmost villages. Clearly, therefore, well irrigation in this circle is 
more advanced than in any other circle. 

Increase in cultivation since Sambat 1053 is very trifling, the rise 
amounting to only ‘2 per cent. Chahi area has considerably contracted, showing 
u decrease of 247 per cent, as compared with Sambat 1935, and 9'4 per cent, 
as compared with Sambat 1947. The number of wells has fallen from 1,453 in 
1935 Sambat to 1,4( 6 now. There is no room for expansion of cultivation. 
The average cultivated area per plough is 36 bighas. Some eight hundred 
bighas of cultivation belong to the State, and have been omitted from the above 
calculations. 

Each hundred bighas of land produce one hundred bighas of crops dur¬ 
ing the year, of which 72 per cent, is matured. The percentage of rabi crops, 
averaging 14 to total cultivation, is the largest found in any assessment circle. 
The principal rabi crops are barley 6, gram 5 and wheat 2 per cent. The 
remaining ono per cent, is covered with sarshaf and other miscellaneous crops. 
The kharif crops, as elsewhere, predominate., showing an average of 56 per cent. 
<: / cultivation. The principal crops being likewise bajra 32 per cent, and pulses 
1 i per cent. Tour per cent, of cultivation grows a matured crop of cotton, 
u Inch is the richest crop grown to any considerable extent. Seven per cent, 
is under jowar and other miscellaneous kharif crops. Henna cultivation 
appears on an area of 81 bighas in Narnaul, separate proposals for the assess¬ 
ment of which have been already made. About 635 bighas is under the ber 
fruit, which afford a handsome income to the owners of these so-called ber 
gardens, who live in the town of Narnaul. 

The agricultural population, which consists of a strong body of pro¬ 
prietors, frugal, industrious aud the best revenue-payers, has decreased by 
24 per cent, since 1881. A. D , but the circle is still the most populous of all. 
Three hundred and forty-six souls inhabit each square mile of cultivation. The 
average holding of the land-owner is 16 bighas. The laud-owners themselves 
carry on 52 per cent, of the cultivation, and the area on which competitive 
cash rents are realized is considerable. Cash rent rates are fairly high. 

Thong’ll the comparison with the returns of the Settlement of 1935 
.shows an increase in the live-stock and ploughs, the effects of the fodder 
famine of 1956 Sambat have been serious, and the people have not wholly 
recovered from them. 

Fourteen per cent, of cultivation is mortgaged and two per cent, has been 
>old since the last Settlement, more than half of which is in the hands of sabu- 
kars. This is greater than in any other circle. Price of land is Rs. 12 in 
i he case of mortgage and Rs. 12-6-5 in case of sale, bearing a ratio of about 
eleven times to the land revenue. Price of laud is gradually increasing, but 
the heavy assessments in spito of the comparative richness of the soil, has not 
allowed it to come to the standard of the Punjab. The amount of unsecured 
debt is about eight and-a-half lakhs of rupee.*, showing a burden of Rs. 4-6-5 
on each bigha of cultivation and Rs. 72 per holding, and the secured debt 
amounts to Rs. 3,70,859. Taken as a whole the circle is thus more embarrassed 
with debt than any other, as far a3 its total liabilities are concerned. 

in«sent and proposed 02. The existing jamas and the rates worked out 

‘"o'*. as in the preceding assessment, circles are— 


Soils. 

Kates. 

I 

Jama. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

(,'hnlii 

4 0 7 

1,03,696 

Raa»li 

1 2 1 

99,830 

Kansli II 

0 14 2 

50,769 

Bliur 

0 9 1 

J 1,569 

Total 

1 G 3 

2,65,864 
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These jamas have by no means been fair, and though paid by the people 
without extraordinary compulsion, have been conveying part of the profits of 
their labour of cultivation to the State treasury. There is a sum of Rs. 13,144 
still in arrears, though much of the arrears have been recovered in the last two 
years of good produce. 

We are here confronted with the problem of a large and comparatively 
more secure circle, which has got a fairly rich cultivation, but which has been 
constantly over-assessed in the past, and which has been maintaining itself mostly 
through the laborious habits of the people. 

The various estimates give the following jamas to be compared with the 
five-eights net assets estimates :— Ks. 

(1) Jama by applying Bebror rates reduced by ... ... 2,27,308 

(2) Jama by applying Rewari rates Kasaoti Circle enhanced 2,2.3,888 

by 1- 

(3) Jama by applying net revenue rates of 1935 Sambat, 2,22,72/ 

minus 3 per cent, on account of fall in prices. 

(4) Jama by applying full rates of 1947 Sambat minus 3 2.58,809 

per cent, on account of fall in prices. 

(5) Jama by l of gross produce enhanced by ... ... 2,34,025 

The following are the five-eights net assets estimates with resulting 


rates:— 


Soils. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Jamas. 



Rs. 

a. 

V- 

Rs. 

Chahi . 

... } 25,705 

3 

9 

3 

92,064 

Rausli 1 ... ... ... ... ... 

... ; 87,907 

1 

4 

0 

1,09,918 

Rausli It. ... ... ... 

57,533 

0 

13 

5 

48,313 

Bhnr .vC. v 

... i 20,394 

0 

9 

5 

12,009 

Total 

191,539 

1 

5 

11 

2,62,304 


The present jamas are thus even higher than the five-eighths net asset 
estimate, and all the above estimates support the opinion already expressed as to 
the severity of the past assessments. 

It is here that a substantial reduction, which is justified by the above 
results, is mostly needed. This will mean a reduction in the assessment of the 
well-irrigated area, the moderate assessment of which has been advocated by 
the present revenue policy of the Government of India, and has been repeatedly 
urged in the early chapters of this report. Taking all these facts together, and 
bearing in mind the increasing value of the land, and the prevalence of hand¬ 
some cash rents, I would propose the future jama to be Rs. 2,45,000, exclusive of 
the estimated future jama of area under henna cultivation, and such assessment 
as may be imposed on the State-owned lands referred to in paragraph 91 above, 
which will be 93’4 per cent, of the five-eighths net assets and give a decrease of 
Rs. 20,864 or 7'8 per cent, of the total demand. My preliminary village inspec¬ 
tions bring the estimated demand to Rs. 2,48,612, but these, I think, are a 
little too high, and while making iny proposals by villages, I have been naturally 
inclined not to go so far below the existing jamas as 1 wished, before seeing 
the various estimates for assessments. The difference of Rs. 3,612 found 
between the two estimates can be easily re-adjusted in making slight alterations 
in the note-book proposals, which have yet to be revised after the new assess¬ 
ment is sanctioned. 


The proposed jamas are approximately worked out by the following 
revenue rates which I propose for this circle : — 


D«t*i! of soil. 

Area. 

Rates of & ( 
*) eta Beets 
proportion¬ 
ately 
reduced. 

Tentative | 
rates fixed j 
before 
village 
inspections, j 

Rates 

deduced from 
the results 
of village 
inspections. 

Rates now 
proposed. 

Jamas 

proposed. 



Rs. a p. 

Its. n. p. ' 

Kn. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 1 

Its. 

Chahi 1 ... 

23,070 

3 5 0 

3 0 O 

1 3 12 9 

3 8 1 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

1 82,8*15 

I 

Chahi 11 ... ... ... 

2,035 



; 3" 7 4 

?'' 0 0 

| 5,067 

Haneli i ... 

87,907 

12 8 

1 2 0 

1 2 4 

1 2 0 

98,891 

Rausli II .• ♦'« 

57,633 

0 12 6 

0 14 0 

0 13 3 

0 13 3 

47,044 

Jlhur 

20,394 

0 8 10 

0 8 0 

0 8 8 

0 8 3 

10,51(1 

Total 

191,539 

. 

... 

... 


3,44,983 
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The proposed rates are compared below with various other rates:— 


i 

1 

Soil. | 

Kates of 
past jama 
on present 
cultivation. 

Revenue j 
rates Kasoti 1 
Circle, 
Rewari 
enhanced 1 
by i. 

i 

j 

Behror rates 
reduced by T ’ 6 

Theoretical 
net revenue 
rates of M. 
Ali Ahmad 
for Chak I 
in Sambai 
1935. 

Proposed 

rate* 


Rs. a. p. 

i 

Rs. a. p. | 

Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a, p. 

Rb- r p. 

Chahi I ... -• . 

... 


2 13 0 


3 8 0 

ChaVii 11 ••• 

... 


1 14 0 

... 

2 8 0 

Total Chahi . 

4 0 7 

2 5 6 

2 7 2 

4 9 0 

3 ti 9 

Rausli J . . 

j 112 

12 9 

1 1 10 

1 2 0 

1 2 0 

Rausli 11 

0 14 2 

0 14 1 

0 13 1 

0 14 0 

0 13 3 

JBhur 

0 9 1 

0 7 10 

j 0 9 4 

0 9 0 

0 8 S 


The proposed chahi rates are higher than those of the neighbouring 
tracts of Behror and Rewari, We have got a better class of chahi here than 
Rewari and Chak II of Behror, and these rates cannot be further reduced 
for reasons already stated. They are lower than the five-eighths estimate rates 
as well as the rates applied by me in my detailed village inspections, and are 
much lower than the net revenue rates of Manlvi Ali Ahmad. As for the rates 
of other classes they do not differ very much from those of the adjoining tracts. 

Summary of assessment 03. The results of the proposals made above are 

nroposaisand revenue rates, brought together in the following table :— 



Pas-i-koh. 

Tali s i 1 - 
khan. 

M 

Total Tahsil j 
Mohindra- 
gurh. 

Nalla-wau. 

Tahsil- 

klias. 

Total Tahsil 
N&rnaul. 

Total T>is- 
triet. 

M) Existing demand of 

29,089 

1,35,Tun 

1, G4,7oD 

i2,40,i 

2.0^8G4i 

2,78,209 

4,43,024 

1900-01 Sambat. 








(2) Five-eights net assets ... 

34,051 

1,40,140 

1,74,797 

15,472 

2,02,304 

2,77,776 

4,52,57! 

(.3) Increase or decrease per 

f-19'2 

+33 

+01 

1-24-8 

-13 

—'2 

-12-2 

cent, of (2) on present 








demand. 








14) Aaseiement at pitch of 

31,000 

1,39,348 

1,70,954 

14,049 

2,66,813 

2,80,862 

4,51,616 

last Settlement of 1947. 








(5) Assessment now pro- 

28,820 

1,27,087 

1,56,5 J U 

13,120 

1 2,45,000 

2,58,120 

4,14,63* 

posed 


i 






(B) being per cent, of j; net 

83 

91 

i 90 

85 

| 93-4 

| 92-8 

Si t 

assets 


i 



j 



(7) an.l per cent, of demand 

1 .. 

i s 

104 

| 

J 

1 

j 103 

103-5 

estimated in the forecast 

i 

j t 

| 1,50,000 

5 ’ 

1 

f 2,51,000 

4,00,000 


( 100 

100 

i 

100 

99 

985 

98'6 

OS’! 

(81 and per cent, oi results 

\ 


1 


i 



of village inspections 

t 28,801 

1,27,014 

1 

1 1,56,475 

13,224 

i 2,48,612 

2,61,836 

4,18,311 

. y) Proposed per cent. In- 

— 7 

i —5'9 

1 —4-9 

t-5'8 

—78 

-7’2 

—6 b 

crease or decrease in the 


i 

i 





present deni and. 

1, , , 

I 

i__ 

j 



_ 



This shows that I am proposing Rs. 14,083 more than was forecasted for 
the district. The difference is apparently large, but the present proposals are 
based on much sounder reasons than those made in the forecast report with 
rough data. My proposals follow closely the results of preliminary village 
inspections. 1 have kept a somewhat identical difference from the five-eighths 
net assets estimates in proposing the new demand in case of two inferior 
assessment circles taken separately from the superior ones, and the results, it is 
interesting to observe, happen to tally with the results of my village inspections 
wonderfully well. 
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The comparison of the revenue ratea proposed for the various assessment 
circles is shown below :— 


i 

Soil. 

Pas-i-koh. 

Tabsil-kbas i 
Mohindra- 1 
garb. i 

Nallawati. 

Tabsil-kbas 

Narnaul. 

Clbabi f 

Chain II ... 

Rs. a. p. 

2 0 0 
18 0 

Rs. a. p. 1 

3 4 0 

2 4 0! 

i 

Rs. a. p. 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

Total Ohahi 

1 11 4 

2 15 4 

I 0 8 

3 G 9 

Rausli l . ■ • • | 

liauslt II 

HI me ... 

0 12 0 

0 G 3 
j 0 4 0 

1 0 0 

0 11 0 

0 G 6 

0 13 G 

1 0 9 0 

0 7 0 

12 0 

0 13 0 

0 8 3 

Total Barani 

j 0 4 11 

0 10 5 

0 11 1 

0 15 2 

l 

All-round ratea 

0 5 0 

0 13 4 

0 11 2 

! 14 5 

1. . 


The large difference in the Pas-i-koh Circle rates is due to its peculiar 
circumstances. The Nallawati rates, considering the apparent fairness of its 
soils, appear very low as compared with the rates of the other two assessment 
circles, but these also have been obtained by a slight increase in the present 
demand, and any further increase is imposible. 

94. A brief account of the existing arrears of land revenue has been given 
Future treatment of past in Chapter IV, but fuller details are required to make pro- 
haiaucoa, posals for their future treatment. The following table will 

explain the character and nature of these arrears:— 


Amount ok ahreaks by assessment uiuclks, 


Detail of balances. 


Name of year to 
iwhich the arrears 
] relate. 


UJ Arrears of leases M 
of State Birs against J 
leasees. I 

(2) (a) Arrears against ' 
absconded or im¬ 
poverished land 
owners. 

<6) Arrears against 
whole villages 
on account of 
suspension. 

'l'otal 


From Sam- 
bat 1957 
to Satnbat 
1961. 


1 I i 

i mw 

1 tf. O 

i as bj I 

^ : .a 

O 1 g4 

rA ! rA 

• A 1 ’77 —H 

• rf cJ 

1 1 2 

Ph E-i &H 

IT 1 

di 

CO 

A 

a 1 4* 

CO 

~ rC 

G cj 

, E-t 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

• •• ! • ■• : 

... 1 8,163 

... j 753 753 

i 

... , 1,318 

81 1 899 080 

435 j 

3,115 2,805 5,981 

i 

392' 7,973 

i 


(3) Arrears wilfully Do. 

Or negligently allow¬ 
ed to fall. 

<_V; Arrears on ac- Previous years... 
count of resumed 
mafi grants against 
eL.mafiduriof Llaji- 
pur, 

(a) Arrears on ac- . 

count of resumed 
tv/.ii mails of Nar- 
tiaul against Pat- 

yvai 'S. 


(i>) Arrears in respect 

of past henna < Befor0 Sambat 

i 19 57 and 
( Sambat 1959. 
(7) Arrears of revenue Sambat 1957-58 
mispsuded on ac- to Sambat 

count of lands taken 1960-61. 

up for R e w a r i- 
Phulera Railway. 


Rem auks, 


3 , 1915 ! 3 , 764 : ( 5,960 392 8,408 8,800 15,7001 


2,9GB 2,066 


! 961 


i 


(a) Before 1947 


1,550 1,550 


790 790 790 

reported for 
remission. 

254 254 254 


3,318 

901 Under recovery. 


1,556 Recommendation 
for remission of 
Rs. 403 out of 
this already 
made. 


230| 903 1,133 


3,548 4,5171 8,065. 622120,319 20,94lj 29,0061 
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Detail by villages is given in Appendix F. 

Seeing that the assessments under revision have been heavy, and seeing 
that they have extended, without any change, beyond the period for which they 
were originally sanctioned, the writing off of any balances is only fair. 

I would recommend that all outstanding balauces, suspended or 
otherwise, with the exception of Rs. 3,318, stated under head No. 3 as wilfully 
or negligently allowed to stand, and Rs. 961, stated under head No. 4, 
arrangements for the recovery of which have already been made, should be struck 
off, and the new assessments introduced with a clean sheet. This will mean a 
remission of Rs. 24,727, part of which is only in balance by name, and should have 
been remitted long ago. The figures may, however, be liable to slight alterations 
on account of the deplorable state of the District and Tahsil accounts, though ’ 
every possible effort has been made to get the correct information. It may be 
pointed out that the sum of Rs. 8,70,893, the orders for remission of which were 
announced by the Council of Regency in 1902 A.D., and which has been shown 
as remitted in Chapter IV, is still shown in the Tahsil and District accounts as in 
balance, probably on account of no formal orders having reached from the 
Diwan-i-Mal. This is very strange, and the attention of the Diwan should be 
invited towards the correction of the accounts. 


CHAPTER XI.—MISCELLANEOUS AND FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


95. The nature of the jagirs and mafis in this district, together with 
Deductions on account the stage of present enquiries, has been explained in Chapter 
of jagir and mafis. TV, paragraph 28. The total area estimated to be 

assigned is— 


Detail. 

Pas*i-koh. 

Tahsil- 

khas. 

Total 

Tahsil 

Mohindra- 

garh. 

N alia- 
wati, 

Tahsil- 

khaB. 

Total 

Tahsil 

Narnaul. 


High as. 

Bighas. 

Bighas. 

Bighas. 

Bighaa. 

Bighaa 

Chahi I ... ... 


*96 

+96 

... 

3,310 

3,310 

Chahi II. 

15 

107 

122 

— 

224 

224 

Kausli I . 

2 

76 

78 

36 

7,656 

7,692 

Kausli II . 

32 

2,079 

2,111 

1 + 

3, *70 

3,484 

I'jlm r . 

uo 

1,343 

1,453 


2,727 

2,727 

Total 

150 

*,101 

4,260 

50 

17,387 

17,437 

--r--—— ---- 

- - 

---- - 

— . - 



;■ :ir ^ 


Applying the proposed rates, we get the following amounts of probable 
mafi jamas (which will be subject to slight alterations) as against those already 
existing:— 


Assessment Circle. 

Fast mafi jama, assess¬ 
ed and unasseased. 

Proposed mafi 
jama. 





Its. | 

He, 

Paa-i-koh ... 

. . 

... 

... 

GO 1 

fi-A 

Tahsil-kliaa 

. 

... 


4,2*1 

3,905 


Total Tahail Mohindragarh 



4,310 | 

3,969 

Nallawati ... 

. 



59 

38 

Tahsil-kliaa 


... 


25,155 

25,038 


Total Tahsil Narnaul 

... 


35,214 

25,076 


Total District 

... 


29,524 

29,045 


The new and old estimates include the total assessed jama of village 
Nawazpur. 


96. A sum of Rs. 512 is levied from villages which have been wholly 
assigned at 3 per cent, and treated as a miscellaneous cess. 
!i;ti]-ui-Taiisii. This in the ordinary way should cease with the other miscel¬ 

laneous cesses as a burden on the owners, and should be levied, if necessary, from 
the assignees in accordance with the orders contained in the Land Revenue Act 
and Rules. 
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The proposed cesses of all kinds will be deducted from the total demand 
of mafi villages before it is paid to assignees, and proportionate costs of settle¬ 
ment should be levied from the jagirdars and mafidars (excluding those holding 
reza mafis) in accordance with the instructions laid down in Appendix XVI of 
Mr. Douie’s Settlement Manual. 


97. Recommendations for the grant of protective leases to wells have 
reached my office. I have not passed orders on these up to 
i:this time, and I am doubtful if the amount of temporary 
suspension due to the grant of pattas can be finally determined without seeing 
the results of the distribution of new jamas over holdings; but the deductions 
to be made on this account are roughly shown below: — 


Date on which the amount 
cove r ed by pattas 
falls due. 



Detail by assessment circle. 



Pas-i-koh. 

Tahsil- 
k lias. 

Total Tali- 
sil Dlohind- 
ragarh. 

Nal la¬ 
ir ati. 

Tahsil- 

khas. 

Total Tah- 
sil Namaul., 

Total 

District, 


Ka. 

lls. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

b'ambat 1965 

i 

20 !) 

203 


385 

385 

594 

„ 1970 . 


1,041 

1,041 

— 

558 

558 

1,599 

1975 . 

ii 

1,162 

1,173 


475 

' 475 J 

1,648 

„ 1980 . 


59 

59 


206 

266 

325 

Total initial deductions ... 

ii 

w ! 

2,482 


1,684 

1,684 

4,166 


Thus the proposed demand will for the present fall short of a sum of 
about Rs. 4,1(56, which will be gradually added to it during the currency of the 
new settlement. 

raatkmam ami nawkar 93. The present cesses or other grants allowed in 
fambardari. favour or the agriculturists or those connected with them 

are— 



Pas-i-koh, | 

i Tahsil- 
1 k has. 

i'lotnl Tali- 
ail Mohind- 
rugarh. 

NalJuwati. 

Tahsil- 

khas. 

] Total 
! Tali sil 
Namaul. 

Total 

District. 

(l). Lifetime nankar of chsmd- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

ries and kanungos 




290 

290 

290 

(2). Other nankar, treated as a 







cash inam or kinain, and 
allowed in favour oi a few 
selected headmen from 
net revenue ... ... 





437 

437 

437 

(3). Nankar recovered in 6H 






villages as a cess over and 
above the net land reve- 








nue, and paid to lambar. 
dars after a deduction of 








-jgtli going to the treasury 




22 

1,783 

1,805 

1,805 

(4), Kinam allowed from the uet 





land revenue of estates 
in favour of lambardars 
selected in the beginning 
of the Patiala rule and 
later on at various settle¬ 
ments by the District Na- 

1 







zams 

1,495 

5,189 

6,684 

287 

6,519 

6,806 

13,490 

(5). Mukadmi or the lambardnri 




cess allowed at the rate 








of 4per cent, in Mohindra- 
garh and 3 per cent, in 
Namaul ... ... ... 

1,012 

4,007 

5,619 

326 

6,235 

6,561 

12,180 

(0). Total deductions ... ... 

(7). Percentage of total deduc- , 

2,507 

9,790 

12,303 

635 

15,264 

15,899 

28,202 

tion on total demand 

8-6 

7'2 

75 

51 

5-7 

5'7 

64 


Note, —The recoveries from villages under head No. 5 amount to Rs. 6,323, but the dues of certain lambar* 
dare are permanent I; 1 withheld, leaving the allowable figure to bo Rs. 6,235. 


As to the first named, the Settlement Commissioner has on a separate 
reference decided to let them continue under the existing terms. The present 
arrangements are that they are distributed by the Nazam, under a separate 
account, without affecting the tshsil jamabandi. Having a direct bearing on the 
land revenue of the district, and being of the nature of grants in favour of those 
connected with agriculture, they ought to be included in the revenue accounts 




of the district. I have, therefore, included them in showing deductions from 
the past and the future jamas. These should be treated in future as lifetime 
cash inams. The future changes in them will only affect the tahsil and dis¬ 
trict revenue accounts, without disturbing the village kistbaodis. Numbers 
2, 3, and 4 have been ordered to be swept away with other miscellaneous cesses, 
and the future allowance of 5 per cent, of the total estimated new demand has been 
deemed enough to cover these allowances, together with the present lambardari 
cess shown under head 5. The instructions are that important cases under 
heads Nos. 2 and 3 may be individually considered, and due regard should be 
paid to them at the time of proposing zaildari and inamdari appointments. 

The percentages of the total allowances on the existing demand reach 
7 - 5 in Mohindragarh aad 5'7 in Narnaul, and when worked in comparison with 
the proposed jamas come even higher than these. The grantees include per¬ 
sons enjoying handsome amounts on account of their past family distinctions, 
and the proposed zaildari arrangements, which will have to be made with due 
regard to the abilities of the nominees aodthe locality to which they belong, 
cannot satisfy each and every claimant, though he may have a strong case for 
liberal treatment. The community generally consists of men of limited means, 
and the number of lambardars will have to be maintained at a fairly high aver¬ 
age. The petty kinam grants to the lambardars, who will generally be com¬ 
pensated by the addition in the percentage of lambardari and the reduction 
in the assessment, may, of course, be done away with without being felt, but con¬ 
sideration and thought must be given to individuals who have been enjoying 
a substantial amount of kinam or nankar, say Ets. 50 per year, or even more. No 
amount of reduction in the land revenue can satisfy such men, as their own 
holdings are generally small, and they have been keeping up a position of some 
respectability merely by reason of the above grants. It will be too sweeping a 
change to withdraw at once the favours which have been enjoyed by a parti¬ 
cular class of people from generations with a single stroke of the pen, and will 
make our settlement unpopular. 

To save this I would recommend that a further allowance of one per 
cent, may be made out of the total demand to meet the proposals of giving cer¬ 
tain allowances in the shape of cash inams to such deserving men who have 
been enjoying appreciable amounts of kinam or nankar, and who cannot be 
provided for as zaildars. These men may be utilised by being made liable to 
perform the duties of inamdars required by the Land Revenue Act and Rules; 
and the grants made conditional with their good character and usefulness. 
This will make the total allowance to be 0 per cent, of the total demand which, 
though less than the existing allowance, may, if distributed without being 
confined to the various assessment circles from which it is realized, be deemed 
enough to remove the tremendous heart-burning which is likely to be created 
if no such provision is made. The proposal may be considered new and liberal, 
but the circumstances of the district are peculiar, both from agricultural and 
political points of view. 1 am proposing a higher amount of jama than it was 
anticipated in the forecast, and the additional amount I am proposing may be 
usefully diverted in this direction. 

The proposed deduction from the new demand will thus be as follows 
and the lifetime nankar grants of Rs. 290, which have been sanctioned to stand' 
could be met witn from them 



Mohindkaoahii. 

Naknaui,, 



Detail. 

* ^ 

* 

Tahsil- 

khas. 

! Total. 

! 

Nalla- j Tahsil- 
wat-i. | khas. 

i 

Total. 

Total. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. ■ Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

f. per cent-, reduc- 
i cs selected for both 

1,441 

6,984 

7,825 

(inti 12,250 

12,906 

20,7.11 

hails. 




| I 



Additional one per 
[’lit. proposed. 

288 

1,277 

1,565 

I3l! 2,450 

_ i - - 

2,581 

4,146 




_ j 



Total 6 per cent. 

1.T29 

7,661 

l 

| 9,690 

787 14,700 

i 

15,487 

24,877 
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99. One of the miscellaneous cesses, which will be discontinued in 
Further deductions.Han future as already mentioned in Chapter 1Y, is that recovered 

® asces8 - under the title of Mandir Hari Dies in the Narnaul Tnhsil, 

at the rate of Rs. 2 or Re. 1 in each village, and deducted in favour of the 
Manager of the Hari Has Mandir, situated in the town of Narnaul. The insti¬ 
tution is in a flourishing condition, and the discontinuance of such a cess, which 
has been going to its funds from before the advent of the Patiala Rule with¬ 
out making any provisions for compensating the Mandir, is in no way justified. 
The total amount as now received is lip. 280. In my opinion an equal 
amount should be allotted to the Mandir from the revenues of a single estate, 
and treated as a cash mafi, or from the revenues of Narnaul Tafisil without 
specifying any estate, and treated like a cash allowance or a Political grant. 

100. Its. 1,7&2 are given away annually from the State treasury to various 

„ religious institutions or rozinadars, of which Rs. 722 are 

Miscellaneous allowances. • » <* .1 . XT , , . 

paid from the octroi income or JNarmifil, the contractor 
having hitherto been made responsible for paying them. These allowances do 
not affect the revenue account, and are met with from the Pun-arth. So they 
do not concern us, and should not be taken in our estimates or calculations, but 
some of them are only uselessly enjoyed. Euquiry as to the object of these 
grants, and the fulfilments of the conditions, is, therefore, necessary, and the 
funds from which they will be met in future should also be defined. 


101 . 


Total old and now cesses. 


The amount of the total cesses calculated ou the proposed jamas, 
according to the newly proposed scale, as compared 
with those already levied, will be as follows :— 



Pas-i 

-KOH. 

Taitsil- 

KUAtf. 

Total Tahsil 
Mooindha- 

CAR.H. 

N ALLA W ATI. 

jrAHSIL-KHAB. 

Total Tahsil 
Narnaul. 

-W 

a 

Proposed. 

I 

1c 

1 « 

CM 

T3 1 

QJ 

3 

U, ' 

2 ; 
Ph 1 

<0 

PM 

rj 

Si 

to 

O 

f 

Ph 

j 

i 

a 

cu 

T3 

§ 

I 

SO 

flj 

CM 

Proposed. 

4-> | 

00 
* 

Pm 

Proposed. 

Lambardari cess.5 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

| 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Zaildari csss and proposed / 

2,507 

1,720 

0,700 

7,661 

12,303 

9,390 

635 

787 

15,264 

14,700 

15,899 

15,487 

inatn. ) 












' 

Patwar cess. 

701 

1.153 1 

3,530 


4,291 

6,260 

325 

525 

1 

6,767 

9,800' 

7,092 

10,325 

Local rate .. 

1,012 

i.isaj 

4,711 

! 

5,107 

5,723 

6,260 

431 

524' 

[ 9,122 

9,800 

9,553 

110,334 


102. The following is the detail of cultivated and culturable land 
belonging to the State and the annual income derived 
therefrom:— 


Tahsil. 

Detail. 

Area. 

Income. 

i 

to" 

PS 


.Righas. 

Rs. 

(.1) Mohindragarh gardens and encamping grounds . 

76 

318 

% 

rt 

A 

55 

(2) BirJatwas. 

141 

31* 

3 

o 

a 

Total . 

1317 

632 

Ml 

(1) State lands, encamping-ground and Khan Sarwar tank in 
Narnaul town. 

57 

43 


(2) State lauds held by occupancy and non-occupancy tenants on 

*1,188 

2,441 

I 


payment of reveuue rates in town of Narnaul. 



Total 

1,245 

2,484 


* Includes culturable area, hence more than 800, as stated before. 
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The lands situated in the town of Narnaul are mostly those belonging 
to old tenants who will he given ocoupaney rights and the future treatment of 
these has already made the subject of a separate correspondence, and attention 
is drawn to the early decision of questions raised therein. Some of these lands 
will have to be assessed with land revenue. For the present purposes these 
incomes are considered as miscellaneous, and are not being taken into accounts 
of the past as well as proposed jamas. 

The miscellaneous allowances detailed above may be met with from these 
as well as other miscellaneous income of the State, mentioned in paragraph 27, 
to which the income from fees levied at the local cattle fairs, amounting to 
about Rs. 12,000, may also be added. 

103. A cess of annas 8 per 100 on net revenue is levied to keep up the 
two institutions of providing food and accommodation to 
’liie gaoshau t.u, maimed or sick cows and bulls, maintained in Narnaul and 

Mohindragarh. The tax is of a recent origin and was levied at the wish of the 
agriculturists, the tahsil authorities only taking the responsibility of collecting 
the money, and making it over to the trustees of the institutions. It is, there- 
foi’e not included in the tahsil revenue accounts. 

The present arrangement of the collection of this tax should, i think, con¬ 
tinue, but. instead of levying an additional sum of annas 8 they should be 
deducted from the village malba, the rates proposed for which in the next 
paragraph will be enough to make this allowance. 


104. The malba rates should be the same as sanctioned by the Settle- 


ment Commissioner in his 

review of the Narwana 

Tahsil, i.e .,— 

Revenue. 

Rate oj malba 

Up to Us. -tOO 

... 5 per cent. 

Above K«. 500— 

For the first K». 500 or part thereof 

t> .. 

For the second Rs. 500 or part thereof 

4 

For the third Rs. 500 or part thereof 


For any amount over Rs. 1.500 

2 
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105. The financial results of the proposed assessments are summarised 
in the following table, in which the miscellaneous incomes 
rmanciai results. an( j allowances have not been included :— 


Deductions. 


Detail op column !). 


^ i 

§§j ! 

S §■« 

ci 2 « 
,Sft N : 
M 

_ t-. » 

*2 o "C .; 

xs S < 

5= U « ; 
r K cj C ' 

a ^; 

S P rS C ' 



Former 
Proposed 
I Difference 


m Former 

TO 

pC 

+ Proposed 
’35 

"3 Difference 


! Former 

| 

g Proposed 
& 

Difference 


Former 

Proposed 

Difference 


I Proposed 
Difference 


Formor 


g Proposed 
a 

Difference 


f Former 

lotal l>is-J p ro nosed 
tnct ... j r 

^ Difference 


28,826| 1,721), 

—233 

1,35,706 
1,27,687 
-8,019; -2, 

I,64,7G5 
1,56,513 
-8,252 


12,405 
13,12 
+7151 + 



1,7031 27,033| 24,727 1,153 1,153 


-783 +550 + 


1,13,428 3,530 4,711 

1,05,907 5,107 5,107 


-2,471 -5,548 -7,521 +1,577 +396 


1,38,138 4,291 5,72* 

1,30,034 0,260 6,260 


-7,504 +1,969 +537 


10,913 325 431 

11,222 525 524 


2,65,864 i 0,264 25,155 256j 40,675 
2,45,000 14,700; 25,038 2S6j 39,99 




568 -19,581 


4,43,034 28,202 29,542 280 i 

4,14,633 24,877 29,045 280 54,202 3,00,431 3,27,262| 16,585 16,584 

-28,401 -3,325 -497 ... —3,822 -24,579 -31,089 +5,202 +1,308 


3,85,010 3,58,351 11,383 15,276 
3,00,431 3,27,262 16,586 16,584 


Thus while the burden on the people will be lessened by Rs. 28,401, the 
loss to the State revenues will be only Rs. 24,579, against which a sum of Rs. 560, 
the probable estimated incpme from henna cultivation may again be credited, 
leaving the balance deficfent to be Rs. 24,019. 

106. This is not the proper time for stating the amount of the future 
demand as distributed between harvests. This will largely 
instalment*. depeud on the wishes of the people ascertained village 

by village in deciding the methods of distribution of the new demand. 

The present dates, however, on which the land revenue is considered to 
become due, are rather too early and require a change. A sufficient time 
ought to be given to the zamindar to dispose off his surplus produce before 
hets asked to pay the revenue- 
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The present and proposed dates are given below : — 

Present dates. Proposed dates. 

Kharif ... 1st Maghar up to t5th Maghar ... 15th Maghar up to 15th Poll. 

Rabi ... 16th Bysakh up to ;ilst Bysnkh ... 1st Jeth up to 31st Jeth. 

The recent scheme of fixing dates on which each village should pay 
their revenues has worked admirably well in connection with the speedy recovery 
of the demand and the saving of the time of patwari establishment, but it is 
not without its defects, inasmuch as it sometimes presses hard upon some of 
the agriculturists who are unable to arrange the payment without extra trouble 
on that particular date, and who but for this restriction would have been 
able to pay the demand a few days late'r with immunity. 

107. The term of the last settlement has expired on Kharif 1957. The 
introduction of settle- idea was to introduce the new jamas from the next rabi 
ment and its term. harvest, but this cannot be conveniently done, as the 

sanctioning, announcements and distribution of jamas will take some time. 
There are good prospects of the next rabi harvest, and we can safely wait till 
Kharif 1962 and introduce the new jama from the beginning of the next finan¬ 
cial year. 

The term of settlement should be thirty years as sanctioned in the case 
of the recently settled tahsils of Narwaua and Bhatiuda. 

Matters on which orders 108. To sum up, orders are solicited on the follow- 

are asked for. ing points :—• 

(1) The prices assumed (paragraph 9). 

(2) The division of the tahsils into assessment circles (paragraph 10). 

(3) The net assets estimate (paragraphs 74, 76, 78). 

(4) The system of assessment on wells (paragraph 81). 

(5) The system of assessment of area under the henna cultivation 

(paragraph 82). 

(6) The proposed assessment and l’evenue rates (paragraph 93). 

(71 The future treatment of past balances (paragraph 94). 

(8J The Haqul tahsil oess (paragraph 96). 

(91 The additional allowance of one per cent, for cash inams (para¬ 
graph 98). 

(10) The Hari Das cess (paragraph 99). 

(11) Treatment of miscellaneous cash allowances (paragraph 100), 

(12) Treatment of State lands (paragraph 102). 

(13) The gaoshala tax and malba rates (paragraphs 103, 104). 

'14) The revenue instalments (paragraph 106). 

(15) Introduction and term of settlement (paragraph 107). 

109 Before closing the report I ought to give a brief acoount of 
General remarks and the system pursued in our present settlement operations 
conclusion. and the difficulties under which I have had to work in 

bringing the work to its present stage. I need not burden this report, which 
I am afraid has already exceeded its proper length, with stating what has 
already been said on this subject by my colleagues in their admirable reports 
of the Narwana and Bhatinda Tahsils, as the lines adopted here are 
practically the same as those followed there. I would content myself with 
showing what has placed me in different circumstances. I took over 
the charge of my circle in the middle of December 1901, when I found 
that nothiug of use had been done for me. More than six months were spent 
in recruiting and training the establishment and the preparation of primary 
jamabandis. The appointment of Lala Kashi Ram, as a Superintendent from 
Cbet Sambat 1958 to Chet Sambat 1959, was of little help to me, and I have 
had to work single-handed for the great part of the duration of my employment. 

I have followed as, far as possible, the old records in preparing the new ones, 
and this, though throwing much additional mental labour on the establishment, 
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lias, I am confident, secured a high standard of accuracy in our records. I 
had to adopt the difficult but most useful system of measuring the whole dis¬ 
trict on one common base line, which, with the kind Rupport and advice of the 
Settlement Commissioner, 1 am glad to say, has been successfully completed. I 
have had a comparatively smaller establishment for the two tahsils, and had to 
employ the Amin agency very sparingly. 1 have been further placed under 
the disadvantage of being stationed at an inconvenient distance, debarring 
me from availing myself of the ready and frequent advice of the Settlement 
Commissioner. 

Under the above circumstances if I have erred anywhere in my most 
important task of assessment, which I have tried to perform with the utmost 
care and caution, to the extent of my knowledge and abilities, I think I can 
fairly lay claim to forgiveness. 

My next duty, which is a pleasant one, is that of placing on record my 
satisfaction of the woik done by various officers who have served under me. 
The first of these is Lala Ram Kishan Das, the Superintendent, whose appoint¬ 
ment, early in the last year, removed a much felt want. 1 am indebted to him 
for the loyal help he has given me to the best of his experience and abilities. 
His was, in fact, a heavy charge, consisting of two tahsils, and he has held it 
creditably well in spite of his being a new hand. Helms spared no pains in 
reducing the heavy arrears of final attestation work, and has been performing 
his duties with unswerving perseverance and steadiness, while he has maintained 
a very high standard of character. 

All my field Deputy Superintendents have been working hard with 
unflinching zeal and energy, and though they have still to do much before the 
operations are brought to a satisfactory close, their work so far deserves 
commendation. 

My office Deputy Superintendent,! M. Chliaju Ram, lias been of immense 
help to me, in connection with the compilation ami overhauling of the assess¬ 
ment returns, and the work he has done is worthy of special mention. 

I must apologize for the bulk of my report. It, however, deals with two 
tahsile, four assessment circles, and as many as five classes of soils, and the 
absence of any previous record of this kiud has led to the necessity of fuller 
details, which might have been omitted or curtailed in the case of a revised 

settlement. 


Naknaul, 

Dated the 17th January l‘J05. 


KAHN CHANL) KAfUR, 

Assistant Settlement Office'. 









Appendix A., I. 

SHOWING TWO YEARS’ RAINFALL OF MOHINDRAGARH AND NARNAUL COMPARED WITH ADJOINING TRACTS. 
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Rains for Khakif. 




Rains for Rabi. 




Name of 
year. 

Name of Tabsil. 

April. 

£ 

S 

© 

0 

S3 

hi 

>> 

q 

3 

bO 

3 

< 

September. 

a 

o 
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Ootober. 

November. 
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a> 

rO 

a 

© 

5 

S 

P 

>> 
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cS 

0 

0 

ri 

February. 

4 

1 


Total for the year. 

St. 1969, ) 
lfiCOt.e. j 

Mohindragarh 


... 

1-92 

2‘87 

4‘44 

2‘89 


■46 




... 



12-58 


Bhiwani 

•49 

•28 

K 

4'87 

•73 

215 

11 -32 

14 



■58 

•03 


■76 

12,07 

1 

Rewari 

*16 

•53 

3-05 

8‘63 

2'24 

3’ 42 

18-03 

•56 



•18 

... 

•if 

•81 

18-87 

1902, 
1903 Ad.' 

Behror ... 

... 

•34 

2-46 

368 

4'07 

3-29 

13*88 

■77 


... 


... 


■ 7 ; 

14-36 

1 

Narnaul 


... 

6'51 

2*82 

F48 

.09 

10-57 

•8i 


... 


... 

•30 

IT! 

1 »-«t 

St. 1960, 1 
1961 i.e. 

Mohindragarh 

... 

■6C 

... 

7*31 

688 

10'04 

25'4£ 

•81 

... 

... 

•K 

... 

l'O] 

1."95 

27’44 

( 

Bhiwani 

... 

1* 

•26 

4-21 

4'02 

7-26 

16-6P 

... 


... 

•06 

... 

•51 

■56 

17'28 

1 

Rawari 


•46 

1*39 

417 

2-28 

3'03 

1131 

5f 

... 

... 


... 

•72 

1'3C 

1263 

1903, J 
1904 Ad. 

Bohror 

... 

187 

•71 

4-40 

5-82 

243 

15-23 

•5£ 

... 

... 

... 


1*28 

1’87 

17-10 

1 

Narnaul 


•49 

•40 

524 

789 

564 

19-60 

■fit 

... 


•09 

•44 

■55 

1-68 

2134 


M ohindragarh 


•60 

L'92 

10-18 

11*32 

1353 

37-61 

127 



■13 


101 

2'4l 

40’02 


Bhiwani 

■49 

1‘28 

3-00 

9 08 

4'75 

9'35 

2801 

•14 

... 


•64 


■56 

1-34 

2035 

Total 
•f both -{ 

years. 

Rewari 

■16 

•99 

4‘44 

12'80 

4 ‘52 

6*45 

29 36 

1-06 


... 

•18 


•90 

214 

31-50 


Behror 

... 

221 

3T6 

8-08 

9’89 

*>’72 

29-06 

1-31 


... 



1-28 

2-59 

3T65 

la 

Narnaul 


•49 

5-91 

8 13 

9-37 

6‘33 

30-23 

1-42 



-09 

'44 

•85 

2-80 

3303 

f 

Mohindragarh 


•33 

•96 

599 

5-6d| 

677 

18-81 

*64 



•06 



1-20 

20-01 


Bhiwani 

•25 

•64 

1-53 

4'54 

237 

4-68 

1401 

■07 



•32 


•28 

‘67 

14-68 

Monthly 
average 
wit both ! 

Rewari 

•08 

•49 

2'22 

6-40 

226 

3'23 

14-68 

•53 



•09 


•45 

F07 

15-75 

years. 

Behror 

... 

1*11 

1-58 

404 

4'94 

2-80 

14-53 

•66 





■64 

1 30 

1583 

. 

Narnaul ... 


*25 

2-05 

4-07 

4'68 

317 

15-12 

*7i 

... 


•05 

■22 

•42 

1-40 

JO'52 






























St, tD52-53, 
A, U. 1895- 

f't’i . 


St. 1953-54, ( Bliiwani 
A,i>, 1896- ] Rewari 
97 t Bahror 



St. 1954-55, | 
A. D. 1897-■ 

'.IS ) 


St. 1955-56, f 
A. T>, 1898- ] 

>:m. ( 

,St. 1956-57, ( | Rhiwani 
A. f). 1899- j Rownri 
1900. >. Bahror 


Bhiwani 

Rewari 

Bahror 


Bhiwani 

Rewari 

Bahror 


St 1957-58, f Rhiwani 
A, 1>. 1900- j Rewari 
01. t Bahror 


■83 1-48 
■47 1'73 


St, 1958-59, ( Bhiwani 
A I). 1901-j Rewari 
02. (. Bahror 

St, 1959-60, ( Bhiwai 
A 1 ), 1902 - j Raw iri 
03. ( Bahror 


78 2'98 


St. 1960-61, f Bhiwani 
A. 1>. 1903-s Rewari 
04 ( Bahror 


Total 
ten yearB. 


[ Bhiwani 
Rewari 
Bahror 


1'9L 1-30 C-02 f«l| 


! Bhiwani 
Rewari 
, Bahror 
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Appendix B. 

STATEMENT OF PRICES, TAHSILS MOHINDRAGARH AND NARNAUL. 


I 

2 

1 3 

J 

4 

5 

J 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

l 19 

* 

m 

Sambat. 

Detail. 


Mohindeagarij. 




Narnaul. 



Khar if. 

Rali. 

Eharif. 

Rabi. 

Cotton. 

cd 

& 

o 

Bajra. 

Moth. 

-O 

«d 

<D 

J3 

41 

cd 

FQ 

a 

C3 

U 

3 

Sharsha f. 

Cotton. 

U 

cd 

£ 

d 

u 

5* 

JS 

o 

S 

+= 

d 

<D 

& 

I>| 

J5 

ci 

03 

a 

cd 

o 

•H 

as 

•a 

c3 

A 

03 




Bazar 







1 ... 

] 


S 

j 31.! 2! 

31 

2 i 

3£ 

28 

16 

\ 

1032 

.] 









i 











[ 

c 

Harvest 



34 

32 

40 

23 

32 

j 32 


n 

3£ 

3S 

j 40 

24 

31 

29 

18 




Bazar 








... 


10 

3E 

34 

J 35 

24 

3f 

34 

18 

3 

1933 

. ) 









| 





[ 







l 

Harvest ,,, 



35 

34 

43 

24 

37 

40 


10 

35 

i 3( 

i 44 

I 

25 

3t 

37 

15 



c 

Bazar 










8 

20 

1 

18 

1 28 

1C 

23 

21 

11 

3 

1934 

. ) 














1 







l 

Ilarvost 

... 


10 

13 

14 

24 

33 

30 

... 

7 

12 13 

15 

25 

32 

30 

15 



c 

Bazar 










7 

23 

17 

18 

12 

17 

16 

12 

4 

1935 

. ] 





















l 

Harvest 

... 


24 

23 

33 

14 

IS 

22 

... 

10 

25 

23 

31 

13 

17 

22 

12 




Bazar 










8 

24 

22 

23 

14 

24 

17 

10 

5 

1936 

. ) 





















l 

Harvest 

... 


25 

Hflu 

23 

32 

15 

30 

18 

... 

9 

27 

24 

38 

15 

28 

17 

11 



r 


f 









34 

u. 

L02 

107 

76 

114 

too 

55 



1 


...5 
























... 






9 

24 

26 

27 

19 

29 

25 

14 


Five years* average ...4 





















i 


c 


118 

112 

148 

86 

120 

132 


38 

122 

11C 

148 

89 

128 

113 

59 



1 

Harvest ... 

.J 



















l 


( 



28 

37 

22 

30 

33 


10 

31 

29 

37 

22 

32 

28 

15 



c 

Bazar 




22 

27 

10 

28 

22 

12 

7 

26 

22 

26 

17 

34 

23 

12 

6 

1937 

. ] 





















l 

Harvest 



26 

22 

m 

19 

34 

22 


9 

25 

21 

30 

20 

31 

24 

14 

7 - 


l 

Bazar 




22 

27 

19 

26 

24 

13 

7 

26 

23 

26 

17 

24 

23 

13 


1938 

. 



















| 


1 

Harvest 



26 

25 

27 

19 

26 

27 


9 

25 

23 

28 

19 

27 

24 

14 



c 

Bazar 




23 

27 

19 

26 

27 

14 

9 

27 

23 

26 

18 

25 

24 

14 

e 

1939 

. ) 





















l 

Harvest 




26 

m 

19 

27 

25 

... 

9 

27 

27 

31 

20 

27 

25 

12 



( 

Bazar 




211 

25 

18 

25 

25 

12 

8 

25 

21 

23 

17 

23 

21 

12 

3 , 

1940 

. ] 





















l 

Harvest 



... 

22 

25 


26 

24 

... 

10 

24 

22 

25 

20 

26 

26 

11 




Bazar 




26 

30 

18 

29 

25 

12 

8 

28 

24 

26 

29 

27 

24 

13 

10 

1941 

. ) 





















c 

Harvest 



38 

29 

33 

21 

28 

26 


9 

36 

30 

34 

21 


26 

IS 



f 


c 

... j 


114 

136 

90 

173 

123 

63 

39 

132 

113 

126 

89 

123 

114 

63 



1 

Bazar 




















1 


l 



23 

27 

18 

25 

27 

13 

8 

26 

23 

25 

18 

25 

23 

IS 


Fivo years'average ...I 



















j 




c 


KAl 

124 

145 

98 

121 

141 


46 

139 

123 

148 

100 

139 

125 

63 

1 


1 

Harvest ... 

...] 



















l 


( 

... 

30 

25 

2E 

H 

24 

28 


9 

28 

25 

u 

20 

23 

25 

13 
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Appendix B—continued. 


2 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

i 

17 

| 

18 

19 






Mohindragarh. 





Narnacl. 







Khar if. 


Rabi. 



Kharif. 



ft a 

ft. 


SAMVAT, 

Dstails, 


a 

© 

U 

a5 

«9 

A 

so 

cA 

© 

s' 

rd 

! 

i 

! 

j 

• 1 
a | 
c 

Su" 

<3 

CS 

A 

cS 

| 

i 

i 

i 

, i 

1*. 

o 

i 

a 

*3 




o 

U 

tf 

O 

n 

CQ 

o 

a 


aj 

CQ 

L 

o 

h 

OS 

♦3 

o 

O j 

£ 

O 

►-2 

5? 

CQ 

c 

-C 

tl I 
cS 

« 1 

OJ 

£ 

s 

<0 

( 

Bazar 




28 

35 

si 

38 

30 

14 

8 

32 

26 

£2 

22 

31 

29 

13 

1912 .} 


















( 

It arrest 



40 

34 

SO 

21 

34 

31 


9 

40 

32 

35 

24 

32 

3} 

13 


Bazar 




21 

30 

17 

17 

18 

14 

8 

32 

20 

28 

17 

16 

27 

13 

1943 . 1 



















l 

Harvest ... 



26 

21 

25 

22 

12 

26 


9 

26 

22 

20 

23 

31 

31 

14 

( 

Bazar 




13 

24 

13 

18 

21 

13 

8 

24 

17 

20 

14 

19 

22 

13 

1944 . 4 


















( 

Harvest 


... 

25 

19 

25 

16 

24 

23 


9 

24 

19 

25 

16 

23 

22 

IS 

( 

Bazar 




IS 

22 

16 

23 

23 

11 

7 

25 

17 

20 

16 

22 

22 

11 

1945 . 1 


















t 

Harvest 

... 


25 

18 

24, 

17 

25 

27 

... 

9 

24 

19 

25 

16 

24 

21 

13 

l 

Bazar 


. •. 

yR3g 

20 

22 

16 

23 

22 

9 

7 

25 

19 

22 

17 

23 

21 

9 

nuts . 3 


















t 

Harvest 

... 

... 

25 

23 

26 

IB 

26 

28 

... 

1 

24 

22 

26 

19 

25 

25 

13 

r 

Bazar 

A 


... 

100 

183 

83 

129 

124 

61 

38 

138 

99 

122 

86 

121 

121 

59 

Five years’average ... -{ 


l 

... 

... 

20 

115 

27 

17 

26 

25 

12 

8 

28 

20 

24 

17 

24 

24 

10 



( 

..... 

141 

136 

97 

137 

141 


43 

138 

114 

137 

98 

135 

133 

65 

j 

H invest ... 

) 

















l 


l 


28 

23 

27 

19 

27 

28 

... 

9 

28 

23 

27 

20 

37 

27 

13 

r 

Bazar 

4 


... 

214 

269 

m 

247 

262 

129 

77 

270 

212 

248 

175 

244 

235 

122 

Ten years' average 





21 

27 

17 

25 

26 

13 

8 

27 

21 

25 

18 

24 

24 

12 

1 




231 

239 

281 

195 

258 

282 


99 

277 

237 

285 

198 

274 

258 

128 

1 

l 

Harvest 

4 


29 

29 

28 

20 

26 

28 


11 

28 

24 

29 

20 

27 

26 

15 

| 

Bazar 




20 

22 

16 

23 


9 

7 

24 

19 

20 

16 

20 

20 

8 

1947 .| 

Harvest 



26 

24 

29 

17 

24 

22 


0 

25 

22 

29 

17 

23 

21 

11 

( 

Bazar 




17 

22 

14 

20 

■t 

20 

11 

7 

22 

17 

20 

15 

20 

19 

9 

1948 . j 

Harvest 


... 

19 

18 

21 

16 

24 

26 


8 

21 

19 

25 

17 

23 

22 

11 

t 

Bazar 




23 

30 

14 

25 

24 

J l 

7 

27 

22 

27 

14 

24 

22 

11 

1949 . 3 

Harveet 



40 

35 

37 

17 

30 

27 


8 

39 

33 

37 

17 

28 

24 

10 

( 

Bazar 




38 


17 

23 

30 

12 

7 

37 

28 

35 

18 

32 

30 

12 

1950 .j 

Harvest 



40 


41 

IN 

36 

38 


0 

31) 

30 

40 

17 

32 

35 

12 

C 

Bazar 




Ii4 

35 

19 

30 

31 

11 

8 

35 

24 

30 

19 

29 

39 

12 

^ . 1 

Harvest 

... 

... 

29 

28 

4; 

21 


38 


10 

3( 

27 

41 

21 

32 

32 

12 

r 

| 

Bazar 

J 



112 

lit 

80 

131 

125 

51 

36 

145 

110 

133 

82 

127 

120 

52 

1 


l 

... 


22 

3C 

16 

26 

25 

11 

7 

29 

22 

26 

It 

2," 

24 

10 

Tire years’ average ... < 

Haivest ... 

A 


151 

13C 

174 

89 

14f 

150 

... 

44 

154 

131 

172 

88 

138 

134 

56 

i .. 1 


l 

... 

31 

27 

25j 18 

3C 

30 

... 

9 

31 

21 

34 

18 

21- 

27 

11 














' Serial Ho. 
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Appendix B —concluded. 


Samyat. 


DRTAIt, 


2 L 1052 


22 ! 1953 


23 I 1954 


24 ; 1055 


25 1 1056 


^ j Bazar 
{ ; Harvest, 


p aZ,lr 

( j Harvest 


-{ 


( ! Da: 

(I Ha 


| Bazar 

! Harvest 

i 

^ ! Bazar 
^ i Harvest 
Bazar 
Harvest 


n 


Five years' average •! 


Ten year*’ average ... 


Bazar 


Harvest 


Bazar 


Harvest 


20 


1957 


27 l 1958 


... < 


28 


29 


1959 


1900 ... 


< 

"t 


I 

i ; Bazar 
1 1 Harvest 
Bazar 
I | Harvest 
Bazar 


1Iarvest 


4 1 Bazar 

- j! 

(. j Harvest , 


Fourteen years' average -{ 


Twenty-four y e a r s’ 
average. 


Twenty-nine yean’ 

average. 


Bazar 


Harvest 


Bazar 


Harvest 


Bazar 


Harvest 


4 

*1 

r. 

7 

H 

9 

10 

It 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1“ 


Mohindhagarh, 





N A UN A17, 




Khar if. 



Rubi. 



Kho 

>■'/- 



Rabi. 


Cotton. 

a 

£ 

o 

•”3 

ffl 

'H ! 

o 

E: 

a 

cu 

’r>, 

o 

Ts 

m 

3 

a 

& 

RJ 

,23 
ta 
f- 

d 

m 

Cotton. 

c2 

fr 

O 

i“0 

c3 

a 


Oj 

c 

* 

1-1 

S) 

*3 

a 

a> 

H 

fi 

r -t± 



17 

2t 

14 

26 

23 



31 

18 

21 

16 

;»:? 

0 0 

n 


28 

17 

28 

20 

32 

35 


8 

2G 

18 

27 

21 

29 

21) 

12 



12 

15 

11 

13 

13 

10 

6 

ii 

12 

14 

11 

14 

14 

0 


18 

12 
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14 

18 
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17 

10 

12 

14 

16 

19 

10 



16 

13 

10 

17 

11 

9 

G 

17 

10 

14 

10 

14 

11 

9 

... 

25 

HI 

14 

10 

13 



10 

25 

18 

26 

11 

12 

12 

10 

... 


21 

21 

“ 

2. 

18 

1. 

7 

22 

21 

21 

14: 23 

18 

12 


20 

20 

24 

17 

31 

20 


M 

21 

20 

2 1 

Is 

2!> 

23 

11 

... 


12 

13 

13 

15 

13 

11 

7 

12 

12 

13 

n 

M 

13 

11 


r, 

<1 

10} 18 

20 

... 

... 

8 

9 

10 

11 

17 

25 

29 

12 



53 

0<) 

41 

54 

GO 

31 

20 

70 

55 

56 

1L 

GO 

53 

34 

A® 



20 

£59 

1 ! 

IS 

20 

10 

i 

23 

IS 

19 

14 

20 

1 8 

11 

... 

73 

jsSj 

0t> 

tWirS 

r.r 

»>t) 

55 

84 

... 

27 

7') 

50 

71 

50 

83 

71 

35 


24 

is 

ijeSjs 

221 18 

18 

30 

... 

9 

21 

19 

21 

in 

28 

2-4 

12 



i (»r> 

200 

121 

101 

179 

85 

56 

215 

165 

189 

123 

187 

173 

86 



21 

26 

15 

24 

22 

11 

M 

27 

21 

21 

15 

26 

22 

11 


227 

1«N 

210 

1 1 1 

238 

200 


7i 

226 

187 

2)1! 

1 11 

221 

105 

91 



21 

30 

IK 

30 

20 

... 

0 

28 

23 

30 

(3 


26 

11 


















... 

21 

14 

10 

15 

n 

0 

8 

21 

22 

15 

10 

10 

11 

8 


40 

35 

20 

12 

11 

... 


7 

41 

85 

21 

U 

13 

11 

9 

... 


21 

1! 

l:i 

22 

19 

8 

8 

23 

21 

17 

13 

2L 

19 

10 

... 

20 

21 

19 

17 

28 

30 


8 

21 

20 

Lh 

17 

20 

25 

11 



19 

18 

13 

19 

18 

11 


23 

17 

Hi 

13 

20 

19 

10 


24 

21 

21 

15 

21 

20 

12 

s 

25 

19 

20 

15 

21 

20 

12 



21 

20 

14 

23 

21 

12 


3) 

20 

2:i 

11 

21 

20 

11 


3 1 

O-i 

27 

13 

24 

22 

13 

8 

32 

21 

24 

L3 

22 

21 

12 



217 

280 

161 

255 

237 

111) 

04 

313 

245 

200 

163 

‘ 

249 

331 

117 



21 

24 

15 

23 

22 

12 

7 

26 

20 

22 

15 

23 

21 

11 


342 

283 

337 

191 

311 

284 

110 

95 

315 

282 

326 

141 

284 

171 

126 

... 

29 

24 

28 

17 

28 

28 

11 

n 

29 

24 

27 

17 

2G 

24 

11 



461 

555 

334 

502 

499 

245 

141 

583 

457 

508 

333 

493 

466 

239 



21 

25 

16 

24 

24 

12 

8 

27 

21 

23 

10 

24 

22 

12 


573 

522 

018 

336 

509 

5GG 

1H 

194 

G22 

519 

611 

389 

558 

429 

254 


29 

26 

28 

18 

27 

2H 

11 

10 

2S 

24 

28 

19 

27 

25 

12 



461 

555 

334 

502 

499 

245 

175 

699 

559 

015 

414 

007 

566 

294 



21 

25 

Jt> 

24 

24 

12 

8 

26 

22 

24 

17 

2 4 

22 

12 

... 

691 

G34 

766 

492 

089 

698 

110 

232 

744 

635 

759 

478 

686 

542 

313 


29 

26 

29 

19 

28 

29 

11 

10 

29 

26 

29 

20 

27 

26 

13 
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Cj 

E 

.. . , Produce per bigha 

■I'otal area creppcl. ^ rnaundli . 

Total produce. 



Value. 



Name ok crqfh 

£ 

c- 

1 

1 

1 













<u 

a> - 

tc r? 

«U 

j 

CD 



d 

c 


<p 

a 




r T3 

0) 

4J 

ctf 




e g 

o : 

S) 


CD 

JsC 


fct 


. 


bp 




1*3 

<W m 

W 

U 

a 

I i 


hi) 

%. 


j Torn; 


| 

C3 



cS 

Of 

n 

u 

0 

- 1 


a- J 



- i 


& 

Cotton . 







... 



... 






32 


3 

3 


4 


12 


12 

i 

15 

15 

Jo war ... 












Bajra ... 

27 

12 

217 

220 

SI 

3.1 

(jBj 

705 


771 

98 

1,044 

1,142 

Mung, mash . 

27 

‘ 

1 

2 

24 

91 

21 

3 


5 

ft 

4 

7 








<■> 1 


2 


2 


3 

3 

M, o tli * c uaw ala... 


... 1 




- 







Fodder .. 

■■ 

! 

13 

14 

Its. 10 

Its. 6 





10 ; 

78 

88 

Other . 


... j 



... 






... 1 


__ 


Total Kharit 


Ml 

235 

* 

240 



,i8 | 

722 


700 

111 

1,144 

1,255 

Wheat ... 

20 

43» 


45 

10 


450 

... 


450 

900 


900 

Barley ... . 

28 

223 


223 

13 


2,800 



2,800 

4,141 


4,141 

Gram . 

27 




... | 

!§($$§} 



j 


1 

... 

... 

ft nr&V.it' .. 

10 

1 

4/ 

.) 

4 ; 

3 

4 

L2i 

10 

11 

32 

43 

(lujar ... ... ••• j 


1 

7 i 


7 

Its. If' 





... 

70 

... 

70 

i Tobacco 


u! 


17 

1112 






204 


204 . 

1 

' Other. 


1 

1 

2 

K-: 10 

Rs ti 




... 

10 

G 

16 

i 

Total Rabi 


29* 

5 

25)0 



3,353 

12 

3,305 

5,330 

38 

5,374 


Guano Totat. 


308 

240 

548 

... 

h| *f J 

3,421 

73- 

■: 

4,155 

5,447 

1,182 

6.C29 


Vl.UPt' ... 

It 

ir.s 

0 

103 

5 

*> 

790 

n 


80(1 

2,873 

36 

2,909 


Mfttae . 

-7 

ft 


ft 

10 


30 


1 

30 

44 


44 


Jowar. 


M3 

200 

403 

7 

1 

1,001 

1,040; 

2,041 

1,25 1 

1,300 

2,551 


Ibijro. 

°7 

730 

2,700 

o.52(i 

5.1 

Tl 

4,015 

9,08 

7; 

13,102 

5,048 

13,462 

19,410 


Muuj-’U ... 

27 


11 

11 


2 :, 

... 

28' 

28 


41 

41 


Moth-chaw nla .. 

2y 


7 ‘ 

7< 

1 


O 1 


17 

*>■ 

175 


241 

241 

| 

Foddii 


15 

15: 

107 

Rs. 10 

Its. (i 


... 

1 


150 

9M 

1,062 

i 

Otlie: . 


(i( 

7 

7? 

10 

0 





G0( 

42 

702 


To.-fii frCliarit* 


1,1 ir 

3,30 

4,41 ( 

i 


5,8ftl 

10.340; 

16,17(1 

10,921 

10,031 

20,900 


'.Vhr-r. 

2 

L,S3f 

) 

1( 

1,861 

Lo 

4 

18.581 

: 

1 

40| 

18,621 

37,101 

i 8C 

37,240 


Barley .. 

2 

8 5,13 

7 

1 3,20 

13 

4 

60,791 

28 o| 

07,07 ^ 

95,421 

401 

95,820 


Gran. 

2 

7 

10 

7 17 

> 5 

4 

or 

703| 

81f 

37 

1,17. 

1,212 


£;irsVi ‘ ... ... 

1 

4 

1 tl 

• 16 

5 4 

3 

19t 

348 

54 

52? 

92 

1,451 


(iigjir ... 


4t> 

"» 

2 50 

1 Us. 10 

Rs. 



1 


1,991 

■ 1 

2 5,(102 


7j\r-y 


4 1 

(i 

i 

6 Md-, 2 


3 



3 

2 32 

> 

320 



1 

0 1 

6 ... 

1 

6 5 


8 

J 


8 

0 32 

J 

320 


Tobfnc 


3 

/ 

ft 

7 Rs. 12 



... 


... 

44 

4 

444 


Other. 


10 

2 

10 

2 Rs. 10 


... 

... 



1,02 

0 

1,020 


Total Rabi 
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0 3fe 

£ 8,Of; 

5 


85,70 

7 1,461 

87,11 

8 1,40,23 

4 2,59 

5 1,42,829 


1 Gsanb Total 

i 


8,8? 

r> 3 , 6 * 

1 12,5t 

1 


91,54 

3 1.1,801 1 103.31 

1 

4 1,51,16 

0 18,62 

9 1,69,789 
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f. 

'c 

p 

- 

aS 
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P 
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«* 

'3 

,P 
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16 
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57.' 
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... 
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719 


32,27- 
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0 
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45,25! 

98 
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2,:u;< 
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3 
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... 

1 _ . 
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! 
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1« 
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&} 
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05,77! 
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1,39,3+7 
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i 

20j ... 

| 20 
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910 
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318 

i « 

363 

3,U‘ 

81 

j 3,264 

4,550 

in; 

4,666 


147 
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... 

84? 

I 844 

... 

l,2o5 

1,255 

... 

64 

64 


in 

118 

11 

80 7 

318 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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70 



70 

... 
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216 
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... 
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I 

10 

10 

20 
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8,65P 

1,011.1 
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<M»Z 

J,.!h 

>, 
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05,596 

8,727, 60,75 4 
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1 ar, 

J8 

7 

25 

8 J 0 } to 
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8,01,. 

7 
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- 

to 


30 

41 



44 
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1,14.8 

12,503 

13,711 

'i l 4. , :oj 

] .\;jt 

1 

17,139 

25 

36,704 

36,729 

4,401 

1,19,79! 

1,84.102 

6, 

!.,!!!, 91 

1 

1,98,4.'J2 


683 

08 :i 

... 

2,192 

2,102 

... ! 

;.i,2 1 

T 

< ’ ~ ■ t 

... 

J5,93» 

13,939 

... 

39,936 

39,936 

- 1 

«V ,0.‘. 

I 

046 


1 

13,0*4' 18,084 

... 



1 50 

52,05 


L : ' 

10 

12 

22 




os<V 

1 

110 ; 

_ i 

7^!) 

53 

64,862 

04,915 

6,409 

1.84,502 

1,90,91 i 

!: p m, 




160 

6 

It* 

19,500 

ncj 

10 r>7<; 

op If.,, 

22 

i 

1 

3!’.i ,.53 

1,034 

199 

1,833 

72,982 

1,190, 

71.181 

1,0.1 JO''' 

1 71 

l 1 

: r.v^.j 


1,100 

1,1 6 

50 

29,407 

29.317 

74 

^ :? v60 

1 


11 

245 

250 

220 

1,112 

1,332 


r.of- 

; 

3,552 

40 


40 

... 

... 


5,-110. 

1 ; 


,;.;7 


4.. 

... 

42 

2 

*1 

•KM 

L'U 





... 

80 


8l i 

y«o. 




12 


12 




480; 

... 


4 >■ ‘ 1 

... 




1 

... 

1,061); 



2 -ni. 

1,857 

1 CIO 

3,473 

29,931 

rsi.sotV 

1,2 1,881 

1 .' 



*'. ’ 1 

D 

6,478 6 

8,388 

99,343 

2,! G 59s. 

ti, 1 i>.74l 

1 1 , 3 , 177 , 



or-.S'.f'; 



















iiiinuj ... 

tiajar ... 

Mi t*a 

DiisiJiiya 

r.ibitoc-o 
'ilher ... 

Total TUV 
Grand Total 


0,205 2,782 

8,987 

8,881 ... 

; 

3,881 

0,596 178 

0,77+ 

SO 387 

+80 

112 31 

146 

1,389 ... 

1,38; 

65 ... 

67 

117 ... 

117 

31 ... 

31 

149 ... 

i 

K! 

i 

■t r .< «!/■»! tr<'.o 

— 


* 

5,902 

2,1 

15,576 

6,0c 

30 

r 

25 

3( 

36,818 

0,3; 


2,803 

41,637 

0 

6,061 

2,684 

10,174 


78,425 15,571 



21,644! 3.;-J81 


12,3361 2,27,058 
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Produce per big ha in 
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'V 

0> 

’ll' 

’fi 

'a 

ri gated. 

-a 

a> 

d 

HD 

•a 

a> 

"b? 

-*4. 

bo 

’ 37 

6j 

cc 

bo 

4* 

*p9yB£ujta 




H 


* 


U> 

. 

H 


f.) 

H 

1 

262 

2G0 

5 

2.1 

20 

58!) 

609 

7.9 

2,142 

2,215 

■ • 

737 

737 

... 

4 


2,948 

2,948 

p„ 

3,686 

3,685 

■ 

3,204 

3,204 

... 

31 


10,413 

10,413 

... 

16,427 

15,427 

... 

222 

822 


*“ 3 


6,-5 

555 

... 

822 

823 


J30 

13G 


n 

... 

340 

319 

Ol 

465, 4G9 


7» 

78 

... 

Ra, 6 


... 



40H: 40H 


133 

138 


Us, t; 

. 




... 

828 

828 


4,777 

4,781 

... 


20 

14,815 

1 1,605 

73 

23,84; 

23,914 


1 

1 

... 

4 

... 

4 

4 

. ■ . 

h 

* 

•i 

95 

99 

13 

4 


3fi« 

432 

74 

643 617 


986 

966 

... 

4* 


4,588 

4,588 

... 

6,797 

6,797 


31 

81 

... 

8 

... 

83 

93 

... 

248 

248 



1 



TjH V 


... 

10 


Vs 

- 1 

1,<4)0 

1,093 


... 

52 

5,065 

6,117 

, - — 

84 

7,596 

7,680 

if 

5,b/0 

5,879 



72 

19,910 

19,982 

167 

111.437 

31,594 

:?8 

4,0!) 1 

4,210 

5 

21 

€40 

^10,227 

10,867 

2,317 

37,189 

33,516 

H 

G 

14 

10 

6 

80 

36 

116 

119 

63 

172 

■ >1) 

7,227 

7,386 

b 

4} 

1,261 

32,522 

33,786 

1,580 

40. Gall 

42.283 


28,662 

38,002 

G 

31 

... 

1,00,317 

1,00,317 

... 

J ,43,6 IS 

1,48,618 


2,685 

2,685 

• M 

3 

... 

8,055 

8,05 5 

... 

11,933 

11,933 

*•> 

3,100 

3,109 

... 

3 

... 

9,327 

9,327 

... 

12,865 

12,865 

14 

1,029 

1,123 

Its. 10 

Its. 6 




940 

6,174 

7,114 

13 

_ 

1,427 

1,440 

Rs. 10 

Hs. 6 


... 

... 

130 

8,562 

8,692 

»<»i 

48,236 

48,037 

... 

... 

1,984 

1,60,484 

3. 62,408 

5,094 

2,06,647 

3,71,143 

: 1 

45 

179 

11 

4 

1,474 

180 

1,654 

2,948 

360 

3,308 

i 0 

1,089 

2,028 

14 

5 

4,746 

8,445 

13,191 

6,780 

12,064 

18,844 


7,805 

7,865 

G 

5 

... 

39,323 

39,325 

... 

58,259 

58,259 

1 

2 If. 

227 

5 

31 

55 

756 

811 

147 

2,016 

2,163 



90 

Ha. 10 

... 

... 

... 

... 

900 


900 



6 

2 

... 

12 


12 

120 


120 

i 

7 

18 

5 

3 

55 

21 

76 

220 

84 

304 

3 

... 

3 

Es. 12 

... 

... 

... 

... 

36 


36 

v»> 

154 

230 

Hs. 10 

Hi. 6 

... 

... 

... 

760 

924 

1,684 

I , •> 

9,970 

10,646 

... 


6,342 

48,727 

55,069 

11,911 

73,707 

85,618 

13 - s 

58,212 

59,283 


... 

8,326 

2,09,211 

2,}7.C'37 

17,007 

3,39,754 

3,56,761 


— • 

.- 

-■- 





-—- 

.. _ 

--—_ 
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Fodder 

Ur her ... 


Wheat . . 
Barley ... 
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Tobacco 
Other ... 


Total Babi 
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highn in Tot'd produ.ro. 
.inland a. 


To tj L. 


Total produce. 


Total value. 


3811 381 

J42‘ 142 

i 

195; 1.95 

si 5 

I 

28! 28 

757 757 


‘> 

12 

12 

I 

1 

j 57 J 

571 

4 

... ; 2U 

i 

213 

l '■ 

. ; 293 

293, 


' 1,089 1 1)891 


15 15 

810 S40 

31 318 

40jj 4()l 

i 

20i 20 

I 

112® H2 


1,713 1 1713 


J 22,721)! 22,7201 i 38.060! Ss.OftO 


692 

■ 712 

3,270 

3,27o 

19,321 

19,354 

2,588 

2.588 

2,505 

2,535 


73i 2,5171 

i I 

! 4,088 ! 

41)! 28,654. 

j 3,834' 


53 28.370 29,4291 


122 45,432. 


30 

19; 49 

280 

131 7l7j 


6,548! 6,548. 

1 


H3‘ 1481 

1 

... 1 V.. 1 

... 


610 1,024 

8,219 8,21# 



572! 2£,900j 23,472 


44,935 

184 45,119 

88,870 

367 

90,237 

1,41 tJi »*'5, 

10.469; 1,52,135 

2,02,38Oj 

14,955 

2,17,335 

1 

WU 

16,794 47,388 

j 880 

09,325 

70,205 

l 

(>S5 

1 215 1,990 

1,827 

j 

3,240! 

6,067 

i 

! 

* 

15,060 


16,060 

146 

1 

nC| 

1,460 


: 

! 

045! 

21 666 

*,580 

84 

2,664 



480 

... 

486 


1 

{ 

2,260 

924 

! 

3,244 

1,8* 07 L 

58,083 2,47.354 

3,16,797 

88,946 

4.03,742 

2,28,8*13: 

3,52,663, 5,79,50c 1 

4,03,192 

1 5 75,345 

9,78,539 
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Appendix B, 

STATEMENT SHOWING NET ASSET ESTIMATES BY CASH RENT AND AVERAGE STATE SHARE 

BY KIND RENT AND CASH RENT ESTIMATES. 
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Afpkndix F. 

SHOWING THE DETAIL OF EXISTING ARREARS OP REVENUE DEMAND. 
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O 

fc 

TO 

3 

TO 

h 

TO 

"to 

O 

P 

£> 

TO 

'5b 

c 

TO 

■u 

TO 

-4-4 

CO 

! 

s' i 

'S 

TO 

cr i 

JL. 

TO | 

*5* i 

TO 

W 

T3 

Cl 

¥ 

5* 

TO 

ca 

Detail. 

j 

U 

Pa 

TO 

TO 

-M 

0Q 

t3 

TO 

TO 

> 

TO 

O 

Total cultivated ar 

0 

0 

p 

bD 

G . 

•r »■* 

J2 TO 

TO 

TO rL 
rD ^ 

rtf ^ 

TO rt 

< 

„■ ! 

TO i 

P< 

P. 

O 

U 

TO 1 

TO 

TO 1 

S 1 

« 1 

■ 1 

g-3 

2.™ 

TO f4 

«*-4 — 

O 

s» 

M > 

TO •- 
O 

-Zi © 

TO ft 

O ® 
c-* 

Total area of cro 
jinawar return, 

1 


iQ* 

to 

03 

rH 

TO 

> 

a 

TO 

3,12,2-10 

i 


37,138 

101 

27,119 

7,826 

Chahi I ... 1 

„ n -1 

Rausli I 
„ 11 

Bhur 

i 

35 

10,957 

6,377 

31,832 

61,790 

1,30,058 


i 

::: 1 

... 1 

i 


... 


' 

C/3 

■ 





Total 

36 

2,40,020 


- ! 


... 

. 

a 

o 

k 

o 

CJ 

1 

a 

a 

-<3 

o 

,5 

■< 

P 

R 

>+ , 

O j 

cij 

a 

1 

! 

3,12,2-101 

i 

j 

| 

38,350 

101 

27,119 

8,824 

Chahi 1 ... 

„ 11 

Rausli 1 
„ 11 

Bhur 

1 

35 

9,009 

3,755 

33,825 

61,942 

1,28,979 


| 

... 


... 

0 








Total 

30 

2,37,510 

... 

... 



< 

g 

£ 

a 

o 

a 

</.r 

J 

- ag 

C3 

/• '/i t-*4 

5 S S 

" 1 U 00 
CJ ^ to 

3,11,251 

... 

36,458 

113 

27,618 


Chahi I 
„ II 

Rausli I 
„ II 

Bhur 

49 

”38 

2 

12 

8,881 

3,951 

26,202 

1,04,134 

1,03,793 

282 

302 

882 

8,988 

12,470 

8.599 

3,349 

25,320 

1,00,143 

91,323 

9,827 

3,222 

17,991 

37,683 

53,747 

7,919 

1,977 

21,419 

67,534 

63,624 



“ tc 1 ^ 
H " 







Total 

101 

2,40,901 

17,924 

2,29,037 

l 52,473 

1,52,473 


j 

« 

c> 

g 

Jp 

TO 

'/} 

i 

3,05,962 

... 

33,794 

108 

25,577 

2,208 

Chahi I 
„ II 

Rauali I 

„ II 

Bhur 

49 

46 

2 

12 

8,826 
3,896 
26,033 
1,03,42? 
1,01,954 

... 

... 

... 

... 



;j.) 

4-.. 







Total 

109 

2,44,166 







CO 

; cv 

TO 

J t- 

a 

C3 

W 

37,447 

... 

3,393 


2 f 603 

! 

57 

Chahi 1 
„ II 

Rausli I 

11 

Bhur 

::: 

61 

8 

7,533 

5,739 

4,717 

... 

... 











Total 

... 

18,091 

... 



... 

A 


f 

| »> 
j | 

i S 
! ^ 

T 

| 27,447 


3,698 


2,660 

1 

Chahi I 
„ II 

Rausli 1 

11 

Bhur 

i‘" 

32 

8 

7,595 

5,739 

4,717 




... 

56 

P3 

◄ 

1 ? 






i 

1 

1 

Total 


18,091 






y. 

t 1 to 

TO ~ r -D 

. x o 

TO '/. P-I 

s a o 
o r *-* 

'•*" - oO 

©'- P 
© .y ca 

27,123 


8,173 


i 

j 1,787 

i 

1 

i 

i 


Chahi T 

„ n 

Rausli I 
„ II 

Bhur 


24 

U 

9,398 

8,703 

1,022 

6 

127 

293 

21 

18 

, 10 

1 9,271 

1 8.410 

j 1,001 

1 

lb 

15 

5,879 

5,639 

75! 

2G 

, 12 
5,873 
5,639 

759 



^ 51 th 

i 




i 


Total 


19,103 

447 

18,71 ( 

12,340 

12,340 



■y 

<VJ 

23,391 


4,971 


! 2,811 
I 

V 

Chahi 1. 

„ 11 

Rausli 1 
„ 11 

Bhur 


23 

Lf 

9,l8r 

8,302 

1,077 














Total 



18,901 
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STATEMENT No. I—continued. 


1 

2 

3 

4 | 


» 1 

7 | 

8 1 

9 1 

1° 1 

n i 

12 T 

13 1 

14 

15 ' l 

16 






UNCULTIVATED. 



CULTIVATED. 







Uncultivated other 1 
THAN FORESTS. 1 


CD 

O- 

« 

.5 

PL 

O 

* 


a . 

£ a 
.S .O 

at 

a. 

’ffi 

*3 

£ 

■M 

o 

© 

fi 

oS 

<D 

-tA 

1 

g 

■3 

© 

00 

* 

ss 

C3 

© 

u 

0} 

*3 

-4-J 

O 

fr* 

to 

-*3 

n 

© 

Im 

o 

c*4 

6 

© 

3 

-*p 

'B 

O 

n 

P 

*5fc 

a 

p 

(0 

3 

03 

a 

'S 

03 

a* 

u 

p 

*5* 

as 

PQ 

12 

ra 

i H 
• e3 
*5* 

as 

CQ 

Detail. 

u 

p. 

© 

"5 

4-J 

Oj 

13 

CD 

a 

> 

'd 

O 

U 

rt 

© 

*5 

© 

*o3 

■pi 

o 

o 

c 

&D 

Q 

© CD 
& 

ri ® 

© 

£X 

PL 

c 

U 

© 

© 

© 

fl 

as 

*03 

W 

ro cj 

P. tuD 

S 

© 

Q *W 

° o 

© > 
h ‘5 

Ul o 

p-. © 

cd cl 

Eh 

s 

© , 
a 

•*- u 
o p 

-ap 

- s 

£ is 

cri 6D 
* 
d a 

-p> 'i-t 

e •“*■* 

H 



iri 

CO 

CJ 

fH 

-4-> 

d 

U 

B 

«c 

TO 

2,61,770 

... 

51,492 

461 

16,394 

1,332 

Cliahi 1 
„ 11 

Rausli 1 

11 

Bhnr 

185 

100 

920 

1,746 

3 

29,531 

4,055 

79.721 

33,917 

41,913 

... 












Total 

2,964 

1,89,137 






U 

*) 

A 

» 

■<3 

$ 

o> 

•-< 

"3 

t> 

n 

« 

02 

2,01,770 


61,402 

461 

17,726 


Chain" I 
„ 11 

Rausli I 
„ 11 
llhur 

185 

100 

020 

1,746 

3 

24,859 

3,020 

85,282 

34,063 

41,013 

... 





£ 

m 







Total 

2,954 

1,89,137 






n 

W 

p 

w 

tE 

-<J 

EH 

«s 3 CC 
d Os 
l: Oj i-J 

i >k £ x 
u _ 05 

2,01,271 


50,300 

461 

14,267 

... 

Chahi 1 
„ 11 

Rausli l 

11 

liliur 

30 

oit 

16< 

3 

24,191 

2.021 

89,094 

59,720 

20,404 

890 

197 

4,713 

2,631 

780 

23,301 

1,824 

84,381 

57,089 

19,624 

23,434 

1,091 

69,283 

41,909 

14,338 

21,877 

1,396 

61,048 

41,008 

14,320 



.2 bO rt 
iH 03 







Total 

804 

1,95,430 

9,211 

1,86,210 

1,40,555 

1,40.555 

a 

8 

s 


If 

a> 

a 
© 
c-< 

-p 

© 

TO 

a 

2,50,808 


44,848 

442 

18,284 

811 

Chahi I 
„ 11 

Rausli X 

11 

llhur 

30 

610 

160 

3 

23,670 

2.035 

87,988 

57,533 

20,394 

... 


_i 

_ .. _ 

5 


© 

£ 







Total 

803 

1,91,620 



1 


3 

>5 


*o 

CO 

c? 

T—' 

'P* 

C3 

> 

1 

2,80,217 

1 

1 

58,188 

461 

18,907 

1,389 

Chahi 1 

„ n 

Rausli 1 
„ 11 ... 
Bhnr 

185 

100 

920 

1,746 

3 

29,592 

4,063 

b7,287 

39,056 

40,630 


... 

... 

... 










Total 

2,954 

■Emu 

1 





4 

-< 

£ 

03 

d 

► 

s 

aj 

2,89,217 

1 

i 

i 

i 

58,188 

461 

20,386 

... 

1 

j 

Chahi I 

„ II 

Rausli 1 

n 

Bhnr 

185 

101 

02< 

1,741 

3 

24,891 

3,028 

92,877 

39.802 

46,630 


... 

... 

... 

... 



oa 

S3 








Total 

2,954 

2,07,228 






P 

02 

n 

"4 

H 

■< 

H 

S 

£ 43 
© rt 

k k • 

^ a S 

2 TO 2 

S S£ 

^ g (JO 
2? «H K3 

£ oj2 

2,H8,39-J 


50,482 

161 

16,054 

i 

Chahi 1 
„ 11 

Rausli 1 

„ U 

Bhnr 

36 

oil 

161 

3 

24,215 

2,037 

98,492 

68,423 

21,426 

896 

107 

•1,840 

2,924 

801 

23,319 

1,840 

93,652 

65,499 

20,625 

23,452 

1,606 

65,162 

47,578 

15,097 

21,003 

1,409 

66,921 

47,677 

15,085 



rd hC 

H rf 






i 

Total 

804 





1,52,895 



a 

© 

3 

JU 

-*-> 

4J 

02 

-43 

2,83,50: 


40,821 

442 

21,0!1S 

816 

1 

1 

Chahi 1 

II 

Rausli 1 
„ 11 

Bhur 

.! () 

610 

160 

3 

23,693 

2,050 

97,173 

66,135 

21,471 

... 



... 



© 

<fi 

© 

V4 

P- 






j_ 

Total 

803 

2,10,522 

... 


... 

... 
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Statement No. I—concluded. 


6,01,457 


6 

cl 

CO 


<SAM,4f»7, 


, :3 c ^ . 
• cS £> 1 
1 £ ® - 
' cw - c . 

1 u «c : 

■j tn ; 
M ® 2 ! 


G15 


■", 80,4641 


6 j 7 j 8 jo 

UNCULTIVATED. 


(3 

P 


96.320 


06,1*3$ 


02.910, 


Uncultivated other 
than forests. 


tlj 

d 

d 


<d 

*4> 

O) 


n 

CCS 

£Q 


a 

cci 

« 


I 


H-V> I 4 


562 4,6,11G 9.215 


47,r>05| 8,821. 


574 43,072 


r.G0J 46,670! 3,024 


10 


II 


12 


Detail 


13 j 14 | 15 

CULTIVATED. 


jtf 

"3 

ffj 


£ 03 

a-j 

<u 

eg a 

t “ 


* p 

d .6 


Chain 

i 

... 185 

40,540 





,, 

n 

... 101 

0,440 





Rausl 

i 

... i 055 

1,19,119 






ii 

... ,1,746 

1,01,452 





Bhnr 


3 

i 

1 70,088 





Total 

... ;2,y!/n 

4.47,218 





Cliahi 

i 

... ! 185 

33,91*1. 






u 

! 101 

6,783 





Kansli 

i 

... ! 1)55 

1,26,702 






H 

i,n< 

! ,01,744) 





Mini- 



1,75,600! 

i ! 





Total 

£, 1)1)1) 

1,44,73sj 



_^_ 

1 .~ 

Cliahi 

! 

70 

33,090 

1.178 

31,0181 

33,279 

.-MM'S, 2 


(I 


•>,988 

490 

5,480] 

4,828 

3,38(1 

Kausli 

I 

... 610 

1,24,004 

5.722 

1,18,972! 

83,153 

88.340 


II 

... : 102 

1,72,557. 

0,912 

1.65,645 

1,15,264 

1.15,111 

Hhui- 


... 1 15 

1,25 2101 

13,271 

1,11,04S ! 

68,844 

68.700 

Total 

... : 005 

4,61,551; 

27.5S2J 

i,;i;i,!'72; 

3,05,368 

5.308 

Chain 

1 

1 

.. ’ To 

32.5 Ut 






11 


5,040 





lltnisli 

T 

,, | 650 

1,23,230 

' 





II 

... 1 102 

1,60,562 



' 


lihuv 


... ; 15 

| 

1,23.125, 





Total 

, 9la . 

4,54.683- 


; 
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Statement 

SUPPLEMENT 


j 

\ . 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

r* 

| 7 

8 

I *. 

! 10 


1.1 

12 

[ 13 

1 u 

j 15 


I 

: 


PERMANENT 
CHARI AREA. 

TEMPORARY 
CHARI AREA. 

WELLS 

AT LAST SETTLEMENT, 



DETAIL OF 



Detail. 

Last Skitlk 

MKN’T. 

. - 


Last Settle¬ 
ment. 




... 


! 

i 

1 

i 5 - 

'T 

t 

4J 

P « 

J.r ■ 

— w 

M u 
*? O 

> 

■1 £4? 

s 0 

fie <6 

c g.J 
fes g? 
p -p s 

U 2 rS 

Number of 
nbw wells 

SUNK AFTER 
LAST SETTLE- 
MB NT, 

'Jfl 

£ 

« 

"o 

h 

O 


lO* 

CO 

Sambnt 1947. 

<L- 

£ 

Q> 

\ri 

CO 

1 

’T+i 

c 

<D 

£ 

JJ 

M umber ot 
working wells. 

Number 

f luos. 

Ci 

MJ 

p 

0 

C 

t-i > 41 

“'! 
IS; 

t- ^ j 

CO 

£ 0 

1. X 
T c ^ 

5 H. 

a) T * 


1 

1 

bij 

•V 

d 

* 

2 

a 

s 

W 


ri 

s 

a 

r/; 

(A 

fi 

a< 

u 

0 

3 

s 

C3 

CQ 

"rf 

,0 

£ 

<c 

U1 

C/l 

□ 

JU 

(H 

3 





*4 

c 

cc 

1 

O DO -4j 

« it J 
6 ~ * 
K -P 

a - ^ 

- 

U .5-i It 

■2 sr ^ 

p r- «4- 

s - 0 

s< 

■tjj 

0 

M 

0 

fie 

0 



Kluilsa 

926 

816 

B00 




Pile 0« 

01 

PttCCal 

S3 







o 

3 

(ft 

cs 








Khnm 

.. 8 

Kb am 

8 








jU uafi 

12 

12 



... 


Total 

8« 

Total 

01 

18 

44 

1 

8 

2 

5 

2 

tn 

#3 

-£J 

W 

Kkilfcn ... 

14,451) 

11,023 

11,523 



5' 

Pacta 

K'.r.uu 

603 

75 

Pacca .. 

Kiiam 

902 

7 5 






»r 

00 

.a 

rt 



















Moafi 

*«4J 

896 

085 


... 


Tula’ 

076 

Total .. 

977 

113 

472 

1(1 

131 

20 




15,379 

11,863 







Pacca ... 

085 








KlinLtt 

12,132 



51 

l’nc.-n 

06'! 







O 

c-i 








Khani 

Jr 

83 

Ktaun ... 

83 








Muufi 

; ».">6 

1)02 

585 




Tot a! 

747 

Total ... 

1,668 

1(1 L 

510 

17 

137 

22 


" 

KOttlsn. 

09 

40 

?,H 




PjK’c.i 

n 

Pacca 

3i 


1 

» 





f- 


















CC 








Kliiim 


Khani 





• 



ei 

£ 

Mtiafi 




... 



Total 

-- 

Total 

3 

2 

3 




* 

« 

K1 alsa . . 

2&.S71 

21,401 

22,465 



211 

I’lKTAi 

i ,351 

Pacca ... 

1,952 


1 




£ 

< 

.(5 

cS 

£-< 








Khiitu 

,02 

Klrnm 

102 

1 

1 

I 

1 






MnaC 

-l t (M 

3,701 

3, o:u» 



23 

Tula! 

1,453 

Total .. 

2,054 


1,037: 

IS 

351 

32 



K ha Isa ... 

^.9-K) 

24.no:) 

22.503 



211 

.I'auiiL 

1,854 

Pacca 

1,055 







”5 

-*3 

O 

6n 








Kb.am 

102 

Kha,m 

10” 








Mtiai) 

4-Cf)l: 

3,701 

3,030 



23 

Touii ... 

1,156: 

Tolu! ... 

2,057 

238 

1,04) 

16 S 

351 

32 



Klialsa 

15,:) ip 

10,300 

31,635 



205 

Pinion 

2,016 

L’acca 

2,910 






“H 









Kim 1.1 

185 

Khum 

185 : 






-c 

j= 










_ 








'■3 


Jluati 

■1,95€ 

■i.ccii 

3,621 



-3 

Total 

2,203 

Total ... 

3,125 

491) 

1,556 

35 

488 

54 











xxvii 


i\(‘. I A OP WELLS. 

MILAN RAQBA. 

o ; 17 I 18 ! 1!) 


20 


21 


! 23 21 25 


20 I 27 I 28 1 29 I 30 l 31 


I! IIENT I'ACC.A AND K11 AM WELL 


.SUMUKK OP 
Ai.M THAT 
•■ FT' iM H uQT 
ill HwRK 
it THU 1 ,A«T 

SKT 'L KM ENT 


- i Zl 


'.'20 -> 21 . 


>3 253 


1 ! 


■II 1 14 


M 707 


Wki.i.s not 

IVdllMXG 

■NOW. 


I’JIKSEN I WliiiK.'M. WELLS. 


Nu iliIjoi- of well.-', X u in her of I;kk, 


211 23, 


103 


241 


130 2G7 


Paceiv .. 48] I’uei'M ... ill!; 

I’uccit . ■ 583 I’aivii 837 

Khaiii .. 30; Klmm 39! 


Totnl .. 02a! Total ... 8(K 


Pooch 

Kham 


I 

t>3]j 

Kham 


Depth of 

PHHSKNT 
\V‘»iAKI NO 
WELLS. 


Detail ok wells now working with kkra&d to 

QUA MTV of WAT EH. 


101; 12 


co! 


12 


Tor a I ... i.» 7 D; Tui.rI 


020 * 

1 

30 

0s!) 


270| 307 




402 CG-H 


Pacca 


Paecti 

Kham 


3 Pace; 


1.214 I'a. /.i ... 1,893] 

102 K ham ... 10. 


Total ... 1.4U6 Ton.! 


Pace: 


,214; Pa. 


’,035 


I ,S!)i 

10. 


l.-lOtl i.'t'.il 2 OSS' 


P-ieca 

Kham 


1 .S4h Paccii 
231 Klciin 


2,816 

231 


Total ... 3,08.1 j 'J’ota! ... 3,047 


Cti 12 


53 


12 ! 


12 


59! 


121 


Swcel 


0,0)! © 
rO 7Z f -Z> « 

11 i 

y. i x. 


Ma/ifiniij 


Hr'ickUi; 


| 2 J Z 

11 i E 
* j * 


30 


50 


48i; 


712 


-.22: 703 


05 N!> 


•3. Oft 



ihih -ludrit. 


11 16 


1 ! 10 


1,290 1,912] 

\ 


1,292. 1,014 


1,814 


2,076 


1331 ISP 


SI 


T 10 


81 1, I*’ 


u; 


104; 


15 


2e 


Nambtr of 

IftOS. 
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Statements Nos. II 


JINS WAR OP KB ARIF AND RABI FROM 


1 

| 2 

3 1 

4 1 

5 

i • 1 

I * 

s 

0 

j 

j to 

1 

11 1 

1 

j 


j 








K H i R1 f 


i 

! 

I 


Cereal «, 



P (4 £$c$. 

1 

1 


bf 

j 

i 

i 

Naina of year.-?. 



i 

i 

i 



I 



O 

a 

5 

* 

m 

a 

CD 

on 

m 

S 

tS 

o 

no 

to 

o 

a 


d 

N 

s 

a 

tS 

■OS 

£ 

O 

! 

i 

i 

a 

u 

1 -ST 

: CC 

rSS 

CO 

E 

fee 

o 

a 

X 

j 

1 jo 

"a 

ja 

,;i 

! O 

i 3 

! a 

1 o 

! E-* 

£ 

-U) 

o 

w 


« | 

Sambftt 1958-5!) 



i 

; 69 



i 

i 69 




K 

B3 

i O 

Do. 1050-60 

Do. 1000-61 


5 

I 156 

| 67 


! i 

158 

1 73 

... 

i 



To tit I 


5 

294 


! 

300 


1 

] 


i 

Average 3 years 


O 

1 96 

1 

t . t 

1 

100 

... 



Samba fc 105K-50 

.. 1 

i 1 


1 105 



105 




3 

Do. 1050.01) 

Do. 1860-01 

... 1 

l 

! 

I 

n i 

220 

69 

* 

ti 

, 

3 

229 

SO 


i 

! 



Tom! 

1 

... | 
I 

2 

394 

0 

3 

405 

... i 

! 

’ 




Average 3 yearn 


] 

131 

2 

i 

133 

I 

i 



; 






i 


PASt-KOH. 

i 

i 

a: | 

X 

a 

*3 i 

Sum list 1058-50 

Do. 1050-60 

Do. 1060-til 

j 

... 

! .. i ... 

1 ! ..... 1 

174 

31 

378 

1 

130 

4 

0 1 

i ; 

i 

| 4 

i 

174: 

31 

378 

3 

153 

... 

... 

1 ; 

f ■ 



-« ! 
S ! 

H 

Tola! 

! ■■ i 

i 

668 

37 

G ! 

1 ; 

■1 | 705 

39 

1 i 

... 

1 _ 




1 Average 3 years 


3 1 

229 

12 

2 i 

1 1 

i 

23 j 

12 

l 

1 




Sam bat 1S)5H». P >9 

- i 

2 

32b 


90 1 

; 423 

5 



I 

wJ 

tn 

3 1 

l)o. 1953-60 

Do. 1 OGO-ti 1 

i 

i 

! 

:»2 

IT 

279 

20 

16 

52 

138 

[ 

371 

220 

i 

! "• ! 



! 1 

! 

Total 


M ! 

i 

J 

630 

26 

i 

280 

.1,023 

! .. : ... 1 

. 

I 


1 Average 3 years 


£7 

210 

9 j 

05 

341 



Sam bat UVoh-ei 1 

... : 

20 | 

2.767 

| 

360 ‘ 

1,008 

4,224 

1 

i 

[ 

! 

iV». 1959-60 


7u ; 

i 74160 

48!) 

2,063 

20,037 


i 

i 

'-) ' 

Do. I960-61 


282 | 

0.05(1 

2,5*0. 

4,676 J 

14,38!) 


1 

1 

1 


-tj 

Total 


567 ! 

j 

26,426 

3,430 

8,407 | 

j 

38,030 

■ I 

1: 

1 


Average 3 veins 


129 j 

j 

6,809 

1,143 

1 

2,802 

i 

! 

12, s S3 


I. 1 
j 












; Chillies and Bpices. 


XXIX 


AM) IIT. 

K I .UCr LOaS to HART 1901. 



17 


IX 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


J3 

h 

P- 


a 

u* 

o 

43 


a. 

a* 


M 

£ 



2\ ! 

2 1 

44 

2 

14 

1 


20 

30 

40 

09 

'.Vi 

l,2r>h 

v.270 

7.210 

I 1,738 

v ni3 


09 : 

127 

19« 

175 ' 

20 

205 

i> 

X 

19 

106 


170 

507 

«¥ 

69 

109 

103 

iaBwHI 

30 

F 

135 

227 

07 

294 

87 

I 

84 

¥ Jill l 

171 

4(9 

181 

600 

199 

(it 

200 

I 174 

157 

331 

31 



i 402 

97 

499 

3 



174 

108 

277 

8 



700 

357 

1,107 

i. 42 



249 

120 

869 

•* | 
~ 1 

} 

i 


_ 

44;?, 

36X 

SI 1 

I +1 :> 

1 

408 

821 

1 

i 2GG 

j .... . 

220 

480 

1,122 

1 

m) 

2,1 IS 

, 874 

332 

700 

; v i>.7 

22,080 

28,497 

28,907 

3/290 

29,597 

21.0(0 

7,991 

29,891 

j 53,394 

i 

31,201 

87.055 

• 

i 

i 17,708 

11,420 

29,218 


03 


190 

'35 ! 

231 

205 

26 

231 

106 

125 

231 

507 

1.80 

693 

169 

02 

281 

135 

238 

373 

294 

HO 

374 

m 

207 

87 b 

h'OQ 

i 

525 

1,125 

200 

175 

376 

331 

273 

604 

•199 

100 

605 

277 

382 

609 

1,107 

711 

1,818 


L5 7 

606 

xu 

50 

861 

X21 

40 

861 

480 

377 

803 

2,1 18 

467 

2,585 

700 

150 

802 

22,1.07 

3,21 1 

31,681 

20,507 

2,857 

32,454 

29.591 

4,300 

33,951 

87,655 

10,431 

98,080 

i 29,218 

1 

3,477 

32,095 
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and III—continued. 

















TAH.S'IL KHAS 1I0HI.S DRAG ABB. PaSI-KOH— concluded. Assessment circle. 


xxxii 

Statements Nos. II 


1 2 

\ 

1 3 

4 

5 

6 

1 ^ 

8 

0 

10 

! 11 

1 

Name of years, 

— 

Cereal?, 






KB.aif 

! 



Pulses. 



i 

a 

g 

-U 

O 

O 

| 

o 

« 

o 

1 

tS 

CD 

’5 

u 

« 

c 

rt 

U 

« 

*S2 

IT 

cJ 

e 

to 

| 

. 

cr 

£ 

cc 

c 

H 


Sam bat 1058-59 


1 

0,957 

28:. 

1,755 

0,004 




Do. 1050-00 

... 

28 

25,219 

402 

4.877 

30,556 


| 

1 | 


Do. 1960-151 


101 

11,362 

2,108 

9 81 1 

23,835 


6 

a. 










P 









1 


Total 

... 

LOO 

43,568 

3,185 


03,00.7 

i i 


Avoii,"h 3 years 

... 

6<; 

1 1.523 

1.062 

5,461 

21,132 


2 


Saul Dm. 1058-50 


38 

1,0*0 

615 

2,010 

13,051 

I 

■ 

f 


Do. 1959.00 



■12,537 

902 

7,302 

50,967 


i 

1 ; 












Do. 1960-61 


493 

18,038 

5,094 

14.825 

38,450 


7 1 

-a 



53 







«< 

Total 

... 

667 

70.02-1 

6,041 

25,130 

103,608 

I 

8 

O 

r- 



ii 








Avornge 8 years ... 


222 

23.512 

2,214 

8,378 

31,356 


3 I 


Samlal I958-59 


38 

10,223 

045 

2,919 

13,825 







31 



31 




Do. 1959-00 


136 

42.91a 

902 

7,392 

51,345 

... 

l 





2 



2 


j 

7! 

Do. 1000-61 


500 

18,174 

5,100 

14,820 

38,603 


7 1 

H 

Q 



1 

4 

1 


6 


i 


Total 


674 

71,312 

0,047 

25,140 

103,773 


8 




1 

37 

1 


39 




Average 3 years... 


225 

23,771 

2,216 

8,070 

31,591 


al 

| 




12 

1 


13 


! 

1 

iSambat 11)58-59 

7 

•Li i 

3,638 

l 

32 


13 

1 


Do. 1050-60 

i 

-77 

0.023 

2 

21 

3,324 

2 

1 


Do. 1060-61 


219 

1,447 

u 

101 

1,778 


0 

3 

Total 

8 

'973 

7.r>u8 

14 


8,057 

15 

8 


Average it years ... 

3 

321 


5 

n, 

2,680 

r» 

3 

1 

Samba t 1058*59 ... 


61 

mm 


7 

L.223 




Do, 1959-60 


0 I 

HI a 


15 

1,5 OH 



* ■*“* 

Do. Dili! i-6l 


81 


H , {] 

30 

650 



i < 

Total 

:>3i; 

.1,070 

17 

58 

3,8.81 




A verairo -.1 \ t-arw ... 


79 

1,023 

B 

19 

1,127 




Sa rubai 19 5.*>-59 

7 

538 

4.183 

11 

39 

4,778 

13 

1 ’ 



7 

227 

1-353 



1.5&7 

1 

1 . 


Do. 105:1-60 

1 

371 

4,420 

4 

36 

4,K'V2 

2 

1 

Sc 


1 

152 

790 



943 

1 


< 

Do. 1900-0) 


;*<J0 

1,975 

L6 

137 

2.42S 


ti 1 

6 



51 

48 



99 


6 i 


Tolal 

8 

1.209 

10,578 

31 

212 

12 38 

15 

H 

E-> 


8 

430 

2,191 



2,629 

2 

7 


, A\eriigo 3 years ... 

3 

4o:t 

3.520 

11 

70 

4 013 


3 


i 

3 

143 

730 



176 

1 

2 























xxxiii 


AND III—continubu. 


12 

j 13 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 1 

i 

28 


CKtfPH 


! 

. 

M 

C 

Chillies and apices. 

Vegetables. 

£ 

T3 

o 

fc 

1 

Others. i 

i 

I 

Total crops harvested. j 

Area of crops failed. 

c 

* 

o 

m 

<* 

2 

«r 

15 

■*» 

o 

Dednct area that has borne two 
crop® this harvest. 

Balance correct area .cropped. 

A 

M 

T3 

G 

o3 

*3 

5 

ry 

flj 

u 

-M 

o 

nO 

a 

£ 

'aoipui^iiid 

... 



1,345 


10,349 

37,640 

47,989 


47,989 

9,428 

57,417 

l 

... 

... 

7,247 


37,805 

5,752 

43,557 

... 

43,557 

12,361 

55,918 


... 

... 

5,548 


29,389 

20,111 

49,600 

... 

49,500 

8,410 

57,910 

l 



14,140 

m 

77,543 

63,503 

141,046 

... 

1,41,046 

30,199 

171,245 

... 

... 



m 

25,847 

21,168 

47,015 


47,015 

10,066 

57,081 


... 

t«< 

2,623 

4 

16,279 

60,988 

77,267 


77,267 

12,692 

89,959 

l 

... 

... 

13,556 

• *. 

84,525 


73,975 


7?,975 

15,258 

89,233 


... 

... 

12,798 

... 

51,255 

28,322 

79,677 

... 

79,577 

13,147 

92,724 

l 

... 

... 

H 


132,059 

98,760 

230,813 



41,097 

271,916 

... 

... 


9,659 

1 

44,01-9 

32,920 

76,939 

... 



90,038 

] 



2,623 

4 

16,453 

61,145 

77,598 


77,598 

12,965 

90,563 






31 







2 

i a. 

... 

13,579 


64,927 

9,547 

74,474 


74,474 

15,364 

89,838 

1 





3 








... 


12,819 

, , „ 

51,429 

28,425 

79,854 


79,854 

13,479 

93,333 




2 


8 







3 




4 


99,117 

231,926 


231,926 

41,808 

273,734 

1 



2 


42 










9,673 

1 

44,268 

33,040 

77,308 


77,308 

13,936 

91,244 




1 

... 

14 







180 

8 

45 

55 


3,857 

898 

4,455 


4,455 

4,211 

8,660 

193 

25 

42 

51 

6 

3,644 

897 

4,541 


4,541. 

4,116 

8,657 

83 

4 

54 

193 

2 

2,119 

479 

2,598 

... 

2,598 

6,034 

8,632 

VS8 

37 

141 

298 

8 

9,620 

1,974 

11,594 


11,594 

14.3GI 

25,955 

152 

12 

47 

99 

3 

3,207 

658 

3,865 


3,865 

4,787 

8,652 

■MSI 

■ 


93 


1,346 

404 

1,750 


mam 


3.578 

■Q 



57 


1,569 

450 

2,019 



1.577 

3,596 




54 



337 

1,046 


1,046 

2,513 

3,559 

31 

... 

8 

204 


3,624 

1,191 

4,815 


4,815 

5,918 

10,733 

11 


3 

68 


1,209 

396 

1,605 


1,605 

1,973 

3,578 

'J03 

8 

52 

148 

..» 

5,203 

1,002 

6,205 


6,205 

0,039 

12 244 

302 

8 

52 

9 


1.F60 







197 

25 

42 


6 

5,213 

1,347 

6,560 

•»> 

6,569 

5,693 

12,253 

189 

25 

42 

8 

6 

1214 







H7 

4 

55 

246 

2 

2,828 

816 

3,644 


3,644 

8,547 

12,191 

83 

4 

49 

28 

2 

271 







487 

37 

149 

502 

8 

13,244 

3,165 

16,409 


16,409 

20,279 

36,688 

474 

37 

143 

45 

8 

3,345 







163 

12 

5 ° 

167 

3 

4,416 

1,054 

5,470 

... 

5,470 

6,760 

12,230 

158 

12 

48 

15 

3 

1115 
























































































TABr .AS HGHINDRAGARS — continues. I PASI-KOH— concluded. . Assessment Circle. 


JtXSIT 


Statements Nos. XI 




























































XXXV 


and IIT—-oootinued. 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

BOH, 











| Miscellaneous non-food crops. 


Area of crops fulled. 

Total area sown. 

o 

£ 

© 

p 

u 

o 

A 

02 

.§ “ 

-4J ► 

C3 «- 
„c <3 

■4^ A 

ei D 

C2 

Jm A 
ctf w 

-40 W 

V Ph 

P © 

*8 ^ 

——— —--- — -—- ■ 

Balance correct area cropped, 

j 

Area of taraddadi and khali. 

- —-1 

Total cultivation. 

■ 

* 

ESS 

at 

*s 

A 

----- 

Tobacco. 

Others, 

Total. 

0 

-4J 

a 

© 

h 

0J 

to 

a 

O 

Ah 

O 

"3 

0 






27 

54 

81 


81 

57,311 

57,392 






21 









1 

i 

2 


21 

50 

» « c 

50 

55,868 

55,918 



1 


1 

26 










i 

1 

301 

2,312 

2,613 

... 

2,613 

54,265 

56,878 






8 









1 

2 

3 

357 

2,387 

2,744 


2,741 

167,444 

170,18b 



1 


1 

55 








... 


1 

1 

119 

796 

915 


915 

55,814 

56,729 


1 




18 












45 

62 

107 


107 

89,827 

89,934 






?9 









2 

1 

3 

36 

52 

88 


88 

89 145 

89,233 



2 


2 

27 









... 

1 

1 

1,020 

4,116 

5,445 


5,445 

86,025 

91,470 






8 









2 

% 

4 

1,110 

4,530 

5,010 




270,637 



2 


2 

74 









l 

1 

2 

371 

1,510 

1,881 


1,881 

88,331 

90,212 



1 


1 

25 







... 


7 

1 

8 

319 

132 

451 


451 

90,089 

90,540 



7 

1 

8 

308 








... 

31 

1 

32 

308 

98 

406 

4.. 

406 

89,433 

89,839 



31 


31 

296 








... 

14 

1 

15 

1,379 

4,457 

5,836 

... 

5,836 

86,244 

92,080 



14 


14 

354 









52 

3 

55 

2,00(1 

4,687 

(3,693 


6,693 

265,766 

272,459 

. 


52 

1 

53 

956 









18 

2 

20 

670 

1,563 

2,233 


2,233 

88,586 

,90,819 



18 


18 

319 







15 

21 


iigl 

(50 

5,94o 

1,178 

7,11 8 


7,118 

1,549 

8,667 

9 

15 



81 

6,471 

492 

6,963 


6 983 

1,099 

8,{j62 

18 

7 


Hj 

130 

6,731 

1,085 

7,8 9 

1 

7,818 

8(3 

8,621 

42 

43 

IHh3 


280 

19,145 

2,755 

21,900 

1 

mu 


25,950 

14 

It 

33 

32 

S3 

6,381 

919 

7,300 


7,300 

1,350 

8,650 

2 

1 

4 


7 

1,667 

472 

2,139 


2,139 

1,445 

3,584 


1 

3 

... 

4 

1,030 

262 

1,792 


1,792 

1,804 

3,596 

3 

5 

5 


13 

1,914 

734 

2,648 


2,648 

897 

3,545 

5 

7 

12 


21 

5,111 

1,468 

6,579 


6,579 

4,146 

10,725 

2 

2 

4 


8 

1,704 

489 

2,193 


2,193 

1,382 

6^157*5 

17 

22 

27 

1 

67 

7,(107 

1,650 

9,257 


9,257 

2,994 

12,251 

17 

22 

27 

1 

67 

756S 







‘J i 

i(i 

52 

8 

85 

8,00i 

754 

8,755 


8,755 , 

3,503 

12,258 

9 

16 

52 

8 

85 

7,929 



1 




21 

12 

31 

88 

152 

8,648 

1,819 

10,467 

i! 

10,466 

1,700 

12,166 

23 

12 

31 

86 

150 

7662 







47 1 

50 


07 

304 

24,256 

4,223 

28,479 

i 

28,478 

8,197 

36,675 

47 | 

1 

mm 

no 

95 

302 

23,159 







j 

10 

16 

37 

32 

101 

8,085 

m 

9,493 


9,493 

2,732 

12 225 

16 

16 

37 

32 

101 

7,720 





) 



























































TA H 3IL-KH AS M O H IN DB.AGAB,5— continued. 


xxxv 1 


Stated hints Nos, I,. 



Cotton. 






































































40,210 

126,287 

40,105 

143,620 

41,638 

143,643 

42,005 

108,011 

1.23,798 

305,274 

41,2 G4 

131,757 


143,620 

143,043 

108,011 


12,887 106,507 

12,849 158,492 

48,254 150,265 


73,690 409,204 ! 





































































xsxvm 


Statements Nos, II 


1 

2 

p 

c 

N 

© 

A 

z; 

{3 

3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 I 

l 

29 

30 

31 

w 

1-1 

o 

« 

6 

65 

H 

a 

CO 

m 

W 

ea 

03 

<1 

Name of years. 

It A B I 

Cereals. 

Oilteed. 




Wheat. 

■3 

o 

s 

CJ 

Ih 

o 

cS 

rP 

TO 

fH 

Cd 

Xfl 

Carrots. 

Vegetables. 

OT 

P 

s 

*c5 

o 



Sambat 1958-59 

71 

426 


4 

33 

8 


41 




60 

381 


4 

33 

8 


41 



Do. 1059-60 

68 

147 


4 

13 

2 

... 

15 


»-I 


58 

133 



13 

2 


15 



Ve. 1960-61 

49 

336 

10,737 

279 

7 

... 

... 

7 


M 

D 


38 

99 

6 

6 

7 



7 



Total 

Hi 

909 

10,992 

mm 

53 

WMM 


63 




;*Kl 

613 

8 


53 

■El 


63 



Averag# 3 years 

59 

303 

3,664 

96 

18 

3 

... 

21 




52 

204 

3 

3 

18 

3 


21 



Sambat 1958*59 

53 

319 


2 

22 

2 


24 




51 

340 


2 

21 

2 


23 



Do. 1059-60 

38 

143 

47 

10 

6 


... 

6 


* 


36 

131 

1 

1 

6 



6 


*-« 

Do. 1060-61 

68 

445 

10,45a 

465 

4 

... 


4 


3 

, ffl 


28 

81 

4 

1 

4 



4 


\ 

Total 

15!) 

027 

10,502 

477 

32 

2 


34 




115 

552 

5 

4 

31 

2 


33 



Vvcrago 3 years 

53 

312 

3,501 

159 

11 

1 


12 

OJ 

P 



38 

184 

2 

1 

10 

1 


11 

1 


Samtxfc 1958-59 

5 

122 


2 

4 



4 

1 



5 

122 


2 

4 



4 

CD 


Do- \959-60 

10 

175 

28 

7 

7 

... 

... 

7 

PS 



15 

112 



7 



7 

o 


Do. 196)-61 

8 

246 

1,549 

131 

2 

... 

... 

2 


p 


3 



1 





PS 











d 

CQ 

Total 

29 

543 

1,577 

140 

13 




s 



23 

263 


3 

11 




o 

a 


Average 3 years 

10 

181 

625 

47 

4 



4 

< 

jq 



8 

88 


1 

4 



4 

w 











>4 


Sambat 1958-59 

129 

897 

54 

8 

59 

10 

... 

69 

CO 



116 

843 

2 

8 

58 

10 


68 

X 


Do. 1959-GO 

112 

465 

276 

! 21 

26 

2 


28 

£-1 

'A 


109 

376 

1 

1 

26 

2 


28 



Do. 1960-61 

125 

1.027 

22,7-U 

875 

13 

... 

... 

13' 


« 


69 


10 

8 

11 



11 



Total 

366 

2,389 

1 23,071 

904 

98 


■ 

110 


o 


294 

1,428 

13 

17 

95 



107 


i 

Average 3 years 

122 

730 

7,691 

301 

33 

4 


37 


j 


98 

476 

5 

5 

32 

4 


36 


1 

Sambat 1958 50 

1,800 

6,045 

55 

77 

622 

92 


714 




1,786 

5,968 

2 

73 

617 

92 


709 



Do. 1959-60 

1,859 

6,942 

306 

42 

496 

73 

... 

569 




1,847 

5,919 

10 

15 

495 

73 


568 



Do. 1960-61 

2,3 Off 

5,927 

23,224 

1,280 

483 

57 


540 


n* 

•<5 


2,236 

4,954 

15 

76 

481 

57 


538 


a 

Total 

5,971 

18,014 

23,585 

1,399 

1,601 

222 


1,823 




5,869 

16,841 

27 

164 

1,593 

222 


1,815 



Average 3"years 

1,990 

0,004 

7,803 

4Gb 

534 

74 


608 




1,956 

5,614 

10 

54 

531 

74 


605 






















































2 

33 

34 

35 


17 - 

10 

•J 

o 

2 

| 

1 

1 

21 

14 

7 

5 

1 

1 

--- 

34 

22 

27 

22 

11 

17 

11 

17 

.3 

12 

23 

12 
























21,442 35,361 

24,387 25,367 

9,457 25,291 

58,286 76,022 

19,429 25,341 


610 71,020 71,636 

553 71,097 71,649 

18,379 52,872 71.251 

I 


19,547 1 194,989 ; £;.4,5;iC 

I 


6,510 64,990 71,513 


101 47,079 47,240 

561 46,654 47215 

4,894 41,844 49,738 


5,016 135,577 141,193 



1,872 45,192 47,064 


1,690 142,541 144,237 

2,093 142,138 144,231 

30,110 104,173 143,283 


14,29!) 120,018 113,917 




71,377 

397,049 

£3,792 

132,350 












































































TOTAL TAH8IL HOHINDRAGARK. ' Assessment Circle. 


xl 

Statements Nog. II 


2 

3 

4 j 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

" 1 



Kharie 




Puhes. 





Name of years. 

















• 

a 





'§ 






<A 

c3 

s 

a 





*4- 






A 



o 


o 


S 


S 

cB 

u 

I 1 

■S 

*c5 



1 


*3 


© 

<3* 

« 

p 

55 

a 

o 

fc-l 

£ 

o 

u 



Sambat 1958-59 


7 

177 

3,107 

l 

32 

3,624 

13 


1 


Do. 1959-60 


1 

277 

3,181 

2 

21 

3,482 

o 


1 

H 

n 

Do. 1960-61 



224 

1,514 

11 

102 

1,851 



6 

-a 

H 

O 

Total 

8 


7,802 

14 

155 

8,957 

15 

8 


Average.. 

3 

326 

2,601 

... 

5 

51 

2,986 

5 

3 


Sambat 1958-59 



61 

1,250 

10 

7 

1,328 





Do. 1959-60 



94 

1,617 

2 

15 

1,729 


... 


M 

5 

Do. 1900-61 

... 


83 

597 

n 

39 

730 


... 


«< 

w 

o 

Total 

1 


3,404 

23 

61 

3,786 

... 

... 


Average. 

B 

80 

. 

1,164 

8 

20 

1,262 




£ am bat 1958-59 


7 

538 

4,357 

11 

39 

4,952 

13 


1 




7 

327 

1,384 



1,618 

1 


1 


Do. 1959-00 


1 

371 

4,798 

4 

36 

5.21.0 

2 


1 

3 



1 

152 

792 



945 

1 




Dp. 1960-61 



3 '7 

2,111 

22 

111 

2,581 


6 

5 




52 

52 

1 


105 



6 


Total 


8 

1,216 

11,208 

37 

216 

12,743 



8 

1 



8 

431 

2228 

1 


2668 



7 


Average. ... 


3 

406 

3,755 

742 

13 

71 

4,248 

B 


3 



3 

143 

1 


889 

H 


2 


Sambat 1958-59 . 



1,706 

13,668 

t»3 

808 

10,241 



2 





26 

77 


768 

103 





Do. 1959-60 



2,458 

11,123 

122 

14,471 

9 


1 





10 

68 



78 




n 

3 

Do. 1960-61 

... 


2,592 

1,988 

425 

1,869 

6,87 i 

... 


2 

03 

Total 



6,756 

26,779 

o u 

8,145 


9 


6 




36 

145 



■Kii 





Average ... 




8,927 


1 

12,530 

3 


2 






48 



60 





Sambat 1958-59 



595 

41,072 

U2 

8,332 

50,441 

1 







23 

35 



58 





Do. 1959-60 

... 


962 

52,830 

21 

13,882 

657 

8,368 

62,824 

X 


1 


Do. 1900.61 



1,047 

3,791 

24,136 

43,456 



5 

(M 





2 



2 




5a 

Total 

... 


3,205 

107,790 


40,836 

. 

156,721 

2 


6 





20 

58 


84 





Average.. 




35 930 

1,630 

1,342 

52,240 



2 


___ . 



9 

19 



28 










































































































TOTAL TAHSIL HOHINDRAGABH— continittd. Assessment Cibclb. 


xlii 


Statements Nos. It 



































































































KA^LA-WATX. } TOTAL TAJISIL MOHI^ORAGAEH— continued. . Assessment Circle. 


xliv 

Statements Nos. II 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



Kiiakif 



Cereal*. 

Puhes, 




Name oC yefcr#. 










= . 







CO 




o 






ai 





o 






! 

rC 

ZJ 




V 

c 


<p 

H 


i-' 

C3 

fc 

£ 

be 

P 

4 " 

*5 


ri 

o 

£ 


3 


O 

*“? 

a 

CO 



O 

Er* 

K 

3 


Sambat 1058-59 



87 

29,045 

341 

7.25i) 

36,728 




Do. 1950-GO 




3 



3 




.., 


2.19 

47,803 

532 

9,231 

07,845 


3 






4 



4 



c*i 

to 

Do. 1960-61 



413 

16.219 

3,235 

20,164 

40,031 

... 

8 

B 

Total 



7t9 

93,127 

4,108 

30,050 

134,604 


11 






7 


7 




Average 3 years 



239 

31,043 

1,369 

12,217 

44,868 


4 






3 



3 




Sambat 1958-59 

• • • 


2,388 

83,785 

845 

16,395 

103,413 

i 

2 


Do. 1959-60 



49 

115 

111,822 


164 



, 

4»» 


3,040 

1,811 

18,367 

135,1+0 

10 

5 

ss 

Do. 1960-G1 



13 

93 



106 





4,652 

32,089 

7,451 

46,109 

90,361 


15 






2 


2 


•« 

Total ... 




2,27,1596 

9,007 

80,931 

328 914 

11 

--- 

22 

o 




62 

210 

272 


Average 3 years. 

... 


3,559 

75,900 



109,631 

3 

8 





21 

70 



91 




Sambat 1058.50 


7 

2,926 

88,142 

1,493 

856 

10,434 

108,365 

14 

3 


Do, 1959-GO 


7 

376 


1,782 




1 

4,oil 

116,020 

885 

1,315 

18.403 

140,350 

12 

6 


Do. 1900.61 


1 

165 



1.051 

1 



... 


4,959 

34,200 

7,473 

40,310 

92,942 

21 

jS 

r 1 




52 

54 

1 


107 


6 


Total 


8 

11,896 

235,864 

9,644 

81,147 

341,657 

26 

30 




8 

493 

2-438 

1 


2,940 

HI 

7 


Average 3 years ... 


3 

3 905 

79,655 

3,215 

27,048 

113,886 

1 

11 




3 

164 

812 

1 


980 

1 

2 


Sambat 1&58-&0 



1 




1 




Do. 1959-60 











Do. 1960-01 





















«■< 

tr 

Total 



1 




1 


’- 1 







■Hi 






Average 3 years ... 



£5 

... 





Sam bat. 1958-53 




!) 



0 




l Do. 11.50-00 




9 



9 




Do. 1900-til 




5 


1 

0 



-< 

Total 



23 

. 

1 

24 


... 


Average 3years. 



8 

... 


8 




Sambat 1958-59 



1 

9 



10 







1 

9 



10 




Do, 1959-60 

... 



9 



9 



to 

Do. 1960-61 




6 



5 



* 

... 


,,, 

5 


1 

6 



'O 





4 



4 



*<s 

H 

Total 

**• 


1 

23 


1 

25 



h 




1 

18 



19 




Average 3 years .. 




8 



8 



-- 

-- _ . 




6 



6 










































Chillies and spices, 















































TOTAL TAESIL MOHIKDRAGARH— concluded. j Assessment Circle. 


xlvi 


Statements Nos. II 



Ayersge 3 'cars 


3 

3 


,8 

.8 






















Dhania. 





































NALL A-W ATI— tetvimuti. Assessment Circle. 


xWiii 


Statements Nos. 1J 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 i 

i 

Uf 

O 

ry 

q 

s 

Name of years. 







K)i AKHf 

Cereals. 


Pulses. 


Eh 

\ 

’azrepj 

h 

1 

K? 

itl 

’«* 

CG 

,4 

to 

a 

a 

be 

a 

‘■ejtieqo tfJOK 

a 

£ 

i 

5 

o 

r -j 


Sam bat 1958-39 


310 

1,934 

81 

20 

2,345 

12 

i 


Do. 195!),;.) 


944 

5,1G4 

272 

130 

6.510 

71 













Do. 1960-r.! 


958 

2,513 

313 

256 

4.040 

65 

'i 

'H 










as 











T. ,1.0.1 


2,212 

9,011 

066 

406 

12,895 

148 

10 


Average 3 years 


737 

3,204 

222 

13t> 

4,299 

49 

3 


Sam bat 1958.5!) 


43 

2,350 

128 

142 

2,663 




Do. 1959-50 


173 

4,779 

1,126 

1,081 

7,159 

6 


t—» 











Do. 1 $166-61 


150 

2,868 

929 

1,025 

4,978 

28 


►J 










no 










-< 

Total 


372 

9,997 

2,183 

2,248 

14,300 

34 

•1 


Average 3 years 


124 

3,332 

728 

7.49 

jjj|| 

12 

’ 

i 

Samba), 1958-59 


3 

401 

50 

32 

546 


... 

I 

j 

Do. 1959-00 

... 

2 

537 

125 

245 

909 

... 


: Q 
• u 
q 

1 ^ 

Do. 1900-01 


43 

140 

252 

307 

718 

7 

1 

Total 


16 

1,144 




7 

1 


Average 3 years 


0 

381 

142 

195 

724 

8 



Sam bat 3D5K-5S) 

... 

35G 

4,745 

259 

194 

5,554 

12 

1 

s" 

Do. 1959-00 


1,110 

10,480 

1,523 

1,456 

14.578 

71 

o 

-1 











Do, 1900-61 


1,127 

5,527 

1,494 

1,583 

9,736 

too 

6 

r-J 










-I 

H 

Total 


2,002 

20,702 

3,276 

3,23.3 

29,868 

189 

13 

1 E- 











Aversigo \ years 





9 



4 


Sambat 1958-59 


357 

4,754 

259 

194 

5,564 

12 

i 




1 

9 



10 




Do. 1959-60 


1,119 

10,489 

1,523 

1,450 

14,587 


6 





5 



5 




Do. 1960-61 


1.127 

5,53^ 

1,494 

1,589 

9,742 


t> 

►4 




4 



4 



-« 










o 

Total 









E-* 


2,003 


3,276 

3,239 

29,893 

189 

13 





18 



19 




Average 3 years 











... 

867 

0,925 

1,092 

1,080 

9,964 

64 

4 





6 



6 


==- 1 
































am* III—continued 














NALLAWATI— concluded, AeaEgsKENr Cibclb. 


Statements Nos. II 


2 

3 ! 

24 

25 

26 j 

27 | 

28 

29 | 

30 

31 












Kab) 





Cereal s. 


Oilseed. 


Miscellaneous food cropa. 


i 

Name of yearn. 









| 


Kind of soil. 


-M 

OS 

© 

£ 


OQ 

"5 

o 

3 

cd 

t-t 

o 

JS 

M 

1-1 

cd 

cn 

+-> 

O 

u 

fc* 

a 

O 


! 

Vegetables. 

1 

cn 

G ! 

o ! 

*© ! 

5 


Sambat 1 908-59 

Do. U>59-60 


2 

1 

24 

12 

3 

12 

1 

1 


4 

4 

... 


4 

4 

♦3 

OD 

P 

M | 

Do. 1960-61 

... 


269 

2,857 

90 







Total 

3 

206 

12 

2,899 

02 

4 

4 


... 

4 

4 

; 

Average 11 years 

1 

99 

4 

966 

31 

l 

1 



1 

1 


Sam bat 1958-59 

... 


... . 





... 




Do, 1959-60 


15 

3 

10 

1 

... 




... 


Do. 1960-61 

... 


47 

1)19 

59 




... 

... 

tJ 

■I 












M 

Total 


60 

959 

60 

... 



... 


Average 3 years 

5 

16 

320 

20 


... 

... 



Sambat 1958-59 














... 






... 

1 * * 


Do, 1959-60 

•• 








... 


Cfi 

p 

X 

Do. 19*0-61 

•• 


5 






... 


ffl 

Total 


5 








Average 3 years 


2 







Baranj. 

Sambat 1958-59 

! Do. 1959-60 

! 

! Do. 1960-01 

| 

2 

16 

24 

12 

6 

321 

O 

3,806 

1 

•> 

149 

4 

4 



4 

4 

H 

H 

| Tof.nl 

! 


351 

12 

K 

1.02 

4 

4 


! 

4 

4 


! A vertge 3 yours 

S 



51 

1 

1 




*4 

-« 

j 

, Sambat 195S-59 
j Do, 1959-60 
! Do. 1960-61 

6 

4 

18 

2 

4 

4 

42 

30 

34 

28 

330 

9 

3.806 

1 

2 

119 

11 

11 


•.« 

i 

n 

u 

© 

£-» 

Total 



m 

HD 

11 

11 


... 11 

11 


Average 3 years 

9 

3 

135 

22 

1,286 

51 

4 

4 


4 

4 

! 










































TARSI! KRAS NARNAUL. ’ Assessment Cisn.K, 


iii 

Statements Nos, II 


2 1 

3 

4 

5 

8 1 

7 

8 

9 1 

10 

11 











K 11 ARIF 



Cereah. 

Pulses. 


i 



Name of years. 




! 




| 

i 

| 







jx 

07 

1 





CD 





ci 

£ 

Ja 

“j 





o 

'O 

a 

S 


Maize. 

cz ‘ 

ft ! 

O 1 

*T5 

ci 

i~ 

cT 

CO 

bh 

a 

X 

rS 

rC 

O 

s 

j Total. 

£ 

l 

i 

! 

1 Cotton 


Sambat 1958-59 ••> 

422 

j 

1,040 | 

4,228 

32 

80 

5,802 


60 | 

33 


Do. 1959-60 

296 

1,070 ' 

4,384 

65 

83 

5,903 


08 | 

i 

1L5 

K 

< 

txj 

Do. 1960.61 

306 

1,323 . 

1 

3,394 

183 

124 

5,330 


30 ! 

i 

41 

Q 

Total 

1,024 

3,438 ; 

12,006 

280 

287 

17,035 

167 ! 

189 


Average 3 years 

341 

1,146 

4,002 

93 

96 

5,B78 

56 j 

1 

63 


Sambat 1958-59 ... 

4 

97 ! 

335 


4 

440 


i 

i 

1 


Do. 1959-60 

... 

51 ! 

847 

6 

It 

418 


3 

2 

s 

Do. 1960-61 


92 : 

270 

5 

8 

375 


2 ! 

i 

... 

X 

o 

Totul 

4 

240 j 

952 

u 

26 

. .. 

1,233 


5 

3 


Average i years 

1 

SO ! 

317 

4 

9 

411 


2 

1 


Sambat 1958-50 

426 

i 

1,137 | 

4,563 

32 

84 

6,242 

5.365 


60 

34 


426 

1.048 

3,891 




28 

71 

34 


Do. 1959-00 

296 

1,120 

4,731 

71 

97 

6,321 


117 


296 

848 

3,243 

18 

14 

4.419 


26 

82 

< 

Do. 1960-61 

300 

1,415 

350 

3,684 

188 

132 

5,705 


41 

41 

X 

u 

300 

656 



1,306 


24 

25 

< 

Total 

l ,028 

3.07S 

12.958 

291 

3L3 

18,268 


172 

192 

a 


1022 

2,246 

7.790 

18 

14 

11,090 


78 

141 


Average 3 years 

342 

1,220 | 

4,319 

97 

105 

6,089 


58 

64 


341 

749 

2,596 

6 

5 

3,697 


26 

47 


Sambat 1958*59 

6 

i 

4,364 

30,382 

800 

1,617 

37,229 


143 

19 


6 

43 


49 





Do. 1959-60 

17 

7,339 ; 

34,356 

1,813 

2,16-1 

45,689 


397 

227 


17 

10,452 




17 





Do. 1960-61 

20 

21,249 

5,481 

5,045 

43,647 


429 

79 

DO 

5-> 


432 




432 




■< 

K 

i Totul v». 

43 

22,155 

85,987 

8,054 

9,326 

! 1,25,565 


960 

325 



23 

475 

498 





Average 3 years 

14 

s 

7,385 

158 

28,662 

2,685 

| 3,109 

i 41,855 

! 166 

823 

108 


Sambat 1958-59 

58 

573 

22,706 

606 

' 7,949 

31,892 


34 

3 


50 

8 



58 





Do. 1959-60 


1,443 

27,192 

2,608 

8,883 

40,126 


71 

69 


Do. 1960-61 

7 

1,824 

11,210 

5,213 

16,222 

34,482 


54 

16 

w 


7 


7 




® 

c=> 

Total 

60 


01,114 

8,427 

33,054 

106,500 


159 

88 

« 


50 

15 


65 





Average 3 year* 

22 

1,280 

20,371 

2,809 

11,018 

35,500 

■ 


29 



17 

5 




22 

1 

i 




































































































































liv 


Statements Nos. II 


1 

2 

3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 j 

i 

29 

30 

" 1 




E A B I 




Cereals. 

Oilseed. 

Miscellaneous 

food crops. 

H 


Name of years. 









U 

£ 

H 

SC 

'o 







03 



* 

K 

40 

w 

4 

<4h 

O 

.2 

s 


-4P 

cU 

CD 

r3 

£ 

tzJ 

d 

o 

i 

OS 

Urn 

o 

53 

m 

0} 

Ul 

03 

O 

hi 

d 

o 

3 

£ 

03 

60 

03 

> 

to 

c 

o 

% 

a 

■J5 

O 


■ 

Sambat 1958-69 

*,888 

9,107 

80 

88 

1,604 

103 

4 



1 

Do. 1959-60 

3,600 

8,971 

1*2 

177 

1,269 

106 

7 



5 

w 

Do. 1960-61 

4,372 

9,121 

1,128 

163 

1,145 

94 

18 

... 



Total 

10,800 

27,199 

1,350 

428 


303 

29 

... 



Average 3 years „. 

3,600 

9,966 

450 

143 

1,339 

101 

10 




Sambat 1958-59 

217 

735 

6 

1 

65 

1 





Do. J 959-60 

282 

667 

4 

2 

63 


2 



£J 

M 

-* 

Do- 1960.61 

344 

721 

97 

7 

22 

12 

2 

... 


W 

o 

Total 

843 

2,123 

107 

10 

150 

13 

4 

... 



Average 3 years ... 



30 

3 



1 

... 























s: 

s 

I 

p 

p 

S5 

tf 

-< 

TO 

5 

« 

u 

p 

Sambat 1959-59 ... 

Do. 1959-60 

Do. 1960-61 

3,046 

3,045 

3,882 

3,882 

4,716 

4,716 

9,842 

9,656 

9,638 

9,638 

9,842 

9,495 

86 

146 

50 

1,225 

248 

89 

89 

179 

127 

170 

119 

1,669 

1,669 

1,332 

1,332 

1,167 

1,167 

104 

104 

106 

106 

106 

106 

4 

4 

» 

9 

20 

20 


H 

O 

H 

Total 



1,457 

298 

438 

335 

4,168 

4,168 

316 

316 

33 

33 

... 

w 

M 


Average 3 years .„ 

3,881 

3,881 

9,774 

9,596 

486 

99 

146 

112 

1,389 

1,389 

106 

106 

31 

11 


»—1 

CQ 

,w 

-« 

£-< 


Sambat 1958-59 .., 

Do. 1959-60 

Do. 1960-61 

151 

110 

176 

166 

210 

137 

694 

1,513 

371 

3,878 

647 

- 

561 

1,503 

21,529 

67 

180 

10 

434 

22 

186 

186 

48 

48 

36 

36 

6 

6 

20 

20 

1 

1 

42 

4 

... 


Total 

537 

403 

6,085 

1,018 

23,593 

681 

32 

270 

270 

27 

27 

46 

... 



Average 3 years ... 

179 

134 

2,028 

339 

7,865 

327 

11 

90 

90 

9 

9 

15 



j-4 

i—< 

*-> 

m 

Sambat 1958-59 ... 

Do. 1959-60 

Do. 1960-61 

58 

58 
67 
67 

59 

55 

260 

21 

385 

257 

621 

175 

133 

321 

3,609 

17 

68 

15 

282 

26 

29 

29 

28 

28 

19 

19 

■ 

■ 




P 

' -* 

M 

Total 

184 

180 

1,366 

453 

4,063 

367 

41 

76 

76 


... 




Average 3 years 

6L 

60 

432 

151 

mm 

■ 

25 

25 

1 

1 

... 

•»* 































































lv 


and III —continued. 


- 

S3 

34 

35 

36 j 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

I-- 

CROP S. 


aneous non 









Miicel 

■food crops . | 

Total cropB harvested. 

*o 

00 
a * 
o 
u 
o 

•r* 

O 

cS 

<o 

f- 

< 

Total area sown. 

Deduct area that bas borne two 
crops this harvest. 

Balance correct area cropped. 

, Area of traddadi and khali. 

J 

■+» 

2 

.*-» 

'S 

CJ 

'cS 

-M 

o 

H 

cl 

N 

Dhania. 

Tobacco, 

Others. 

Total 


43 

24 

54 


14,027 

2.G90 

16,717 

4 

16,713 

7,537 

24,250 

HU 

85 

42 

35 


14,470 

1,632 

16,102 

2 

16,100 

8,154 

24,254 

15 

2,9 

22 

5 


16,332 

1,983 

18,315 

4 

18,311 

5,758 

24,069 

L7;i 

347 

88 

94 


44,829 

6,305 

51,134 

10 



72,573 


110 

2!,' 

31 


14,943 

2,102 


a 



24,191 

13 

2 




1,040 

256 

1,296 

... 

1,296 

717 

2,013 

<. k 


6 

1 

... 

1,027 

264 

1,291 

... 

1,291 

734 

2,025 

H 

2 


2 

... 

1,217 

277 

1,494 

... 

1,494 

530 

2,024 

15! 

4 

6 

3 


3,284 

797 

4,081 




■1 

7 

1 

2 

1 


1,095 

265 

1,360 

... 

1,360 

661 

2,021 

10 5 

45 

24 

54 


15,067 

3,946 

18,013 

4 

18,009 

8,254 

26,263 

105 

45 

24 

54 


14,795 







; 3t> 

85 

48 

36 

... 

15,497 

1,896 

17,393 

2 

17,391 

8,888 

26,279 

36 

85 

48 

36 

... 

15.349 








221 

22 

7 


17,549 



4 

19,805 

6,288 

26,093 

53 

221 

22 

7 

... 

16,174 







104 

351 

94 

97 


48,113 

7,102 

55,215 

10 

65,205 

23,430 

78,635 

194 

351 

94 

97 


46,318 







65 



32 


16,038 

2,367 

18,405 

3 

18,402 

7,810 

26,212 

65 



32 


15,439 







17 

24 

2 

104 


1,584 

1,802 

3,656 


3,656 

85,167 

88,823 

17 


2 

100 


421 







l 

7 


144 


3,603 

3,915 

7,518 

3 

7,515 

81,948 

89,463 

1 

7 


100 


730 







l 

24 


368 


26,482 

12,233 

38,715 


38,715 

50,283 

88,998 

1 

24 




859 










616 


31,939 



3 

49,886 

2,17,398 

2,67.284 



■o 



2,010 







e 

18 

3 

206 


10,646 

5,983 

16,629 

'll 

16,628 

72,466 

89,094 

6 

11 

3 

67 


670 







] 

1 

4 

25 


529 

301 

830 

12 

818 

58,772 

59,690 

1 

1 

4 



115 







1 

1 

12 

4 


889 

1,059 

1,918 


1,948 

58,112 

60,060 

1 

1 

12 



383 







b 

... 

1 

1 


4,598 

2,642 



7,240 

52,268 

59,508 

5 


1 



282 







7 

2 

17 


■ m 

6,016 

4,002 

10,018 

12 

10,006 

1,69,153 

1,79,158 

7 

2 

17 



780 







2 

.1 

6 

10 


2,005 

1,334 

3,339 

4 

3,335 

56,385 

69,720 

2 

1 

6 



260 






















































































TOTAL TAHS1L JSTARif AUL, I TARB1L NABNAUL— concluded. AssBajMEKi Cache. 


Statements Nos. II 


lTi 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 1 



- 1 

Kharif 



Cereal*. 

Pulse s. 




Name of years. 















<8 




o 

QQ 





.0 

to 

03 

eS 




*o 



Jowar. 


8 





TS 

■S 

£ 


Maize 

Bajra.. 

to 

a 

p 

2 

A 

4-1 

O 

a 

Total. 

H 

CottOE. 


Sarabftfc 1958-59 


87 

8,585 

147 

3,340 

12,159 


2 

M 

P 

W 

Do. 1859-60 

... 

193 

9,481 

751 

4,868 

15,293 


2 

cq 

Do. 1960-61 

... 

146 

3,928 

1,225 

5,807 

11,106 

H 

... 


Total 


426 

21,994 

2,123 

14,015 

38,0 5 8 

22 

| gj 


Average 3 years 

... 

142 

7,331 

708 

4,672 

12,853 

7 



Sambat 1958-59 

64 

5,024 

61,673 

1/613 

12,906 

81,280 

191 

24 



56 

51 


107 


, 

Do. 1959-60 

17 

8,975 

71,039 

5,172 

15,915 

1,01,118 

475 

298 

s 


17 




17 



Do. 1960.61 

27 

12,433 

36,393 

11,819 

27,574 

88,236 

484 

95 

PQ 



439 



439 



-u 

Total 

108 

26,421 

1,69,095 

18,604 

56,395 

2,70,623 

1,150 

417 



73 

490 

563 


Average 3 years ... 

36 

8,807 

56,364 

6,202 

18,799 

90,208 

383 

138 


25 

163 

188 




Sambat 1958-59 


6,161 

1,099 

66,236 

1,645 

12,990 

87,522 

251 

58 



482 

3,891 

5,472 

28 

34 


Do. 1959-60 

313 

10,101 

75,760 

6,248 


1,07,429 

546 

416 

•* 


313 

848 

3,243 

18 

14 

4,436 

26 

82 


Do. 1960-61 

333 

13,837 

40,057 

12,007 

27,706 

93,940 

525 

136 

H 


HHmH 

789 

656 

1,745 

24 

25 

Sfi 

Total 

1,136 


1,82,053 

18,895 

56,708 

2,88,891 

1,322 

609 

fi 


1,095 

2,736 

7,790 

18 

14 

11.653 

78 

141 


Average 3 years ,,, 

378 

10,033 

60,683 

6,299 

18,904 

96,297 

441 

202 



366 

912 

2,596 

6 

5 

3,885 

26 

47 


Sambat 1958-59 

422 

1,041 

4,228 

32 

80 

5,803 

60 

33 


Do. 1959-60 

296 


4,384 

65 

83 

5,903 

68 

115 


Do. 1960-61 

306 

1,323 

3,394 

183 

124 

5,330 

39 

41 


Total 

1,02* 

3,439 

12,006 

280 

287 

17,036 

167 

189 


Average 3 years 

341 

1;146 

4,002 

93 

96 

5,678 

56 

63 


Sambat 1958-59 

4 

97 

344 

... 

4 

449 


1 

M 

Do. 1959-60 

... 

61 

356 

6 

14 

427 

3 

2 

H 

a 

W 

Do. 1960-61 

... 

92 

275 

5 

9 

381 

2 

... 

u 

Total 

4 

240 

•75 

11 

27 

1,257 

6 

3 


Average 3 years 

1 

80 

325 

4 

9 

419 

2 

1 


Sambat 1958-69 

426 

1,138 

4,572 

32 

84 

6.252 


34 


Do, 1959-60 

426 


3,900 



5,375 

28 

34 


296 

1,126 

4,740 

71 

97 

6,330 

71 

117 

, 

Do. 1960-61 

296 

848 

3,248 

18 

14 

4 424 

26 

82 

ta 

306 

1,415 

3,669 

188 

133 

5,711 

41 

41 

H 

O 


300 

350 

660 



1310 

24 

25 

2 

Total 

1,028 

3,679 

12,981 

291 

314 

18.293 

172 

192 

£ 


1,022 

2,247 

7,808 

18 

14 

11,109 

78 

141 


Average 3 years 

342 

1,226 

749 

4,327 

97 

105 

6,097 

58 

64 



341 

2,602 

6 

5 

3,703 

26 

47 






































































































ami 111—continued 


12 

j is 

14 

I ^ 

i 16 

| 17 

1 is 

l 

1 " 

20 

21 

22 

| 23 

l. liul's. 












y 

w 

(j 

a 

CO 

C 

<3 

5Q 

° 

* 

O) 

3 

-S3 

<D 

be 

r *■ 

4> 

~C 

T3 

Q 

1 ^ 

03 

u 

QJ 

o 

rz 

<n 

a! 

0> 

t> 

a 

rn 

o 

u 

u 

r tfS 

"c 

JiS 

5 

00 

Cu 

O 

u 

0 

0 

o3 

Oi 

< 

i 

i 

s 

ci 

ai 

s- 

5 

0 

H 

Deduct area that has borne two 
crops this harvest* 

Balance correct area cropped. 

Area of taraddadi and thati. 

P' 

.9 

■*8» 

p 

0 

43 

-M 

O 

H 

40 



338 

179 

• 12,737 

1 

i 6,645 

19,372 


19,372 

1,118 

20,484 




787 

412 

16,804 

3,046 

19,850 


19,850 

620 

20,470 

■mi 



1,451 

479 

13.077 

Cl 29 

19,106 


19,106 

1,288 

20,394 

383 



2,571 

1,070 

42,608 

15,720 

58,328 


58,328 

3,020 

61,348 

128 



857 

357 

14,203 

5,240 

19,443 


19,443 

1,007 

20,450 

2 335 

190 

10,329 

23 

1 

1 

J 

13 

13 

54 

54 

1,724 

3,155 

236 

1,510 

2,873 

15 

87,068 

311 

118,298 

349 

65,733 

40,132 

152,801 

158,428 

... 

152,801 

158,428 

16,101 

11,526 

168,902 

169,954 

,;,2tU 

265 

3 

16 

16 

0,588 

579 

4,182 

102.864 

1-302 

25,304 

128,258 


128,258 

40,689 

168,847 

10,915 

478 

8 

8 

83 

83 

11,467 

815 

8,665 

15 

308,228 

1-962 

131,269 

439,487 


439,487 

68,216 

507,703 

306 

160 

2 

2 

28 

28 

3,823 

271 

2,856 

5 

102,744 

654 

43,753 

I $44* 

140,497 

... 

140,497 

22,739 

169,336 

4,272 

2,137 

38 

38 

62 

62 

1,836 

112 

1,566 

42 

95,605 

7 925 

67,828 

163,433 

... 

163,433 

31,739 

195,172 

13,882 

3,510 

1,995 

70 

70 

143 

143 

3,313 

394 

2,976 

118 

128,674 

8779 

41,770 

170,553 


170,553 

25,681 

196,234 

47 

81 

6,799 

4,289 

110,812 

26,534 

137,346 

... 

137,346 

57,085 

196,531 

1301 

47 

81 

620 

28 

3,871 






23,149 

6,948 

155 

155 

286 

2S6 

11.048 

1126 

8,831 

188 

335,191 

20,575 

136,141 

471,332 


471,332 

115,105 

586,487 

7,717 

2,317 

51 

51 

96 

96 

3,083 

314 

2,941 

63 

111,731 

6,859 

45,381 

157,112 


107,112 

38,368 

195,480 

• :M)C> 

35 

49 

09 

_ 

66 

8,041 

1,910 

9,951 

... 

9 051 

14,316 

24,277 

7-150 

64 

80 

146 

99 

9,934 

L.459 

11,393 


11,893- 

12,887 

24,280 

1,706 

41 

05 

1S2 

96 

7,500 

1.053 

8,533 


8,533 

15,654 

84,187 


140 

203 

427 

251 

25,475 


29,877 


29,877 

42 867 

72,744 

V.3S4 

47 

68 

142 

83 

8.491 

1.468 

9,959 


9,959 

14.289 

24,248 

•41 

2 


13 


506 

193 

699 


699 

1.334 

2,033 

• 0«J 

2 , 


12 

4 

55i? 

105 

748 


748 

1,292 

3,019 

3S 

3 


29 

13 

45 (J 

115 

571 


571 

1,465 

2,036 

172 

7 


64 

17 

1,515 

503 

2,018 


2,01,8 

4.091 

6,109 

57 

2 


J8 

C 

505 

(68 

673 


t>73 

1,303 

2,036 

I 9-47 

1947 

37 

37 

49 

49 

1 12 
112 

56 

42 

8,547 

7,624 

2,103 

10,650 


10 650 

I5,wi<>* 

26,310 

0,353 

3 487 

66 

66 

80 

89 

I 58 

158 

103 

103 

19.487 

8-435 

1,654 

12,141 


12,141 

14,179 

20 .H20 

1,734 

1036 

44 

44 

65 

65 

211 

41 

100 

28 

7.956 

2,573 

1,148 

9,104 j 


104 

] 

17,119 

26,223 

7.234 

6,470 

147 

147 

203 

203 

481 

311 

268 

173 

26,990 

18,632 

4,005 

31,895 1 


31,895 

1 

1 

46,958 

78,853 

2.4t l 

2,157 

49 

49 

68 

68 

160 

103 

89 

58 

8,096 

6,211 

1,636 

10,632 j 

i 


10,632 

15.652 

26,284 















TOTAL TAHSIL BARNAUL. TAH8IL KHAS NARHAUL— toncUnUd . Assi»8meki Circle. 


Iviii 


Statements Nos. II 



Ra h i 


►5 

O 

r SJ 

fh 

O 

O 

X 

w 

N ame of yearn. 

re 

© 

jq 

£ 

Cereals, 

X 

=> 

5 

rrt 

■5 

Oilseed. 

(J 

re 

’ji 

u 

3C 

'Jl 

eft 

o 

y, 

re 

U 

Miscellaneous food crops, 

; 

oa ] 

1 . 

re to 

1 a 

;• & -2 
<A <B 

> ! a 

1 

1 

"re 

O 


Sambat 1958-50 


: 

’JH 

l 

1 

i 

l 

1 

i 

! 

1 - 


~ 


Do. 1959-60 

i 

36 

0 

* 

jk 

I 



. 


4 

12 




i 




Do 1960-61 

27 

109 

165 

19 

6 


... : ... 

SJ 

Cq 


27 

87 



6 





T"a1 

31 

173 

171 

24 

T 






31 

99 



7 





Average 8 years 

10 

68 

57 

8 

2 






10 

33 








Sambat 1958-59 

209 

982 

694 

87 

216 

7 

T. 

42 




168 

21 



216 





Do. 1950-60 

247 

1,934 

1,830 

230 

76 

22 

4 


X 


237 



25 

76 

22 



-* 

1C 

Do. 1960-01 

■296 

4,60S 

*5,303 

735 

61 

2 



•M 

CO 


209 

909 


48 

61 

2 



*-a 

Total 

752 

7,521 

27.827 

1,672 

853 

31 

46 


(2 


614 



73 

353 

31 

46 


Average 3 years 

250 

2,508 

9.27'> 

857 

117 

10 

15 1 



■ 

523 


25 

117 

10 

j 


Sambat 1958*59 

3,251 

10,824 

780 

17# 

1,885 

ill 

46 ! 



3,213 

9,677 


89 

1,885 

111 

4 


Do. 1959-60 

4,129 

11,572 

1,976 

429 

1,408 

128 

13 




4,119 

10,278 

50 

152 

1,408 

128 

9 


s 

Do. 1960-61 

5,012 

14,450 

28,326 

«05 

1,228 

108 

20 


E- 


4,925 

10,404 

248 

167 

1,228 

108 

20 


s 

Total 

12,395 

36,840 i 

29,284 

1,510 

4,521 

347 

79 

— * -- 

* 

O 


12,257 

30,359 

298 

408 

4,521 

347 

33 



Average 3 yoarB 

-1,131 

12,282 | 

.9,703 

503 

1,506 

1.16 

2« : 



4,085 

10,119 

99 

137 

1,506 

116 

11 



Sambat 1958-59 

2,832 

0,1 -2 

so 

98 

1,600 

103 

L 

M 

Do. 1959-60 

3,602 

8,086 

112 

177 

1,239 

1.06 

7 ; 

3 

Do. 1960-61 

4,376 i 

9.130 

1,128 

163 

1,145 

94 

18 ; 

“ 

° 

Total 

91 


1,850 

428 

4,023 

303 ; 

2tT f 


Average 3 years 

HUBkH 



143 

1,341 

101 

10 ; 

*0. 


Sambat 1958-59 

217 

738 

6 

l 

67 j 

I ■; 

... ! ... 


Do. 1959-60 

>>^o ■ 

<>s0 

1 

O 

63 1 



3 

-t 

Do. 1960-61 

•i-u 

721 

97 

7 

22 ' 

12 • 

2 ; 



Total 

843 

2,139 ! 

lo 7 

10 

152 

13 ; 

* 


! 

Average 3 years 

281 

713 , 

36 

3 

51 

5 1 

1 

... 


Sambat 1958*59 

3 049 

9,860 

SO 

89 

1,676 

L04 1 

4 




3,049 

9,674 


89 

1,676 

104 

4 



Do. 1959-60 

3,884 

9,666 

116 

179 

1,332 

106 

9 1 




3.8S4 

9,666 

50 

127 

1,332 


9: 

OS 

Do. 1960-61 

4,720 

0.S5J 

1.225 

170 

1,167 

100 

20 1 

K 

U 


4,720 

9,501 

248 

119 

1,167 

106 

20 , 

3 

Total 

11,653 

29,377 1 

M57 

4 38 

4,175 

3)6 

33 ' 

s 

(H 


11653 

28,844 | 

298 

335 

4,175 

316 

33; 

Average 3 year* 

3,884 

9,793 1 

486 

146 

1,392 

106 

11 




3,8S4 

9,614 

99 

112 

1,392 

106 

11 



























iix 


and III— continued. 


32 '• 83 i 3-1 33 i 36 


iliscuUa'noua non-food crops. 


o a 

5 i o 
C El 



26 

26 

57 

33 

27 ! 

27 j 

(546 

200 

... 

—— — 

— 

H 

19 

9 i 

216 


8 

12 

- 9 I 

67 


" 

123 

70 

33 1 

183 


123 

46 

30 ! 

154 


38 

93 

67 ! 

184 


3$ 

93 

67 ! 

136 


59 

245 

24 

376 


59 

245 

24 j 



220 

408 

121 | 

743 


220 

3S4 

121 ! 

297 


-- 

73 

136 

40 i 

248 


73 

129 

40, 

99 

.. _ 


' 

1 

64 1 

64 

20,842 

20,406 

ill 

| 

159 

; 

159 

20,34,3 

20,502 

215 


j 541 

* ? 9.704 | 

20,305 

358 ; 

764 

i 7'i-i ■ 

i . 1 

00.419 

61,213 

TuT; 

254 . 

254 | 

£0,150 

20,404 



17,066 


(.303 
1,304 ' 
1,494 


3,302 

709 

4,1.01 


4,101 

2,009 

6,110 

1,101 

J?o(i 

1,367 


1.367 

•070 

2,037 

15,090 

14,524 

7,948 ; 

18,014 

L 

18,010 

3,263 

20,303 

15,527 

15,379 

1,896 : 

1 7.423 

2 

17,421 

8,898 

26,319 

17,562 

16,187 

^2o() 

19,822 

4 

19.81 S 

6 314: 

26,132 

48,185 

46,390 

7,104 : 

55,289 

10 

55,279 

23,475 

78,754 

16,062 

15,463 

2,368 : 

1 

18,430 

3 

18,427 

7,4*85 

26,252 
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kmj III—continued. 
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14 

15 

1G 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
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23 

l KoJ'iJ, 
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£ 

nr 

© 











© 

CL 

as 










u 

o 

& 

r* 










& 


T3 


VS 

a 

.2 

p* 

V 

0 

cS 

CD 

.£ 

(h 

0) 

5 

tC 

© 

U 

<D 

'a 

Ot 

V. 

d> 

JC 

oo 

o» 

1 

rtf 

a* 

O 

h 

O 

^cS 

rea of crops failed. 

B 

£ 

o 

02 

8 

u 

a 

1 

«5 

*0 so 
^ g 

dj 

£ s 

*■% 

Si 

2 &» 

£ o 

T2 u 

£ 

as 

© 

© 

u 

M 

o 

© 

of 

ZJ 

a 

CO 

aS 

CS 

nr 

OJ 

Jr 

Cm 

o 

CS 

<D 

□ 

c 

CS 

■li 

o 

*c3 


O 


&4 

6 



£ 

P 

CQ 

C 


I H25 

i 

6 

891 

705 

43,177 

44,004 

87,181 


87,181 

11,085 

98,266 

190 

i 

6 



246 




8 MID 

a 

22 

894 

956 

63,585 

27,294 

90.879 

... 

90,879 

8,161 

99,040 

i 10 

3 

22 

64 


116 




| J *1* 

3 

5 

1,816 

218 

1,584 

53,489 

851 

8,599 

62,088 

... 

62,088 

36,072 

98,160 

| 193 

3 

5 




I l-t 153 

' 7 

113 

: 3,601 

3,245 

160,251 

79,897 

240,148 ! 

240,148 

55,318 

295,466 

j 393 

7 

33 

282 


1213 




i 

2 

LI 

1 1,201 

1,082 

53,458 

26,632 

80,050 


80,050 

1 8,439 

98,489 

132 

2 

11 

94 

1 

405 



518 

... 

7 

778 

1 

660 

36,555 

27,431 

63,986 


63,986 

4,151 

68,1*7 



7 



65 



1 .'JH2 

1 

32 

1,692 

1,845 

52,986 

12,422 

65,408 

. ■. 

65,403 

3,293 

68,701 

a 

1 

32 

172 

15 

243 




U 

3,403 

2,568 

46,092 

451 

12,605 

58,697 

•. • 

58,697 

9,618 

68,315 

72 

i 

11 

361 

| 




i -1 058 

i 

50 

5,873 

5,073 

133,633 

52,458 

188,091 


188,091 

17,062 

205,133 

j 95 

i 

50 

533 

15 

759 

J 



j 1 UlH 

32 

... 

17 

17 

1,958 

177 

! 1,691 

5 

45.212 

17,486 

62,698 


62,698 

5,687 

68,385 


£>3 



! 

. 


j 40 



337 

ISO 

13,278 

7,083 

20,301 

i 

; 20,361 

1,123 

21,484 

j to:t 

... 


7 87 

445 

17,746 

3,108 

20,854 

j 20,854 

625 

21,479 

j U) 



1,404 

520 

_ 

13,857 

6,239 

20,006 


20,090 

1,356 

21,452 


... 

2.588 

1,145 

44,881 

16,430 

61,311 


61,311 

3,104 

64,410 

128 

... 

862 

382 

14,960 

5,470 

20.437 


20,437 

1,030 

21.472 

i 2,.18(1 

i 

13 

2,006 

1, .’> 45 

93,010 

78,518 

171.328 

171,528 

16 309 

187,887 

i 190 

i 

13 



311 





; n o08 

4 

54 

3,373 

3,24t> 

134,317 

42,824 

177.U1 l 

177,141 

12 079 

189,220 

( 33 

4 

54 

236 

15 

359 


j 



1 3,‘WS 

3 

16 

6,683 

4,672 

1 13.438 

27,443 

140,881 

140,881 : 

47,0(6 

1 87,927 

j :«& 

i 

3 

16 

579 


1.302 




It sSM j 

8 

83 

12,062 

9,463 ' 

340,765 

148,785 

489,550 

489,550 

75,484 

565.034 

488 | 

8 

83 

815 

15 , 

1,972 






; :sl | 

M 

28 

4,021 

3,155 1 

113,590 

49,595 

163,185 

... 1 03,185 

23.101 

188,346 

104 

2 

1 

28 

271 

5 

i 

658 




• 

■i :;:>o 

i 

38 j 

62 

2,118 

1,601 : 

101,557 

80,621 

182,178 

182,178 i 

32.019 

214,197 

2137 

38 

62 

112 

42 

7 935 

1 




n ■. > i 

70 

L43 

3,531 

3,349 

144,804 

41,478 1 

180.2*2 

189,282 

26.258 

215,540 

3 5:10 

70 

143 

394 

118 

8,794 



■i i rj ; 

47 

81 

6,894 

4,781 

121 394 

28,591 

1 1 !*,!>*.' , 

149,985 

K 1.105 

214,150 

1.301 

47 

81 

620 

28 

3875 



21.UH ; 

15G 

286 

12,543 

9,731 j 

3*17.755 

153.690 

521,415 

521,445 

122.112 

643,887 

6,958 ! 

155 

286 

1126 

188 

20,604 


| 


N <''l2 j 

al 

86 

4.181 

3.244 | 

122.586 

51,231 

173,817 ... i 

173,817 

40,813 

214,630 

2 321 

51 

96 

374 

. 

63 ; 

6,669 


i 








TOTAL TAHSTL NARNAUL— concluded. Assessment Cibci.*. 


lrii 


Statements Nos, II 




Rabi 


M 


-<f 

M 


D 

-C 


M 


ca 


CO 


i 

I 


Name of year*. 


Cereals. 


Oilseed. 

Miscellaneous food crops. 

Wheat, 

td 

o 

£ 

ce 

S 

cs 

a 

i> 

3 

M 

68 

181 

10 

534 

22 

35 

■4-3 

0 

i- 

cd 

U 

” 

190 

190 

48 

48 

36 

36 

1 

i 

• 

■j> 1 

y 

-y \ 

r" 

! 

<s i 

6 ! 
■2(1 \ 

20 ! 

1 l 
1 ! 

»* 

j 

0 

fe-tf 

"rt 

0 

Sambat 1958-59 

Do. 1959-GO 

Do. 1960-01 

153 

110 

1.77 

166 

210 

127 

718 1 
12 
1,516 
371 
4-147 
647 

561 

1,545 

24,386 

42 

4 


Total 

54-0 

0,381 

20,492 

773 

274 

27 j 

46 



403 

1,030 


32 

274 

27 

. . . i 



Average 3 years 

180 

2,127 

8,831 

258 

91 

9 

15 



134 

343 


11 

91 

9 



Sambat 1908-59 

58 

260 

J 33 

17 

29 

1 




58 

21 



29 

1 



Do. 1959-GO 

82 

218 

331 


28 

* 


... 


67 

257 


vwa 

28 

2 



Do. 1960-fil 

59 

068 

4,558 

341 

18 

1 




55 

175 


26 

19 

1 1 



Total 

199 

1,316 

5,022 

427 

76 

4 




180 

453 


41 

76 

4 



Average 3 years 

66 

438 

1,675 

142 

25 

1 




60 

151 


14 

25 

1 



Sambat 1958-59 


28 

rite..7=rai 

i 

1 

i 

... 


Do. 1959-GO 

4 

30 

6 

2 

X 





4 

12 







Do. 1960-61 

27 

1 14 

165 

19 

6 


... 



27 

87 



6 

; 

' 



Total 

31 

178 

■ 

J 71 



i 

... 



31 

99 



mm 

1 



Average o vears 

10 

GO 

57 

■pppl 


1 


... 


10 

33 


piSSSj 





Sambat 1058-011 

211 

1,006 

094 



* 

42 



168 

33 



220 

7 



Do. 1959.80 

2\YA 

1,940 

1,823 

252 

76 

’ 22 

4 



237 

640 

I 

25 

76 

; 22 


1 

Do. L 900-til 

290 

4,929 

I 29,109 

3S4 

>;[ 

o- 




209 

909 


48 

61 

2 



Ti>i al 

770 

7,87b 

31,685 

I 224 

057 


40 


! 

i 

614 

1552 


73 

357 

31 



( A v or age 1? years 

25(J 

2,(>-5 

10,503 

1-oK 

118 

' TU 

.... 

15 


| 

204 

527 


25 

118 

10 



| Sambat 1958-59 

3,260 

] 0,8'>l J 

780 

177 

1,890 

in 

40 

■ 

l 

3217 

9.707 


89 

5 1896 

111 

4 


i Do. 1959.00 

4, L4-7 

1 i GOG 

2.028 

4; 

| 1,408 

12 s 

13 

! 


4,121 

10 306 

50 

152 

1.408 

128 

9 


i Do. 1900-01 


14,780 

:;o.:gh 

1,054 

" 1 , 22 s 

103 

20 


i 

4,929 

10,423 

248 

167 

| 1.228 

108 

i 

20 


Total 

12,4 23 

37 A? 52 

33,1 12 

1,662 

4,532- 

317 

79 



12,267 

30,426 

231! 

408 

( 4.532 

347 

33 


: A verage v ea ra 

4,140 

12 417 

11,049 

55 t 

1 1.510 

j no 

26 


i 

4,088 

10141 

99 

137 

; 1,510 

i 

j 116 

! 

11 




















Ixiii 


and III —continued. 


1 32 

;i3 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 

40 


42 

1 


«ROPS. 


j Miscellaneous non-food crops. 

. 

Total crops harvested. 

Area o£ crops failed. 

Total area sown. 

Deduct area that has borne two 
crops this harvest. 

Balance correct area cropped. 

Area of iraddadi aud khali. 

d 

"dJ 

*3 

o 

'o 

H 

5*8,347 

d 

u 

N 

d 

§ 

S 

Tobacco. 

Others. 

'a 

•*3 

o 

H 

17 

17 

1 

i 

1 

24 

7 

7 

24 

24 j 

2 

7 

7 

1 

1 

105 

100 

144 

100 

368 

... 

1,886 

437 

3,650 

730 

29,698 

859 

1,809 

4,034 

14,028 

3,695 

7,684 

43,726 

3 

3,695 

7,681 

43,726 

94,498 

91,257 

54,621 

10 

55 

10 

617 


35,234 

19,871 

55,105 

3 

55,102 

240,376 

295,478 

19 

31 

10 

200 


2026 




! 



6 

18 

3 


... 

11,744 

6,624 

18,368 

1 

mm 


98,492- 

6 

11 

3 

67 


675 




mm 



1 

l 

4 

25 


529 

301 

830 

12 

818 

67,398 

68,216 

1 

1 

4 



115 

£|SRfH2t| 






1 

1 

12 

4 

... 

918 

1,218 

2,166 

• .. 

2,166 

66,703 

68,869 

1 

1 

12 



383 









I 

1 

... 

5,659 

2,072 

8,625 

. . • 

8.025 

59,559 

68,184 

5 


1 



282 







7 

*3 

17 

30 





12 

11,609 

193,660 

205,269 

7 

2 

17 










2 

1 

6 

1.0 


2,366 






68.423 

2 

1 

6 



260 



1 






... 



32 

32 

64 

... 

64 

21,341 

21,405 

• i. 



... 


1 

48 

in 

159 

... 

159 

21,352 

21,511 






Id 

331 

234 

565 


565 

20,797 

21,362 






120 









... 



411 

377 

788 


788 

63,490 

64,278 






137 












737 

125 

262 


262 

21,164 

21,426 






45 


j 





is 

25 

a 

130 


2,447 

2,142 

i 

4,589 

12 

4,577 

183,237 

187,81 1- 

18 

1 

6 



553 


; 





•1 

» 

10 

148 


4,616 

5,393 

! 10,009 

3 

10,006 

179,312 

1 89,31 s 

2 

8 

19 

100 


1129 


1 





y 


2 

360 


35,682 

' 17,234 

; 52.916 


j 52,910 

134,977 

187, 81 '3 

6 

24 

2 



1,261 

i 

j 


I 



iit> 

57 

27 

647 


42,745 

24,769 

67,514 

j 15 

1 67,499 

497,526 


26 

33 

27 

200 


2,943 



1 

- 

1 

! 


8 

10 

r> 

21B 


14,247 

S.256 

> 22,503 

1 

D 

! 22,498 

185,843 

XfeK, 4-tl 

8 

12 

9 

67 


980 

! 

1 

i 

! 



123 

70 

30 

184 


17,543 

1 5,090 

i 22,633 

i 

16 

i 

22,017 

191,500 

2.14,117 

123 

16 

30 

( 154 

j 

15,377 









67 

184 

1 

20,143 

7,289 

27,432 

.4 

27,427 

188,2 lO 

21 ,i.t>37 

38 

93 

1 67 

| 136 


16.508 

1 






a!» 

15 

21 

376 


53,244 

1 19,494 

; 72,738 

4 

72,734 

141,291 

j 214 , 02 :. 

53 

■>,45 

24 

1 7 

| 


17,448 

1 






220 

HIS 

121 

744 


90 030 

31,873 

| 122,803 

| 25 

122,778 

' 521,001 

0*13.77:» 

220 

384 

121 

297 


49,333 

i 

1 

[ 



] 

7.t 

1C 

40 

248 


30,309 

10,624 

40.933 


40,925 

l73.t)G8 

25 4,593 

73 

129 

40 

99 


16,443 

! 

1 

1 



... 


























•J'uata issrtssassy MoiHiSia TVAOi, 


IxiT 


Statbmsnts Nos, II 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 



I 

Khahi* 



Cereals. 

Pulses. 




Name of years. 









o 





1 

a 

p 




O 





B 

M 

O 




g 

u 


to 

.2 

a 

<0 

fc 

o 

1-3 

Bajr3. 

be 

c 

P 

fC 

o 

rGt 

Total. 

£•4 

Cotton 

t 

Sambat 1958-59 

429 

1,518 

7,335 

33 

112 

9,427 

73 

34 

1 

Do. 1959-80 

S97 

1,351 

7,565 

67 

104 

9,385 

70 

116 

1 2 

3 

Do. 1960-61 

306 

1,547 

4,908 

194 

326 

7,181 

39 

47 

Total 



19,808 

394 

442 

25,993 

182 

197 


Average 3 years 

344 

1,472 

6,603 



8,664 




Sambat 1958-59 



1,594 

10 

11 

1,777 

... 

1 1 


Do. 1969-60 



1,973 

8 

39 

3.155 

3 

2 

>-3 

»-H 

Do. 1960-61 



872 

16 

48 

1,111 

2 


w 


m 








» 

o 

Total 


478 

4439 

34 

88 

5,043 


3 


Average 3 years 

L 

160 

1,479 

12 


1,681 

3 

1 

i 

Sambat 1958-59 

433 

1,676 

8,929 

43 

123 

11,204 

73 

3fi 

1 


433 

1,276 

5,284 



6,993 

29 

35 

_* 

Do. 1959-60 

297 

1,497 

9,538 

75 

133 

11,540 

73 

118 

w 

> -4 


297 

1,000 

4,040 

18 

14 

5,369 

27 

82 

1 W 

Do. 1960-61 

306 

1,722 

5,780 

210 

274 

8,292 

41 

47 

! P 


300 

402 

712 

1 


1,415 

24 

31 

1 ^ 

’ o 

Total 

1,036 

4,895 

24,247 

328 

530 

31,036 

187 

200 

1 H 


1,030 

2;678 

10,036 

19 

14 

13,777 


148 

i 

Average 3 years 

345 

1,632 

8,082 


176 

10,345 


67 


344 

892 

3,344 

7 

5 

4,592 


49 


Sambat 1958-59 

6 

6;380 

45,954 

77 

1,003 

2,445 

55,818 

155 

22 



6 

69 

152 




Do. 1959-60 

17 

10,741 

50,643 

2,207 

3,062 

66,670 

477 

234 



17 

10 

68 


95 




Do. 1960-61 

20 

14,002 

432 

25,750 

6,119 

7,670 


494 

84 

U 

TO 

P 

-< 





432 



' PS 




122,377 






Total 




13,177 

176,049 

1,126 

340 

; 



145 


679 



, 

Average 3 years 

14 

10,374 

40,793 


4,393 

58,684 

375 

113 

1 

8 

170 

48 



226 




Sambat 1958-5y 

58 

1,211 

66.128 

1,176 

1$,*23 

84,996 

35 

J - 

3 



50 

31 

35 

116 



i 

Do. 1959-6U 


2,579 

14,807 

4,301 

18,332 

110,109 

78 

70 




3 

21 



24 




Do. 1960-61 

7 

3,G27 

27,966 

9,933 

41,383 

82,916 

82 

23 

n 

i <*? 


. 

7 

2 



9 



! S 

Total 

65 

7,417 

178,901 

15,500 

76,138 

278,021 

195 

96 



50 

41 

58 



149 




Avoir ee 3 years 

22 

2,472 

59,633 

5,167 

25,379 

02,073 

65 

32 



17 

14 

19 


50 
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and III —continued. 
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.... -__ 


. 





1 12 

i l: * 

i 

14 

15 

1 16 

17 

18 

1 

i 19 

j 20 

j 

21 

22 

| 23 

fKOPft. 














| 

i 


- 

« 


— 

' - 

.—- 




I 

1 




1 *- 



1 









■_02 

lo 

a* 

—* 










s 

o 

o 

u 

_a 

M 



• 


j 


r£ 

2 

rs 

Hi 


3~ 

-i 00 

ts 

V 

u 

73 

0 

it 

i 




1 


a> 

t> 

3 

a 

4-> t* 
c0 

cC 

T3 

; g 

H 

a 

- "2 

Vj 

! JD 

0Q 

0) 

3 

cd 

SO 

1 

o 

1 

i 1 

rf 

Si 

m • 

A 

C 

t-4 

a 

cd 

0Q 

i Pu 

O 

o 

«4H 

o 

rt 

a> 

o 

in 

<X 

V 

a 

IS 

ti ^ 

<8 CM 

02 ’t: 

u -a 

n5 *» 

02 

3 o 
m 8 

V 

J-i 

2-4 

O 

u 

© 

6J 

a 

e0 

T3 

H3 

«3 

u 

d 

O 

« 

© 

-b 

w' 


Ua 

5 


< 

e? 

Q 


u 

<J 

o 

H 

2,080 

43 

94 

154 

i s6 

11,907 

2,635 

14,002 


14,602 

18,572 

33,174 

3,C4R 

K9 

131 

214 

105 

13,753 

*,386 

16,139 


10,183 

17,029 

83,168 

1,7K*> 

15 

110 

3hK 

98 

i 

9,700 

1,531 

11,237 


11,237 

j 21,813 

33,050 

7,51 S 

177 

314 

756 

259 

1 35,426 

ti,552 

41,978 


41,978 

“} -- -- 

| 57,414 

i 

09,392 

2,506 

59 

its 

25 L 

M3 

11,808 

2,185 

13,993 


13,993 

19,138 

33,181 

64 

n 

A 

7 

106 

i 

3,957 

027 

2,584 


2,584 

3,400 

6,984 

108 

2 


75 

l 

4 

2,349 

712 

3,061 

... 

Willi 

2,949 

8,CIO 


3 

i 

90 

IS 

1,252 

530 

1,788 


5 

1,789 

4,185 

5,973 

204 

7 

8 

271 

17 

5,558 

1,875 

7,433 


7,433 

10,534 

17,967 


2 

3 

90 

6 

1,853 

625 

2,478 

... 

2,478 

i 3,511 

i 6,939 

2, 

45 

101 

260 

5S 

13,024 

3,262 

17,180 


17,186 

21,972 

i 

ay, t58 

214a 

45 

101 

121 

42 

9,515 



3,751 

91 

131 

289 

109 

16,102 

3,098 




19,978 

39,178 

3 677 

91 

131 

166 

109 

9,652 





1,821 

48 

120 

478 

ill 

10,058 

2,067 

13,025 


13,025 

25,998 

39,02* 

1119 

48 

114 , 

71 

30 

3,852 





7 722 

184 

S52 ! 

1,027 

270 

40,984 

8 427 

49.411 


49,411 

67,948 

117,359 

6,945 

184 

346 

358 

181 

22,019 





2,574 

61 

118 | 

341 

92 

13,601 

2,810 

16,471 


■y 

m 

39,120 

2,315 

61 

110 

119 

61 

7,340 




1,832 

i 

(\ 

1,840 

705 

00,180 

51,930 

112,130 


112,130 

12,363 

124,493 

198 

1 

6 i 



357 





8,821 

3 

22 

2,614 

65 

958 

79,799 

36,035 

115,834 

4 , , 

115,8*4 

9,434 

125,268 

14 

3 

22 


199 




2,818 

6 

6 

2,983 

1,586 

61,537 

10,573 

72.1LO 


72,110 

52,210 

124,830 

193 

3 

5 

! 

218 

2 

853 




13,472 

9 

34 

7,237 

3,219 

201,516 

98,553 

300,074 


300,074 

74,007 

374,CHI 

Hi 

7 

33 

2S3 

2 

1,409 



4,1!) 1 

;? 

IT 

2,413 

1,083 

67,173 

32,852 

100,025 


100,025 

24,669 

124,694 

136 

2 

11 ! 

94 

1 

wtm 




52'. 


7 ■ 


664 

93,086 

60,123 

162,209 


162,300 

9,271 

171,480 

3 


7 


126 




3,1*02 

1 

32 

14,003 

1,846 


30,819 | 

164,850 


164,860 

7,963 

172,813 

38 

1 

32 

172 

15 

272 






;> !>( i 


11 , 

17,803 

2,576 


38,400 

142,421 

! 

142,421 

*1,481 

173,302 

72 | 

| 


11 

361 


453 

i 




3.067 

I 

r>o ; 

30.562 

5,086 

320,078 ! 

143,402 

469,480 


469,480 

48,71* 

518,t9B 

103 j 

1 

50 , 

533 

15 

851 j 



1,023 


17 

1 

1 

13,188 ; 

1,605 

10B.693 

47,800 

156,493 


156,493 

16,238 

172,731 

35 

1 


17 1 

117 | 

5 

284 
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Statements Nos. IT 


2 

3 

21 

25 

26 

27 

1 28 

29 

30 

31 | 










PliBI 




Cereals, 


Oilseed . 

Miscellaneous food crops. 

' 

Name of 3 'ears. 









o 

w 

fct 

Q 

R 

K 

M 


a 

a> 

eR 

£ 

O’* 

° 

a 

CS 

u 

o 

CS 

a 

03 

c3 

cn 

» 

-w 

c 

fc 

Cl 

O 

ai 

ai 

1 

-4_3 

<D 

bQ 

<b 

> 

Vi 

G 

o 

7 .u 
£ 

3 

£ 


| Sambat 1058-59 

1,151 

13,171 

81 

151 

2,119 

18* 

1 

2,306 


Do. 1959-00 

5 , 01 a 

13,462 

171 

196 

1,79 ti 

175 

> 

1,888 

-« 

Sj 

o 

Do. 1960-61 

6,141 

13,121 

1,397 

406 

1,5,3 

132 

18 

1,703 


Total 

15,335 

*9,755 

1,649 

758 


■B 

■ 



Average 3 years 

5,111 

1S.201 

550 

25* 


Sq 




1 

i Sambat. 1058-59 

607 

2,043 

* 

12 

139 

3 


112 


De, 1950-60 

623 

1,081 

5 

4 

99 

4 

2 

105 

9-1 

-4 

Do. 19G0-G1 

828 

1,893 

311 

173 

H r j 

»* 

2 

118 

G 

1 Total 

2,058 

5,917 

m 

189 

323 

38 

' 

1 

365 


Averago 3 voan ... 

6S6 

m 

108 

63 

108 

13 

1 

122 

X 

O 

R 

-« 

Sambat 1058-59 

Do, 1950-GO 

Do, 1060-61 

4,758 

4,751 

5,066 

5,657 

6,969 

6,955 


87 

176 

59 

1,708 

253 


2,258 

2,254 

1,801 

1,803 

1.638 

1.638 

180 

186 

179 

179 

163 

163 

4. 

4 

10 

10 

20 

20 

2,411 
2,444 
1,993 
1,992 
l ,821 
1,821 

3 

Totnl 

17,893 

17,363 

45 672 

44,926 

1,971 

312 

048 

484 

5,700 

5,695 

;VJ8 

538 

31 

34 

6,262 

6,257 


Average 3 years 

5,797 

9,787 

15,253 

14975 

mu 

'•• 

81G 

162 

i.Oi.O 

1,898 

177 

177 

11 

11 

2,088 

2,086 

‘ j 

i - 

Sambat 1058-59 

Do. 1959-60 

Do, 1960-01 

231 

170 

235 

224 

259 

165 

1,111 

393 

1,663 

504 

1,483 

746 

Gl 5 

2 

I 746 

35,380 

6 

72 

4 

185 

10 

80S 

28 

223 

223 

61 

61 

43 

43 

14 

14 

22 

22 

l 

1 

42 

4 

279 

237 

87 

83 

44 

44 

w 

Total 

718 

559 

7,290 

1,643 

37,747 

8 

1,065 

42 

t>^7 

327 

37 

4t» 

410 

364 

! | 

Average 3 years 

231) 

m 

2,130 

547 

12,583 

3 

356 

14 

109 ! 

109 ] 

12 i 

12 

15 

136 

121 

1 H 

2 

Sambat 1958-59 

Do. 1959-1)0 

Do. 1960-01 

L14 

112 

120 

103 

127 

83 

624 

376 

531 

3i8 

1,161 

256 

133 

378 

11 

15,343 

4 

19 

2 

85 

16 

888 

27 

51 

50 

;<4 

34 

23 

23 S 

3 

3 

9 

L 

1 


54 

53 

K(5 

36 

24 

24 

y 

« 

Total 



15,85t 

5 

902 

45 

ms 1 

187 j 

t; 

6 


114 

113 

. 

Average 3 years 

- 

720 

99 

771 

340 

i 

5,286 

2 

330 

It 

I 

36 

35 j 

«? 

2 

... 

38 

37 
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TOTAL DISTBICT— cofifanuicL J AsssstMENT Circle. 


lxviii 


Statements Nos. II 


o 

w 

3 

4 

5 

v. 

1 ; 

I ^ 

9 

1 10 

11 | 










Keiakif 


i 

1 

1 


Cereal*. 



Pul sea. 




ki 

o 

HI 

S*i 

o 

Q 

Z 

W 

Name of years. 

0> 

M 

CO ■ 

7?a 

i 

i- 

ci 

£ 

o 

■X 

A 

jn 

V) 

cti 

2 

ra 

CJ 

a 

u 

a 

3 

i s5 

! ^ 

TS 

0 

7S 

rS 

O 

S 



s - 

o 

"o 

a 






_ . 

-- — 


._ 


«* 

u 

a 

cq 

Sam hat J 1)58-59 

Do. 1959-60 

Do 1960-61 


177 

4H 

572 

38,091 

3 

57,861 

4 

20,293 

| 68$ 

1,408 

4,712 

10,627 

14,344 

26,278 

49,433 

3 

74,047 

1 

51,855 

14 

7 

8 

2 

5 

9 

Total 


1,168 

110,265 

7 

b,658 

51,249 

17 6, 335 

7 

20 

i* 


A t erage 3 year* 


387 

38,755 

3 

2.219 

17,044 

58,445 

3 

10 

5 

* 

M 

ffl 

K3 

Sambat 1958-59 

Do, 1939-00 

J'lo. 1900-61 

64 

56 

17 

17 

27 

7,768 

100 

13,734 

13 

18,20] 

439 

1,50,203 

115 

193,331 

93 

74,008 

2 

2,717 

8,006 

20,764 

29,49 3 

35,738 

76,33 1 

190,247 

271 

250.826 

123 

188.382 

441 

204 

662 

684 j 

27 

309 

1 lt> 

fr* 

Total 

108 

73 

89,703 

552 

417,543 

210 

31,487 

140,504 

629,405 

835 

1,350 | 

452 

! 

Average 

38 

25 

18,233 

184 

139,18! 

70 

l'V’96 

4(1,856 

209,802 

279 

450l 

1 

loti 

j i 

2 i 

O I 
H 

Sambat 1938-59 

Do. 1959-60 

Do. 1960-C1 

-197 : 

489 

311, 

314 

;'.:i:( i 

300 j 

—r * 

9,tU 

1-376 

15,231 

1013 

19,923 

841 

158,132 

5,399 

202.809 

4133 

70 789 

714 

2.763 

8,081 
18 ; 
29.974 

1 ! 

29,618 

35,871 j 

. .14 1 

73,0^5 j 

201,45 1 
7,264 

262,306 

5,492 

196,624 

1156 

-j 

277 j 
29 1 

035 ■ 
27 

025 | 

24 ; 

62 

35 

427 

82 

163 

31 

j 

Total 

1,111 

1103 

41,598 

3230 

441,790 

10,246 

31,SI 5 

19 

i n.m 1 
14 I 

ti B0 J. IJ 

14 612 

1.357 

SO 

148 

j 

Average 3 years 

3R1 j 

I t, 865 i 

147 263 

lO.iiOO 

47 032 j 

J 

- f • * 

— 

- 1 

... - 

369 j 

1.076 | 

3.414 

_ ___ 

7 

5| 

4,571 | 

■) i •> 

_ 

2 17 

49 



an r> III— continued 


j ‘ ' 13 

| 34 

; 

! 15 

i 

|V 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

oo 

' 


CRor'i 











■/) 

to 

o 

ua 

S : 1 

i \ «> 

-2 

.a IS 

- , o 

ta 

£> 

« 

Ol 

So 

o 

> 

i 

i 

! 

| 

I o 

“ts 

i ^3 

, O 

i ^ 

ad 

<u 

6 

*■3 

<D 

« 

<U 

fc* 

hi 

i 

& 

u 

o 

CQ 

O 

TJ 

<D 

’S 

4*4 

m 

P« 

O 

u 

o 

=*4 

o 

as 

Q> 

U 

< 

c 

£ 

Cj 

to 

ci 

<u 

c3 

O 

Erl 

Deduct area that has borne two 
crops this harvest. 

Balance correct area cropped, 

. 

1 

1 

efl 

^3 

cl 

■73 

rz 

ci 

i 5 

e—< 

! O 

i rt 

Cu> 

! -3 

n 

o 

4- 

*3 

u 

"To 

o 

42 I ... 

'> ! 

... 

4,004 

180 

54,275 

5 

57,596 

1,11,871 

... 

111,671 

i4,2o5 

126,136 

:,07j ... 

... 

12,003 

445 

86,814 

5 

20,701 

107,515 


107,515 

17,096 

124,611 

■If | 1 

1 


9,935 

524 

62,374 

1 

47,921 

110,294 

... 

11.0,294 

16,209 

V2C^m 

' 1 

3 : 1 


26,542 

1,149 

2,03,462 

11 

126,218 

1*29,680 

. 


329,680 

47,570 

377,250 

1:40 

1 


8,846 

384 

67,820 

4 

42,073 

109,893 


109,893 

15,857 

125,750 

2,400 i 1 

203 1 

13 

13 

i;i,ioo: 

1,549 

2,07,541 

488 

178,669 

380,210 

... 

386,210 

35,899 

422,109 

11,120 | 4 

43 4 

54 

54 

29,520 

237 

3,249 

15 

2,93,644 

476 

92,555 

388,190 

... 

383,199 

31,493 

422,692 

3,40H ■ ti 

26£> 4 

1? 

16 

30,721 

579 

4,086 

2 

2.27,871 

1-307 

96,954 

324,825 

, . . 

324,825 

99,900 

424,725 

10,92: i 11 

511 | 9 

84 

83 

73,341 

816 | 

9,484 

17 

7,81,056 

2,371 

3,68,178 

1,099,234 

... 

1,099,234 

170,292 

1,209,52*1 

5,641 3 

172 2 

28 

28 

24,447 

271 : 

3.162 

6 

243,686 

758 

122,725 






2.352 46 

ill 

114 

13.300 

121 1 

i,!)05 

42 

221,465 

9 003 

181,931 

403,396 


493,396 

57,871 

461,267 


185 

185 

29,809 j 

403 

3 358 

124 

311,746 

10,128 

95,633 

407,309 

... 

407,399 

54,471 

461,87'! 

5,230 Vt 

i,384 52 

137 

130 

31.199 1 

650 t 

4,797 

32 

238,829 

4,159 

99,021 

337,850 


337,850 

125,898 

463,748 

■ IS 


74,368 

1-174 

9,760 

19S 

772,040 

24290 

376,605 

1,148,045 


1,148,615 

238,240 

1,386,865 

8,2 In 0 + 

248? 63 

U6 

144 

24,788 : 

390 ! 

i 

3,254 

67 

257,347 

8,098 

125,535 

382,862 


382,682 

79,413 

462,295 





















TOTAT, DTRTBTOT—[ Assessment CmctE. 


Statements Nos. I] 


lxx 


2 

3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

t 

! 

j 

i 

i 

j 

M 

O 

OB 

tu 

Q 

a 

in 

W 









Rab 

Name of years. 


Cerealut 


Oilseed. 

Miscellaneous food crops. 


trf 

o 

fc>- 

m 

as 

O 

£ 

r* 

f-t 

c 

ai 

m 

u 

CS 

Ul 

Ol 

O 

S-i 

u 

03 

U 

Vegetables, 

m 

a 

o 

04 

a 

"c5 

Q 

I 

t 

! 

c 

K 

> 

: 

Sambat 1958-59 

Do. 1959-60 

Do. 1960-61 

Total 

Average 3 years 

6 

6 

21 

20 

36 

31 

173 

142 

235 

148 

429 

123 

34 

1,913 

8 

2 

11 

181 

1 

5 

5 

7 

7 

8 

6 

... 


5 

5 
7 

7 

8 

6 

63 

57 

_ 

837 

413 

1,947 

200 

3 

20 

18 



20 

18 

21 

19 

280 

128 

648 

67 

1 

k> 

6 

... 


« 

6 

i 

% 

i « 

! 

ra 

Sambai L958-59 

Do. 1959-60 

Do. l‘JGO-01 

311 

288 

376 

317 

422 

279 

1.941 

911 

2,429 

1.040 

6,073 

1,125 

S\7AS 

2 

2.158 

1 

52,642 

10 

99 

8 

281 

26 

1,877 

56 

270 

278 

102 

102 

74 

72 

17 

17 

24 

24 

2 

2 

42 

1 

» 

295 

130 

126 

70 

74 

-* 

g 

Total 

1,142 

10,413 

55,548 

2.257 

455 

43 

46 

544 

1 ^ 


914 

3 076 

13 


452 

43 


495 

- 

i 

Average 3 yearn 

380 

3,481 

18,517 

753 

151 

14 

15 

180 

i 


304 

1025 

5 

30 

150 

14 


164 


Sambat 1958-30 

5.1H2 

17.156 

s>»r> 

0 05 

2,i»o7 

203 

4b 

2,786 



5,039 

15.917 

2 

163 

2,532 

203 

■ 4 

2.739 


Do. L959-G0 

6,042 

17,872 

2,301 

484 


203 

14 

47, 



6,004 

16,449 

60 

167 

1905 


10 

2,118 

i . 

Do. 11)60-6/. 

7,391 

21,087 

51,350 

2,456 

1,712 

L U f» 

•jn 

1,897 

< 

: i“ 


7,234 

15,636 

263 

244 


165 

20 

1,895 

£ 

Total 

18,535 

50,115 

57.519 

3.205 

u, IC5 

571 

80 

6,866 



18277 

48.002 

325 

574 

6,147 

571 

34 

. 

6.752 

i 

A rerage 3 yea j* 

6,177 

18.704 

19,175 

1,060 

2.051 

191 

20 

2,268 

j 

1 


6 091 

16,000 

109 

192 

2048 

191 

11 

2,250 

















and III —concluded 


Ixxi 



. 

»2 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 












c 

1 




Miscella^crops 





& 












© 

© 

uz 





\ 

i 




a 

u 

<=u 

at 





i 


•C 



O 

o 

M 

*0 





, 


cc 

4> 

k 

a 

CD 

a 

*0 

© 

’c3 

m 

§• 

h 

a 

* 

o 

CD 

QS . 
ri -*3 
as 
© 
o3 > 

5 & 

e9 ^ 

© 00 

58 

© 

Xh 

«8 

© 

£ 

Xh 

O 

P 

ct 

-3 

<& 

-a 

2 

a 

o 

4* 

i 


*S 

03 

c 

c 

© 

« 

u 

d. 

Tc 

g 

o 

“eg 

O 

c8 

© 

© 

b 

CO 

*fiS 

at A 

44 

ci to 

3 pH 

T3 o 

© 

© 

c 

O 

"3 

o 

*03 

si 

rJ3 

! r~ 

c 

£ 

* 

< 

o 

£H 

Q S 

as 

CQ 

i ^ 

o 

H 




1 

i 

193 

113 

i 

306 1 

... 

306 

125,731 

126,037 




1 

i 

156 


! 





i 

1 


310 

160 

770 


770 

123,874 

124,644 



1 


i 

176 







2 

l 

3 

2,570 

5,502 

8,072 1 


8.072 

116,906 

124,978 



2 


2 

163 


i 






:* 

.‘5 : 

r, 

3,073 

0,075 

9,148 


4,148 

366,511 

375,659 



3 

1 

4 

495 



_ 





I 

1 

2 

1,024 

2,025 

3,049 


3,049 

122,170 

125,219 


... j 

1 


1 

165 







j 

25 

10 1 

131 

201 

1 

2,721 

0,392 

12 

6,380 

415,605 

421,985 

28 

t ' 

L> 

10 

101 

140 

1,644 






422,783 

i 

'J.I i 

140 

LsB 

5 560 

6,630 

12,190 

3 

12,187 

410,305 

4 

9 

24 ; 

100 

137 

1677 




325,175 

422,646 

'N • 

24 : 

4 

370 

106 

61,496 ; 

35,975 

97,471 . 

... 

97,471 

8 

24 

4 ! 


36 

1,580 j 


! 

i 

1 



*7 i 

58 i 

38 

650 

793 

70,727 

45,326 

110,053 ! 

13 ! 

116,038 ' 

1,151,375 

1,207,413 

40 : 

34 
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SHOWING THE DETAIL OF BALANCES OF PREVIOUS YEARS. 
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STATEMENT No. V.{«) 

ABSTRACT OF OWNERSHIP, MORTGAGES AND ASSIGNMENTS, 





STATEMENT No. V. 

ABSTRACT OF OWNERSHIP, MORTGAGES AND REVENUE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Sole. — Jama of mnafi and jagir do not agree with that entered in Statement No. IV on account of the resumption of mualis. 
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Statement Nu. V]I, 


CASH BENT. 

Note.-— Antique figures verify the rents of (JO) thirty chosen Tillages in Tahsil Khas Circle. 
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Statement No. VIH. 

I AT KMEAT OF CATTLE. PLOUGHS AND. CENSUS. 

Xoti,— Mai sbuuiau for prescui ecUleintnt is iLai which was counted on the night of 22nd Bhadun Sainbat 1900, 
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